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EVANGELINE. 

^ 8 ale td ^abie. 

This is the forest primeyal. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded 'with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic. 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest 

This is the fotest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the 

huntsman? 
Where is the thatch^roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers,— 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven? 
Waste are liiose pleasant farms, and the fSarmers for ever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them' &r o'er the 

ocean. 
Nought but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Pr^. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines cit t\i<b%s««k.\ 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of t\i« \iK^'g^> 
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liurt t^t iivBt: 



Iir the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pr6 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the villace its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labour incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-«;ates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o*er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and corn-fields. 
Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain ; and away to the north- 

WiU^l 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fQffl pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its mrms, reiiosed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, witn frames of oak and of chestnut,' 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the rei&pi of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows : ana gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 
Th»«, in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightl^r the sunset 
Lighted the village street, ana gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 
Matrons and mamens sat in snow-white cap^s, and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossipmg looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of the 

maidens. 
Solemnly down the street came the parish priest ; and the children 
Paused m their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them. 
Reverend walkea he among them ; and up rose matrons and maidens, 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 
Then came the labourers home from the field, and serenelv the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the belfiy 
Softly the An&[elus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pue blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending. 
Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment 
Thus dwelt together in love tnese simple Acadian fanners, — 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 
Neitner locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows ; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the owners ; ' 
There the ridiest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the villa^, and nearer the Basin of Minas» 
Benedict Bellefontune, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pr6, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his household, 
Oent)e Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride (» the village. 
Stalwuii Mid stately in lomi was tne man ot seventy winters ; 
Meurty and luUe was he, an oak that is coveted mm ^ov^-^aksa \ 
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White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as hrown as the oak- 



Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the bernr that crows on the thorn by the way-side, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the broAvn shade of her 

tresses! 
Sweet was lier breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noon-tide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fstir in sooth was the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Crinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 
lK>wn the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and her 



Wearing her Korman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom. 
Handed down from mother to child through long generations. 
But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty- 
Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession. 
Homeward serenely she walked with Gotrs benediction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 
Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hiU commanding the sea ; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a Avoodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 
Such as the travdler sees in regions remote by the road-side, 
Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 
Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss- 
grown 
Bucket, &stened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 
Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the bams and 

the &rm-yard. 
There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and 

the harrows; 
There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in his feathered seraglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfeame 
Voice that m i^ of old had startled the penitent Peter. 
Bursting with hay were the bams, themselves a village. In each one 
Far o*er the gable projected a rooi of thatch ; and a staircase. 
Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous cora-loft. 
There too the dov&KX)t stood, mtn its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant breezes 
Kumberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pr6 
Lived on his sunny form, and Evangeline govemed his household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 
Ha|^ was he who might toucli her hand or the hem of her ^jaarewsQlV 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkivesaXseSivesA^^ 
And as be knocked and waited to near the BOxmiQi ol\iCt locNs5vK^'a»'k 
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Knew nfib which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of iron; 
Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 
Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the danoe as be whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 
But, amon^ all who came, young Gabriel onlv was welcome; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. 
Who was a mijj^htv man in the village, and honoured of all men; 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations. 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the jpeople. 
Basil was Benedict's friend. Then: children from earhest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister ; and Father Felician, 
Priest and p^la^ogue both in the village, had taught them their letters 
Out of the sel&ame book, with the Jiymns of the church and the 

plain-song. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed, 
Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 
There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap thQ hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its place : while near him the tire of the cart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and 

crevice. 
Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring bellows, 
And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes. 
Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns gomg into the chapel. 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 
Down the hill-side boundmg, they glided away o'er the meadow. 
Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and ids face, like the Jace of the morning. 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart ana hopes of a woman. 
** Sunshine of Saint Eulalie " was she called: for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load ti^eir orchards with apples ; 
She too would bring to her husband's house delicht and abundance. 
Filling it ftill of love and the ruddy faces of chiloren. 

IL 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and longer. 
And the retreating Sun the sign of the Soirpion enters. 
Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice-bound 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropic^ islands. 
Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the An^el. 
All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 
Bees, with i»rophetie instmct of want, had hoarded their honey 
3W the Jbives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 
CbJd would the winter he, for thick was the far of the foxiea. 
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Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that heautiful season 
Galled by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints ! 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magi(»l li^ht ; and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of dmdhood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farn^yu^. 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 
All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great sun 
Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapours around him ; 
While airaved in its robes of russet and scarlet ana yellow. 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of tne forest 
FlaShedlike the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and jewels. 

Kow leoommenoed the reign of rest and affection and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twihght descending 

' Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 

homestead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful heifer. 
Proud of her snow-white hide, and the riband that waved £rom her 

collar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 
Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the seanside. 
Where was their favourite pasture. Behind them followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, frill of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct. 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers ; 
Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; their protector. 
When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the wolves 

howled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the marshes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the ah: with its odour. 
Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and their fetlocks, 
While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous saddles, 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson. 
Nodded in bright array, like holl}[hocks heavv with blossoms. 
Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 
Unto the milkmaid's lumd ; whilst loud and in regular cadence 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 
Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the farm-yard, 
Echoea back by the bams. Anon they sank into stillness ; 
HeK?i]T closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn-doors, 
Battled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent 

Li-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the fanner 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 
Straggled together, like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
Nodmng ana mocking atong the wall, with gestures femtastic. 
Darted nis own huge shadow, and vanished away intA dsaVx^^^aii^ 
Faces, dumsOy carved in oak, on the back oi mk «rai-<St)aix> 
Jjoaghed in the Sickenng light ; and the Tjew\«t 'ii^\aXA& opcL^Qoa ^asw^R. 
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Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunshine. 
Fra^ents of son^ the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 
Such as at home, m the olden time, nis fathers before him 
Sang in their Nonnan orcliards and bright Burgundian vineyards. 
Close at her &ther*s side was the gentle Evangeline seated. 
Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the comer behind her. 
Suent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle. 
While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a bagpipe, 
Followed the old man's song, and united the fragments together. 
As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals ceases. 
Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the altar, 
So, in each pause of the song, with measiu-ed motion the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and. suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew bj the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the blacksmith, 
And by Iier beatmg heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 
" Welcome !" the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused on the 

threshold, • 

" Welcome, Basil, my friend 1 Come, take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee ; 
Take from the shelf overhead thy piije and the box of tobacco : 
Never so much thyself art thou, as when tlurough the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly andjovial face gleams 
Round and reu as the harvest-moon through the mist of the marshes." 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the blacksmith. 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside : — 
" Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad! 
Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 
Hap^y art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horseshoe.'' 
Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought him. 
And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly continued : — 
" Four days now are passed since the English ships at their anchors 
Bide in the Gasi)ereau's mouth, with their cannon pointed a^inst us. 
What their design may be is imknown ; but all are commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty's mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in the meantime 
Many siumises of evil alarm the hearts of the people." 
Then made answer the former:—" Perhaps some friendlier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhai)s the harvests in England 
By the untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted. 
Aid from our bursting bams they would feed their cattle and cnildren." 
" Not so thinketh the folk in the village,** said, warmly, the blacksmith, 
Shaking^ his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he continued: — 
" Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau S^iour, nor Port RoyaL 
ManjT already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts. 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 
Arms ItAve been taken from us, and warlike weaiwns of all kinds ; 

tf^f^ with a pleasant smile made answer t\\e iov\8Xfexm«t\-- 
lA^^ w^« un^med, in the midst of out 1\oc\LsaT\0io\a com-^€i^, 
wsr mtlua these p&u:eM dikes, besieged by tba ocem^ 
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Than were our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy's cannon. 
Fear no evil, my fneniL and to-night may no shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of the contract 
Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe round 

about them, 
Filled the bam with hay, and the house with food for a twelvemonth. 
Ben6 Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and ink-horn. 
Shall we not, theii, be glad, and rejoice ui the joy of our children?*' 
As ajjart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover's. 
Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had spoken ; 
And as they died on his lips the worthy notary entered. 

m. 

Bent like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public; 
Shocks of yellow hair^ like the silken floss of the maize, hung 
Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and glasses with horn bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children's children rode on his knee, and heard liis great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a captive. 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the English. 
Now, though warier grown, without all ^ile or suspicion. 
Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, ana simple, and childlike. 
He was beloved by all, and most of all by the cmldren ; 
For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest. 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses, 
And of the white L6tiche, the ghost of a child who unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children ; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable. 
And how the fever was cured by a si>ider shut up in a imtshell, 
And of the marvelloas powers of four-leaved clover and horseshoes ; 
With wliatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 
Then uprose from his seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith. 
Knocked from his pine the ashes, and slowly extending Ids riffht hand, 
" Fatlier Leblanc," ne exclauued, " thou nast heard the talk in the 

village, 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and their errand." 
Tnen with modest demeanour made answer the notary public :— 
•* Qofsdp enoui^h have. 1 heard, in sooth, yet am never tne wiser; 
And what their errand may be 1 know not better than others. 
Tet I am not of those who imagine some evil intention 
Brings them here, for we are at i)eace ; and why then molest us?" 
'* Gel's name ! " snouted the hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith. 
" Must we in all things look"for the how, and the why, and the wherefore i 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest." 
But, witliout heeding liis warmth, continued the tvoXarj '^^cJftSiv— 
•' Man is in^ust, but God is just ; and linaUy j\isfc\cft 
Trinmphu: atuJ well 1 nemenilier a story tVuit oftfew eoTia«\^^ 
When as a captive 1 lay in the old French fott at YotX."^^^.. 
mm was the old man's fevourite tak» and Vie \ovwixo t«5R»>»^ 
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When his neighbours complained that any injustice was done them. 
*' Once in an andent dty, whose name I no longer remember, 
Biused aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 
Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand. 
And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Oyer the laws of the land, and the hearts ana homes of the people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above them. 
But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted ; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and the 



Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman's palace 
That a necklace of pnearls was lost ; and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 
ShOj after form of trial, condemned to die on the scafifold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 
Lo ! o*er the city a tempest rose : and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and nurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a ma^e. 
Into whose day-built walls the neddaoe of pearls was mwoven." 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the black- 
smith 
Stood like a man who fsiin would speak, but findeth no language ; 
All lus thoughts were congealed into lines on his face as the vapours 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table. 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewtar tankard with home-brewed 
Kut-brown ale, that was £unsd for its strength in the village of Grand- 

Pr6; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and ink-horn, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the parties, 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were completed, 
And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the margin. 
Then from his leathenKpouch the flEurmar threw on the taUe 
Three times the old man*s fee in solid pieces of silver; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the bridogrocHB, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their wel&re. 
Wi^in^ the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and departed; 
While m silence the others sat and musea by the fireside, 
Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its comer. 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit or unsuccessful manoeuvre. 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in theking'- 

row. 
J^aanwhUe apart, in the twilight gloom of a window's embrasure, 
£lat the lovers, and whii^red tog&her, beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery vM, <K \3afe lofiw^ssm. 
^YeDtJy, one bj one, in the infinite meaiiom Qi\vw?«a, 
^oiiassomed the lovely fltais, the fOTgeVm^xtfrtiB ol\Jafe ws?^ 
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Thus passed the evening away. Anon the bell fix)m the belfiy 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew^ and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed ; and Slence reigned in the household. 
Many a £uewell word and sweet good-night on the door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline's heart, and filled it with gladness. 
Gareftilly then were covered the embers that glowed on the hearthstone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 
Up the staircase moved aluminous s^ace in the darknesSj 
Idghtcd less by the lamp than the shming £eu» of the maiden. 
Si&it she passed through the hall, and entered the door of her 

chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully foldea 
Linen and woollen stuflfe, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 
This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in 

marriage. 
Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant moonlight 
StreamcMl through the windows, and lighted the room, till the heart 

of the maiden 
Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of the ocean. 
Ah ! she was fair, exceeding lair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on tne gleaming floor of her chamber ! 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard. 
Waited her lover, and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her shadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him j and at times a feelmg of sadness 
Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a moment 
And as she gazed from the window she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth firom the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar 1 

IV. 

Plbasantlt rose next mom the sun on the villa^ of Grand-Pr6. 
Pleasantly glieamed in the soft, sweet air the Basm of Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding at anchor. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labour 
Knocked wim its hundred hands at the golden gate of the morning. 
Now from the country around, from the mrms and the neighbouring 

hamlets. 
Game in their noliday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadows, 
Where no pam could be seen but the track of wheels in the green- 
sward, 
Oroup alter group appeared, and joined or passed on the hi^wo.^^. 
Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of Va\)o\\£ '^e^T^ ^<gstkK»^. 
Thronged were the streets with people •, au^ ncJisj ^kto:^ ^ *Q«^ 
nouae-doora 
£^ In the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gomw^^ ^?>^^"^^1- a. 
:Bveij' house was an inn, where all Tverft vc-A^nw^^ ^^"^ ?..^«v^\ 
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For with this simple people, who lived like brothers together. 
All things were held m common, and what one had was another's. 
Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality seemed more abundant ; 
For Evangeline stood amon^ the guests of her father : 
Bris^ht was her flEtce with smiles, and words of welcome and gladness 
Feu from her beautiful lips, ana blessed the cup as she gave it. 

Under the open sky. in the odorous air of the orchard, 
Bending with golden miit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the notary seated; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdv Basil the blacksmith. 
Not for withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the beehives^ 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of waist- 
coats. 
Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the embers. 
Gaily the old man sang to the vibrant soimd of his fiddle, 
Tou8 les Bourgeois de Charlres^ and Le Carillon de Dmikerque^ 
And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 
Merrily, merrily, whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the i)ath to the meadows ; 
Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them. 
Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedicts daughter 1 
Koblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith ! 

So passed the morning away. And lo! with a summons sonorous 
Sounaed the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a drum beat 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. Without, in the church- 



Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on the head- 
stones 
Garlands of autumn leaves and evergreens fresh from the forest. 
Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly among them, 
Entered the sacred t)ortal. With loud and dissonant clangour 
Echoed* the sound of their brazen dnmis from ceiling and casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous i)ortal 
Closed; and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 
Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands, \vith its seals, the royal commission:— 
" You are convened this day," he said, " by his Majesty's orders. 
Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have answered his kindness, 
Let yoiu- owir hearts reply! To my natural make and my temper 
Paiiuul the task is I do, which to you I know must be grievous. 
Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch ; 
Namely, that all yoiur lands, and dwellings, and cattle of ail kinds, 
Forfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves from this province 
Be trammorted to other lands. God ^ant you may dwell there 
Bver as mthSvX subjects, a happy ana ))eaceable people! 
JPrisonen now I declare you ; for such \a hla Majesty* s pleasure! " 
As, when the air Is serene in the sultry 8o\sl\cft oi ?i\\mww, 
guddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly aWwa o^X\v^\v^:\\s^«^e& 
-«a»fiy aowji the £xrmer*a com in the fteld aM tiaaA.\fcia\a&^Vxi^^^ 
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niding the son, and strewing the ground witn thatch from the house- 

roofi, 
Bellowing fly the herds^ and seek to break their enclosures ; 
So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 
And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the doorway. 
Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce imprecations 
Bang throu^ the house of prayer; and high o*er the heads of the 

others 
Bose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the blacksmith, 
As, on a stormj[ sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 
Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and wildly he 

shouted : — 
" Down with the tyrants of England! we never have sworn them 



Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our har- 
vests!" 
More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavemeiit. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 
Baising his reverend hand, with a gesture he aw^ into silence 
All that clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to his people ; 
'^ ) were his tones and solemn: in accents measured and mournful 
) he, as, after the tocsin's alarum, distinctly the clock strikes : — 
at is tms that ye do, my children y what madness has seized you? 
Forty years of my Iffe have 1 laboured among you, and taught you, 
Not m word alone^ but in deed, to love one another ! 
Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and pravers and privations? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love ana forgiveness? 
I This is the house of me Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
I Thus with violent deeds and hearts ovemowing with hatred? 
■ Lo, where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing upon you ! 
See, in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion ! 
Hark, how those lips still repeat the prayer, * Father, forgive them ! ' 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked a^ail us. 
Let us repeat it now, and say, * Father, forgive them !' " 
Few were his words of rebuke^ but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded that passionate outbreak; 
And they repeated lus prayer, and said, " Father, forgive them ! " 

Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people responded, 
Not with their hps alone, but their hearts ; and the Ave Mana 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souk, with devotion 

translated, 
Boss on the ardour ofpr&yer, like Elijah a&cendinig\A\i^^ 

Meanwhile bad spread in the village the ti^diig^oli^,wAow\Si«^^ 
Wandered, wailing, 6rom house to house the ^omeii ^acAOoSAx^^- 
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Lonfi; at her fotlier's door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 
Shielding her eves from the level rays of the sun, that, descending, 
Lighted the village street with mysterious splendour, and roofed each 
Peasant's cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows. 
Long within hm been spread the snow-white doth on the table ; 
There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with wild flowers ; 
There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh brought from the 

daily; 
And at the head of the board the great arm-chair of the fsirmer. 
Thus did Evangeline wait at her mther's door, as the sunset 
Threw the lon^ shadows of trees o'er the broad ambrosial meadows. 
Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fsdlen. 
And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended, — 
Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience ! 
Then, all-forgetful of sen, she wandered into thejdllage. 
Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of the women. 
As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed. 
Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their children. 
Down sank the great red sun. and in golden, glimmering vapours 
Veiled the light of his fe-ce, like the Prophet descending from Sinai 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evan^line lingered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and tne windows 
Stood she. and listened and looked, until, overcome by emotion, 
" Gabriel ! " cried she aloud with tremulous voice ; but no answer 
Came from the craves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the living. 
Slowly at len^n she returned to the tenantless house of her father. 
Smouldered tne fire on the hearth, on the board stood the supper 

untasted, 
Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of terror. 
SadJv echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 
In the dead of the m^ht she heard the whispering rain fall 
' oud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by the window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world ne created ! 
Then she remembered the tale she had neard of the justice of heaven : 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till 

morning. 

V. 

Four times the sun had risen and set ; and now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the fcurm-house. 
Soon o^r the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession. 
Came from the neighbouring hamlets and farms the Acadian women, 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the seanshore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings. 
Ere they- were shut from si^ht by the winding road and the woodland. 
Close at their sides their cmldren ran, and urged on the oxen, 
While iu their little hands they clasped some fragments of playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau's mouth they hurried; and there on the 
jsea-bestcb 
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Piled in confusion lay the household ^ods of the peasants. 
All day long hetween the shore and the ships did the hoats ply; 
All day long the wains came labouring down from the village. 
Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to lus setting, 
Echoing fiu: o'er the fields came the roll of drums from the churchyard. 
Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the church- 
doors 
Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy procession 
Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Ac^ian farmers. 
'Bwea asmlgrims, who journey a&r from their homes and their country, 
Sing as they go, and m singmg forget they are weary and way-worn, 
So with 801^ on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 
Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and their 

daughters. 
F(»emo8t the voung men came; and, raising together their voices. 
Sang thej with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions: — 
" Sacred neart of the Saviour ! inexhaustible fountain ! 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and patience ! " 
Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood by 

the way-side. 
Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits depEurted. 

Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 
Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, — 
Gabnly and sadly waited, until the procession approached he^, 
And she beheld the face of Gfabriel pale with emotion. 
Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, 
duped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and whis- 



" Gabnel, be of good cheer ! for if we love one another. 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen !" 
Smiling she spake these words: then suddenly paused, for her father 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas, how changed was his aspect ! 
Qone was the glow from nis cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his 



Heavier seemed with the weight of the weary heart in his bosom. 
Bat with a smile and a sigh, she clasped lus neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not 
iSaa to the Qaspereau's mouth moved on that mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the confusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their 

children 
Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried. 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with ner father. 
Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around ; and in haste the refluent ocean 
Flea away from the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach. 
Covered with waifis of the tide, with kelp and t\ifc s^^y^t^ ^sear^'yiSy^ 
Farther hack, in the midst of the household gpoda ajaa.\JGfe ^«^^^^oa»* 
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Like to a gipsy camp, or a leader after a battle, 
All escape cut ofif by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 
Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean. 
Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inmd and &r up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 
Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their j)astures ; 
Sweei was the moist still air with the odour of milk from then: udders j 
Lowing they waited, and long, atthe well-known bars of the farm-yard, — 
Waited ana looked in vain tor the voice and the hand of the milkmaid. 
Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church no Angelus sounded. 
Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been kindled, 
Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in the tempest. 
Hound them shapes of gloom and sorrowful fsucea were gathered. 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of children. 
Onward from fire to fire, as nrom hearth to hearth in his parish. 
Wandered the faithful mest, consoling and blessing and cheering, 
Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita's desolate sea-shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her &ther, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man. 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or emotion. 
E'en as the &ce of a clock from which the hands have oeen taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him. 
Vainly oflferea him food; yet he moved not. he looked not, he spake not, 
But, with a variant stare, ever gazed at tne flickering fire-Ugnt. 
" Benedicite/" murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 
More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his aooents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a threshold, 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden. 
Raising his eyes, full of tears, to the silent stars that above them 
Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of mortals. 
Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o'er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and meadow. 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and pilmg huge shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofe of the vilh^. 
Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 
Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering hands 

of a martyr. 
Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, uplifting. 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred house-tops 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 

Tbese things beheld in dismay the cro^d on the shore and on ship- 
board 
u^i^N^^ a* ^Tsb they stood, then cried a\o\id m\Xie\T %xv^\^. 
ive sbaJJ behold no more our homes in tYie vVVAa^e ol Q;t«iA-VirfiV 
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Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm-yards, 
Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of cattle 
Came on the evenine breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 
Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping; encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 
When the wild horses afifrighted sweep by with the speed of the whirl- 
wind, 
Or the loud-bellowine herds of buflFaloes rush to the river. 
Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the horses 
Brokethroughtheirfoldsandfences, and madly rushedo'er the meadows. 

Overwhehned with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them ; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 
Lo ! from ms seat he had mllen, and stretched abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 
Slowly the pnest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 
Knelt at her &thers side, and wailed ^oud in her terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber; 
And wnen she woke u*om the trance, she beheld a multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were moumftdly gazing upon her. 
Pallid^ with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 
Still tne blaze of the ouming viUa^ illumined the landscape. 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faeces around her. 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 
Then a fiuniliar voice she heard, as it said to the people : — 
" Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our exile, 
Then shall Bis sacred dust be jpiously laid in the churchyard." 
Such Wjere the words of the pnest. And there in haste by the sea-side. 
Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 
Bat without hell or book, they buried the former of Giand-Pf6. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast oongr^tion. 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges. 
Twas the returning tide, that afar iiom the waste of the oceahj 
With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hunrin^ landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking ; 
And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed out of the harbour. 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in ruins. 
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part tl^e Sitttsni. 



Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Qrand-Pr6, 

When on the fjEuUng tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the 

north-east 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 
From the cold lakes of the Korth to sultry Southern savannas, — 
From the black shores of the sea to the l^ids where the Father of 

Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 
De^ in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the manmiotn. 
Friends they sought, and homes; and many, despairing, heart-broken, 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 
Lon^ among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered. 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patientlv suffering all things. 
Fair was she and young; but alas ! beK>re her extended, 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered before 

her, 
Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and abandoned, 
As the emigrant's way o'er the Western desert is marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfectj unfinished; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music ana sunshme, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fiading, slowly descended 
Into the JSast i^ain, from whence it late had arisen. 
Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged bv the fever within her, 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit. 
She woiud commence again her endless search and endeavour; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and 

t(»nbstones. 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was aheady at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 
Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper. 
Came with its airy hand to pomt and beckon her forward. 
Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and knoT^n 

him; 
But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 
" Gfabriel Lajeunesse !" said they; " oh, yes ! we have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies; 
Caureurs-des-Bais are they, and famous hunters and trappers." 
'^ Gabriel Lajeunesse !" said others ; " oh^ yes I we have seen him. 
-He is a Fo?/a(/eur in the lowlands of Lomsiaiva." 
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Then would they say:—" Dear child, why dream and wait for hun 



Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal? 
Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son. who has loved thee 
Many a tedious year: come, give him thy hand and be happy! 
Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine's tresses.** 
Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly:—" I cannot ; 
Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not elsewhere. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the path- 
way, 
Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness." 
And thereupon the priest, her Mend and father-confessor, 
Said, with a smile!—** daughter! thy Gfod thus speaketh within thee! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full c^ refreshment; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns a^n to the fountain. 
Patience; accomplish thy labour; accomplish tny work of affection. 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 
Therefore accomplish thy lalK)ur of love, till the heart is made god- 
like, 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 

heaven!" 
Cheered by the good man's words, Evangeline laboured and waited. 
Still in her heart she heard the fimeral mr^e of the ocean, 
But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered " De- 
spair not!" 
Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless discomfort, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 
Let me essay, Muse ! to follow the wanderer's footsteps; 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence; 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet's course through the valley: 
Far from its mar^ at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, m some open space, ana at intervals only; 
Then drawing nearer its banks, throug[h sylvan glooms that conceal it. 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 
Happy, at length, if he nnd the spot where it reaches an outlet 

n. 

It was the month of Mav. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore, and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream ofthe broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed bv Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together. 

Bound DY the bonds of a common beUef and a common misfortune ; 

Men ana women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 

Soufi^t for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fiur OpelousaEu 

With them Evangeline went, and hear guide, \\vfe '^«»\5aet'^€ws«!^. 

Oowaid o'ersuDkea sands, tnrough a wil^itoi^esa «ft\sXwfc'WiJ9si.Us«^ 
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Day after day they gHded down the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rusning chutes, among green islands, where plume-like 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their mamn, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans wadea 

Level die lands(»pe grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by chiha-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dovecots. 

They were approachmg the region where reigns perpetual summer, 

Where throu^ the Golden Coast^ and groves of orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the nver away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the Bayou of 

Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
YThich, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like burners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrak. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset. 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was, as it glanced and gleamed on tne water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the arches, 
Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chmks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around them; 
And o'er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness, — 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of the prairies. 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 
So, at the hoof-beats of £ate, with sad forebodings of evil. 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of ofoom has attained it. 
But Evangeline's heart was sustained by a vision, that fointly 
Floated bdTore her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moonlight 
It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a phantom. 
Through those 'shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered oefore ner, 
And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow (rf the boat, rose one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signal-sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his 



Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the blast rang. 
Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest. 
Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred to the music 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 
Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant branches; 
But not a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness ; 
And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the midnight, 
Silent at times^ then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 
^Siusb MB tbejraang of old on their own Acadian rrieta. 
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And through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the desert, 

Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from those shades* and before 
them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalay^ 
Water-lilies m mjrriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the neads of the boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 
And with the heat of noon ; and numberless s;^lvan islands. 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 
Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin. 
Safely their boat was.moored; and scattered about on the greensward. 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 
Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 
Hung their kdder of ro^s aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stau^ the angels ascending, descending. 
Were the swift humming-birds, thiat flitted from blossom to blossom. 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 
Filled was her heaxt with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial 

Kearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands. 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o*er the water. 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 
KcHTthward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and beaver. 
At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 
Dark and neglectea locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat b^ond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sou^t in the west^ wilds oblivion of self and m sorrow. 
Swiftly they glided alon^, close under the lee of the island, 
Rat by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of mlmettos, 
So that they saw not the Doat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 
And undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the sleepers ; 
An^ of Qod was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 

^ Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 

1 After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distance, 
Ab from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest : — " Father Felician! 
Scnnething says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 

. Is it a fbonsh dream, an idle and vague superstition? 

: Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ?*' 

'. Then, with a blush, she added : — " Alas for my credulous fancy ! 

( Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning." 

But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled «&\i'fc«Mw«^-. — 
''Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are lYicy to\»^?n*i\iW3^.T£!fi«sC\\\'^ 

■ Feeing ia deep md stUl; and the word that tLo«*» qtl \)afc ^osfeRfe 
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Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart and to what the world calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the southward, 
On the banks of the T4che, are the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her brid€|proom, 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepfolcL 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees ; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 
They wno dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana." 

And with these words of cheer they arose and continued their jonmey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o'er the landscape; 
Twinkling vapours arose; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a doud with edges of silver. 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline's heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
Touched by the made spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the li^t of love, as the skies and waters around her. 
Then from a neigh W)uring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow-spray that hung aer the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soari^ to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied &cchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision; 
As when, Mter a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
With such a prelude as tnis. and hearts that throbbed with emotion, 
Slowly they entered the T^he, where it flows through the green 

Opelousas, 
And through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland. 
Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighbouring dwelling; — 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 

in. 

Kbab to the bank of the river, overshadowed by oaks, from whose 

branches 
Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted. 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 
FiUhig the air with fragrance. The house itself was of timbers 
Hewn from the cypress-tree, and cmrefully fitted together. 
Large and low was the roof; and on slender columns supported, 
Rose-wreathed, vine^ncirded, a broad and spacious veranda. 
Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended around it. 
At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the garden, 
Btationed the dove-cota were, as love's pexvetxaS^ sjictooV, 
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Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 
Silence reigned over the place. The line of shadow and sunshine 
Ran near tne tops of the trees ; but the house itself was in shadow, 
And from its chimney-top^ ascending and slowly expanding 
Into the evening air, a tmn blue column of smoke rose. 
In the rear of the house, from the garden-gate ran a pathway 
Through the great groves of oak to the skuiis of the Umitless prauie. 
Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 
Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvass 
Hanging loose from tneir spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 
Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grape-vines. 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups. 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of deer-skin. 
Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish sombrero 
Qazed on the peaceftd scene, with the lordlv look of its mastter. 
Round about him were numberl^s herds of kine, that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoury freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 
Fully his hr^, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the evening. 
Sudd^y out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foam on the myeise currents of ocean. 
Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o'er the prairie, 
And the whole mass oecame a cloud, a shaoe in the distance. 
Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate of the 

garden 
Saw he the forms of the* priest and the maiden advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder; 
When they beheld his face, they recognised Basil the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led liis guests to the garden. 
There in an arbour of roses with endless question and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly embraces, 
Laughii:^ and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtfriL 
ThoughlSil. for Gabriel came not ; and now dark doubts and misgivings 
Stole o'er tne maiden's heart; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 
Broke the silence and said,— '^ If you came by the Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encounter^ my Gabriel's boat on the bayous ? " 
Over Evangeline's face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 
Tears came into her' eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent. — 
" Gone? is Gabriel gone?" and, concealing her face on his shoulder, 
All her overburdened heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. • 
Then the good Basil said.— and his voice grew blithe as he said it, 
" Be of g(KKi cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 
Foolidi boy ! he has 1^ me alone with my herds and my horses. 
Moody ana restless grown, and tired and troubled, his spirit 
Coida no longer endure the cabn of this quiet existence. 
Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowfrd ever^ 
Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and Ins tco\M<», 
Be at Jengtb had become so tedious to men andXA xQaade&s^ 
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Tedious even to me, that at len^h I bethought me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark Mountains, 
Huntmg for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 
Therefore be of ^ood cheer: we will follow the fugitive lover j 
He is not far on his way, ana the Fates and the streams are ag^nst him. 
Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his prison." 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the river, 
Borne alofb on his comrades' arms, came Michael the fiddler. 
Lon^ under Basil's roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, 
Havmg no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his sflver locks and his fiddle. 
" Long live Michael !'* they cried. " our brave Acadian minstrel !" 
As they bore him aloft in triumpnal procession ; and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 
Kindly and oft. and recalling the past, while Basil, enraptured, 
Hailea with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 
Lauffhing loud and long, and embracmg mothers and daughters. 
Mudi they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith, 
All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanour; 
Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the climate, 
And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who would take 

them; 
Each one thought in his heart that he too would ^o and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the any veranda. 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper of Basil 
Waited his late return; and they rested and feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 
All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 
Fan: rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but within doors, 
Brighter than tliese, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering 

lamplight. 
Then fr^m his station aloft;, at the head of the table, the herdsman 
Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless profusion. 
Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 
Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as they listened : — 
" Welcome once more, my friends, who so long have been friendless 

and homeless. 
Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance than the old 

one! 
Sere no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers ; 
Bere no stony ground iwovokes the wrath of the farmer 
Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel through 

the water. 
All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 
Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the prairies ; 
Here, too, lands m&j be had for the asking, and forests of tmiber 
fF/tli a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 
Alter your housea are built, and your ftelda aie y^YLo^ -wi^XiVkajcvtats^ 
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No King George of England shall drive you away from your liomesteads, 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing your farms and your 

cattle." 
Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 
And. his nuge brawnv hand came thimdering down on the table, 
80 that the guests all started; and Father Felician, astounded, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nofitrils. 
But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and gayer :— 
" Only beware of the fever, my friends^ beware of the fever I 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate. 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one's neck in a nutshell !" 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 
It was the neighbouring Creoles and small Acadian planters. 
Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil trie herdsman. 
Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbours : 
Friend clasped fnend in his arms ; and they who before were as 

strangers. 
Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other. 
Prawn by the gjsntle bond of a conmion country together. 
But in the neighbouring hall a strain of music, proceeding 
From the accordant strmgs of Michael's melodious fiddle, 
Koke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted. 
All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
Whirl of the oizzv dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 
J)reamlike, with beaming eyes, and the rush of fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and the 
herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present and future ; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Heard she the soimd of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 
Cune o'er her hearty and unseen she stole forth into the garden. 
Beautiful was the mght. Behind the black wall of the forest. 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of the 

moonlight, 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
Poured out their souls in odours, that were their prayers ana confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 
Fuller of fr^rance than they, and as heavy with shadows and night- 
I dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical moonlight 
Seen^ to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 
', As, through the garden-gatB, beneath the brown shade of the oak-trees, 
; Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 
; Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
I Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite numbers. 
' Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens^ 

Shratie on the eyes of man^ who had ceased to iDDAx\«\ vssdi 'v^t^\^ , 
Save when a, blkziDg comet was seen on the 'W8Ji\& oi \\i«b\.\.c£is£^« 
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As if a hand had appeared, and written upon them, *' Upharsm." 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the ureses, 

Wandered alone, and she cried :— " Gabriel ! my beloved ! v 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee? 

Ari; thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me? 

Ah, how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie ! 

Ah, how often thme eyes have looked on the woodlands around me ! 

Ah, how often beneath this oak, returning from labour, 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy slumbers ! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee?" 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip-poor-will sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, throuffh the neighbouring thickets, 

Farther and fiu1;her away it floated and dropped into silence. 

" Patience !" whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of darkness ; 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, " To-morrow I" 

Bright rose the sun next day ; and aU the flowers of the garden 
Bathea his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of crystal 
" Farewell !" said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy threshold ; 
" See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and fiunine, 
And, too, the Foofish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom was 

coming." 
" Farewell !" answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil descended 
Down to the rivefs brink, where the boatmen already were waiting. 
Thus beginning their journey with morning and sunshine and gladness. 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before them. 
Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over tne desert. 
Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 
Found they the trace of his course, in lake or forest or river ; 
Nor after many days had they found him; but vague and uncertain 
Rumours alone were their guides through a wild and desolate country; 
Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 
Weary and worn, they alight^, and learned from the garrulous land- 
lord. 
That on the day before, with horses and miides and companions, 
Gabriel left the village, and took the roaa of the prairies. 

IV. 

Fak in the West there lies a desert land, where the mountains 
Lift, through i)erpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 
Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, like a gateway, 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant's waggon, 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, amon^ the Wind-river Mountains, 
Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska; 
And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sierras, 
Fretted mth sand and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Jiumberlesa torrents, with ceaseless aoxm^, ^eaoeaii^ tha ocean, 
J^o the great chords of a harp, in lowd and 8o\enfli n^x^^^ta. 

^Pfeading between these streams ate t\i^'7TOTitoiV3&,>i^\>^^KSx^^Tsarf«! 

-oiUowj bays of grass ever rolling in shaAo^ wA s«Ln^fiMafe^ 
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Bright with luxmiant clusters of roses and purple amorpfaas. 
Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck ; 
Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless horses ; 
Fixes that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael's children, « 
Stsdning the desert with blood; and above their terrible war-trails 
Oiixdes smd sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture. 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in oattle. 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage marauders; 
Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift-running rivers; 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchonte monk of the desert^ 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook-side; 
And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 

Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind him. 
IHfcY after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Fcflowed his nying steps, and thought each day to overtake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or tnought they saw, the smoke of his camivfire 
Rise in the morning ah: from the distant plain ; but at nightfall, 
When they had reached the place, they found only embers and ashes. 
And, though their hearts were sad at times and their bodies were weary, 
Hope still guided them on as the magic Fata Morgana 
Shewed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished before them. 

Once, as they sat by then: evening fire, there silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people. 
From the for-off hunting-grounds of the cruel Camanches, 
Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had been murdered. 
Touched were theur hearts at her story, and warmest and friendliest 

welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feasted among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 
But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his compaiuons, 
Worn with the long day's march and the chase of the deer and the 

bison. 
Stretched tnemselves on the ground, and slept where the quivering 

fire-light 
Flashed on theur swarthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped up in their 

blankets. 
Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian accent. 
All tne tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and reverses. 
Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 
Hi^less heayrt like her own had loved and had be^iv ^m^^wcvXi^. 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woTawo?^ tw$i\»sa&v2>\v^ 
TetiD ber sorrow pleased that one who had suftei^ ^^\iR»x Vet.» 
She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 
Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and vrlieii s\i"a\^fiA vskA^ 
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Still was mate ; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale of the 

Mowis ; 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a maiden, 
But, when the morning came, arose and j^assed &om the wigwam. 
Fading and melting away ana dissolving mto the sun-shine. 
Till she beheld him no more, though she followed for into tne forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird incantation, 
^Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a phantom. 
That, through the pines o'er her father's lodge, in the hush of the 

twilmit. 
Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the maiden. 
Till she followed his green and waving plume through the forest, 
And never more returned, nor was seen a^dn by her people. 
Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline listened 
To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the enchantress. 
Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 
Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendour 
Touchinff the sombre leaves, and embracing and fillinff the woodland. 
With a aelicious sound the orook rushed by, and the branches 
Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely auoible whispers. 
Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline's heart, but a secret, 
Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror. 
As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 
It was no earbhljr fear. A breath from the region of spirits 
Seemed to float m the air of night ; and she felt for a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a phantom. 
And with this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom had 

vanished. 

Early upon the morrow the march was resumed ; and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along : — " On the western slope of these moun- 
tains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe chief of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and Jesus ; 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as theyhearhim." 
Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline answered, — 
" Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await us !" 
Thither they turned their steeds ; and behind a spur of the mountains, 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices, 
- And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a rivei\ 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit M.ission. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village. 
Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A crucifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by ^pe-vines, 
Looked with its agonised face on the multitude kneehng beneath it. 
This was their riural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 
Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the traveWeTS, neaiei »wtQ»«3si\n%^ 
^^w on the swarded floor, and joined m tYie eN<iTim"|Ac^<iNk>^ 
Mut when the service was done, andt\le^>eIvG^c^\oxi\wi^s2^«v 
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Forth £rom the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of the 

sower, 
Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 
Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant expression, 
Hearing the homelike sounds oi his mother-tongue m the forest, 
And with words of kindness conducted them into his wigwauL 
There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the maize-ear 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of the teacher. 
Soon was their story told ; and the priest with solemnity answered : 
" Not six suns have risen and set smce Gabriel, seated 
On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes. 
Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and continued nis journey !" 
SoA was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an accent of kmd- 

ness; 
But on Evaiigeline's heart fell his words as in winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have deptuied. 
" Fartothe north he hasgone," continued the priest: "hut in autumn. 
When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.'' 
Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, — 
" Let me remain with thee, for mv soul is sad and afflicted." 
So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes on the morrow. 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with hiis Indian guides and companions, 
Homewam Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other, — 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of maize that were 

springing 
Green mm the ground when a stranger she came, now waving above 

her, 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrds. 
Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 
Hushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover. 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the corn-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 
" Patience I " the priest would say ; " have fwth, and thy prayer will 

be answered! 
Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head firom the meadow, 
See how its leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet; 
It is the oonipass-flower, that the finger of God has suspended 
Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller's journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 
Sudi in the soul of man is futh. The blossoms of passion, 
Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 
Bat they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odour is deadly. 
Only this humble pmnt can guide us here, and hereafter 
Grown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of 

nepenthe." 

So cune fheautuimi, and passed, and the ivrnto,— ^cXt ^^fi^fs.^ 
aune not; 
Bhmomed the apening spring, and the notes of I'bd i^iXiutA^^i^^ 
bird 
a 
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Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood,— yet Qabriel came not. 

But on the breatn of the summer-winds a rumour was wafted 

Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odour of blossom. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 

Qabriel had his lodge b^r the banks of the Saginaw river. 

And, with retumine guides, that sought the lakes of St. Lawrence, 

Saying a sad farewdl, Evangeline went from the Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 

She had attainea at length the depths of the Michigan forests. 

Found she the hunter's lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant &r was seen the wandering maiden ; — 
Now in the tentsof grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 
Now in secludea hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when m hope began the long journey; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
Leaving behincTit, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread fiEiint streaks of eray o'er her foreheiid, 
Pawn of another life, that broke o*er her earthly horizon. 
As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 



In that delightfiil land which is washed by the Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle. 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 
There all the air is babn, and the peach is the emblem of beauty, 
And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the forest, 
As if they &in would appease the Dryads whose haunts theiy moLested. 
There from the troubleii sea had Evangeline landed, an exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 
There old Ben6 Leblanc had died ; and when he departed, 
Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the city. 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a stranger; 
And her ear was pleased with the ' thee' and ' thou' of the Quakoi, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country. 
Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 
So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavour, 
Ended, to reconunenoe no more upon earth, unoomplainiiig, 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her 



As from a mountain's top the rainy mists of the morning 
Roll away^ and afar we behold the landscaj)e below* us 
Sun-illummed, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 
80 fell the mJsta from her mind, and she saw the world far betow her, 
^1* /M? longer, but all illumined mt\i\o\e-, Mi^\JaftT^\X«w!^ 



Jl^'cb she bad climbed so far, lying smoolYi wttitec m\JW6 ^o^md^r^ 
«»toe/iras not forgotten. Within \ 



i Yiex \ieait ^aa \3^ Vxoa^i^^ 
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Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 
Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silenoe and absence. 
Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not 
Over him yean had no power ; he was not changed, but transfigured ; 
He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not absent; 
Patience, and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 
So vras her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spioes, 
SofEered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 
Other hope had she none, nor wish in me, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as & Sister of Mercy ; firequenting 
Jjoaaelf and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 
Where distress and want concealed th^nselves from the sunl^ht, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished n^lected. 
N]£^ after night, when the world was asleep, as the watchman re- 



Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the diy, 
High at some bnelv window he saw the light of her taper. 
Bay after day, in tne gray of the dawn, as slow througd the suburbs 
I^odded the German larmer, with flowers and fruits for the markeb. 
Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its wat(^ungs. 

Thai it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the cit^. 
Presaged by wondrous sigps, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
DarkoiiDg the sun in their flight, with naught in their ciaws but an 

aOOHL 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 
Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow, 
So destE flooded life, and, overflowing its natural margin, 
Snread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor; 
But all perished alike breath the scoui]^ of his anger ; — 
Onltj, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeles& 
TbsD, in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and wood- 
lands;—* 
Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in i& midst of splendour, its humble walls seem to echo 
Solthr the words of the Lord :— *' The poor ye always have with you." 
Thimer, by night and by day, came the Sister of MercTf. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams or celestial li^ht encircle her forehead with splendour, 
Sucii as the artist pamts o'er the brows of saints and apostles, 
Or such as hangs by night o'er a city seen at a distanc3. 
Unto their eyes it seemed the hunps of the city celestial, 
Lito whose snining gates ere long their spirits would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the stieete, desei\ft^«s!^^sfiiSSGis 
Wendiz^Jb^r quiet wajr^ she entered the door ot lA^e ^XxosSloKraa^. 
Sweet en the summer air was the odour of ftowei* \3a. ^^ «8B5d«B>^ 
And ^ moused on her wa,y to gather the feirest amoi^^AjMSBiv . ^ 
a»^ the djrmg once more unght rejoice in their ttajg^wwe» «QdL\sR»N^l - 
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Then, as she mounted the stairsto the corridors, cooled by theeast wind. 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes &om the belfiy of Ghrist 

Church, 
While, intennmgled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
SoundjB of .psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their chiuxh at 

Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit : 
Something within her said, — " At length thy trials are ended ;" 
And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants^ 
Moistening the feverish lip and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their &oes, 
Where on theur pallets they lav, like drifts of snow by the road-side. 
Many a lan^d nead, upraised as Evangeline entered. 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presenoe 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walLs of a prison. 
And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for ever. 
Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night-time ; 
Vacant their places were, or nUed already by strangers. 

Suddenly^ as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colourless lips apart, while a shudder, 
Ban through ner frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from 

her fingers. 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning: 
Then there escaped frx)m her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dvin£^ heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long and thin and gray were the locks that shaded his temples ; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood ; 
So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 
Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever. 
As if life, like the Heorew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and lus spirit exhausted 
Seemed to lie sinking down through mfinite depths in the darkness. 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinkins^ and sinking. 
Then through those realms of shade, in multiphed reverberations, 
H^azd he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-Kke, 
" Gabriel! my beloved !" and died away into silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood ; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them. 
Tillage, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walking under their 

shadow. 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowk he lifted his eyelids^ 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangefine knelt by his bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whis]^ her name, for the accents unuttered 
IVed on hia lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 
bavespok&L 
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Vainly he strove to rise ; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 
Kissed his dyin^ lips, and laid liis head on her boiom. 
Sweet was the li^ht of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness. 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 



And. as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, " Father I thank thee I" 



SniiL stands the forest primeval; but far away from its shadow, 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard^ 
In the heart of the city, thejr lie, unknown and unnoticei 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for ever; 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy ; 
Thousands of toilingnands, where theirs have ceased from then: labours : 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey ! 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the shades of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only idong the shore of the mournful a^d misty Atlantic 
Linger a ^w Apadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
In the fisherman's cot the wheel and the loom are still busy ; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of homespun. 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline's story. 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest 
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PRELUDE. 



Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were; soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 

Or where the denser grove receives 

No sunlight from above, 
But the daiK foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 

The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 

I lay upwi the ground ; 
. His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broaa leaves over me 
Clapped their httle hands in glee, 
"With one continuous sound; — 

A slumberous sound,— a sound that brings 

The feelings of a dream, — 
As of innumerable wings, 
ASj when a bell no longer swings. 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 

O'er meadow, lake, and stream. 

And dreams of that which cannot die, 

^ght visions, came to me. 
As lapped in thought I used to lie, 
And gaze into the summer sky. 
Where the sailing clouds went Dy> 

Like ships upon the sea; 

J>ream8 that the soul of yo\i^\i engid^ 

Ere Fancy has lieen que\ieA\ 
Old legends of the monvusYi page. 
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Traditions of the saiiit and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of eld. 

And, loving still these quaint old themes, 

Even in the city's throng 
I feel the freshness of the breams, 
That, crossed hy shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which hrings 
The Spring, clothed hke a hride, 

When nestling huds unfold their wings, 

And hishop's-caps have golden rings, 

Musing upon many thiiugs, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy I 
They were my playmates when a child. 
And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 

Asif I wereaboy; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 
" Come, he a child once more !" 

And waved their long arms to and fro. 

And beckoned solemnly and slow : 

Oh. I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar ; 

Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood. 
Solemn and silent everywhere! 
Nature with folded bands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer 1 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And, where the sunshine darted through, 
Spr^ a vapour soft and blue. 

In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again ; 
Low lisplngs of thesummei is&si, 
J^roppi^g on the ripened graitt, 
Aa once upon the flower. 
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Visions of childhood! Stay, oh, stay! 

Ye were so sweet and wild 1 
And distant voices, seemed to say, 
" It cannot be ! Thev pass away ! 
Other theines demand, tny lay ; 

Thou art no more a child ! 

" The land of Song within thee lies, 

Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of E^ancy's sleepless eyes . 

Are gates unto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, Uke stars, arise, 

Its clouQUsi are angels' wings. 

" Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 
Kor forests sounding like the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 
Where the woodmnds bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 

" There is a forest where the din • 

Of iron branches sounds ! 
A mighty river roars between. 
And whosoever looks therein^ 
Sees the heavens all black with sin, — 

Sees not its deptlis nor bounds. 

" Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid npjs say, * It is past 1 
We can return no more I ' 

" Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life's deep stream ! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn Voices of the Ni^ht, 
That can soothe thee, or affhght, — 
Be these hencefprth thy theme." 



HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

'AiTiraalrj, TplKKurros. 

I HEABJ) the traUing gamaenU oi \]\a.fe 'Si'&Vife 

Sweep throi^ her mai\Ae Yisii\a\ 
1 8&W her sable skirts all frmg^ m>i\i\\SD*. 
From the celestial -waWal 
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I felt her. pesenoe; hj its spell of might, 

Stoop er me from aJbave ; 
The calm majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I l<oye. 

I heard the soraids of sorrow and delight, 

The manifold soft diimes. 
That fill the haunted chamhers of the Night, 

Like some old poiet's rhymes. 

From the cool dstems of the midnight air 

My spirit diank repose ; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 

From tiiose deep cisterns flows. 

holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before ! 
Thou layest thy finder on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe thii^ prayer ; 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 

The best-bdovM Night ! 



A PSALM OP LIFE. 

WHAT THB HBAST OF THX TOUK^HAN SAID TO THS PSALIOST. 

TstL me not, in mournful numbers, 
** Lile is btit an empty dream I " 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, ^ 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust retumest," 

Was not spoken of the sduL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to^y. 

Art IB loDg, and Time is fleeting. 

And OUT hearts, though stout and\stw?e. 
Still, like muffled drums, ai^ ^beating 
Funeml marches to the grttve. 
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In the world's Iffoad field of battle, 
In the bivouac (tf Life, • 

Be not like dumb, driyen cattle! 
Be a hero in the stiife li 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasantl 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act. — act in the living Ftesent ! 
Heart within, and Qod overhead 1 

Lives of great men all lemiiid ns 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ^ 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er Ws solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us. then, be up and doing, 
Witn a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, stiU pursuing. 
Learn to laboujr and to wait. 



THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

These is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sicMd keejo. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that ^row between. 

** Shall I have nought that is fair 9"> saith he ; 

" Have nought mit the bearded grain? ' 
Though the. breath 6f these flowers is sweet to me 

I will give them tSl back again.-^ 

Hegazed at the flowers with teitrfiil eyes^ 

He kissed th^ir droop^g leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in hii sheaves. 

" My Lord has need of these flotverets gay," 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are ttiey, 

Where he was once a child. 

They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Transplanted by my care ; 
And sainix upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.*^ 
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And the motber gaviS) in tears and pain,- 
The flowers shS most did love ; 

She knew she diould find them all ogam 
In the fields of light above; 

Oh, not in cruelty, notin wrath, 

The Reaper caine that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 



THE UGHt OF STARS. 

The night is come, but not too soon; 

And sinking silently, 
All silently, uie little moon 

Drops down behind the iky. 

There is no light in- earth or heaven, 
But the cold light of stars ; 

^nd the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love? 

The star of love and dreams? 
Oh. no ! from that blue tent above, 

A hero's armour ^eams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 

When I behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 

Tne shield of that red star. 

star of strength! I see thee stand ' 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailM hand, 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light, 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 ^e the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will, 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still. 

And calm, and self-possessed. 

And thou too, "Whosoe'er thou art, 
That rjsadest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart. 
Be resointiB and calm. 
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Oh. fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Enow how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the hours of Day are numbered. 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms mm and tfdl. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour-wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The belovM, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the young and sfeong, who cherished 
Is oble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life ! 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my jouth was given, 

More than all tnings else to love mo. 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a jslow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chaur beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and t^der eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking dovmwaird from the skies. 

Uttered not j yet comprehended. 
Is the spirit's voiceless prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings enied^ 
Breathing from her lipa oi asi. 
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Oh. though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died ! 



FLOWERS. 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 

Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands in the revelation of his love. 

Bright and dorious is that revelation, 
Written m over this great world of ours ; 

Making evident our own creation, 
In these stars of earth,— these golden flowers. 

And the poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 

Of the selfnsame. universal bein§. 
Which is throDbing in his brain and heart 

Gorffeous flowerets in the sunlight shining. 
Blossoms flaunting in the ey6 of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, ' 
Buds that open only to decay 5 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night I 

These in flowers and men aire more than seeming; 

Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the poet, in no idl^ dreaming, 

Seeth in nimself and in the flowers. 

Every where about us toe th^ ^lowinff, 
Some like stars, to tell us B^na% i& \«Bn\ 

Others, their hhie eyes with tJMO^ o*te«fticyfto|^^ ' 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden ocKuv ' 
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Not alone in Spring's armorial bearing, 
And in Summer's green-emblazoned field. 

But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink ; 

Not alone m her vast dome of gloiy. 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers. 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings. 

Teaching us,, oy mcwt. persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 

And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 



THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I HAYB read, in s<)me old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange, and vague, 

That & mionight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau's rushing stream. 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awfiil dream, 
The artay' of the dead. 

White as a; sea^fog, landward bound, 

The spectral camp was seen, 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

The river flowed betwe^i. 

No other tok^ nor sound was there, 

No drum, not sentry^ pace ; 
^Z!&9 inist^e banners cLs^iped the car. 
As o/onds with douda embtacse. 
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But, when the old cathedral-bell 

ftoclaimed the morning prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 

On the alarmM air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 

The troubled army fled ; 
Uprose the glorious mormng star, 

The ^lastly host was deaa 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man, 

That strange and mystic scroll, 
That an army of phantoms vast and wan 

Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, 

In Fancy's misty light, 
Gi&^ntic snapes and snaaows gleam 

Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-gcound 

The spectral camp is seen. 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice, nor sound is there, 

In the army of the grave ; 
No other challenge breaks the wr^ 

But the rushing of Life's wave. 

And, when the solemn and deep church-bell 

Entreats the soul to pray. 
The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows sweep away. 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 

The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star. 

Our ^lastly fears are dead. 



MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 

Yes, the Year is ^winff old. 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 

Death, with firosty hand and cold, 
Pludcs the old mda bv the beard^ 
Sorel^y sorely I 
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The leaves are faUing, Ming, 

Solemnly and slow ; 
Caw! caw! the rooks are calling; 

It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe! 

Through woods and mountain nasses 
The winds, like anthems, roll; 

The^ are chanting solemn masses, 
Smging, " Pray for this poor soul ; 
Pray, pray!" 

And the hooded clouds, like firiais, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 

And patter their doleful prayers j— 
But their prayers are ail in vam, 
All in vam ! 

There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despisM Lear, 
A king, a king! 

Then comes the summer-like day. 

Bids the old man rejoice! 
His joy ! his last ! OIl the old m&n gray 

Lovpth that eyernsofl yoice, 
Qentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, — 
To the voice gentle and low 

Of the soft air, nke a daughter's lareafch,^ 
" Prav do not mock me so ! 
Do not laugh at me !" 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies ; 
No stain from its breath is spread 

Over the glassy skies, 
Komist or stain! 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 

Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 
"Vez not his ghost!*' 

Then comes, with an awM roar,. 

Qathering and sounding on^ 
The storm-wind from Labrador^ ^ 

The wind Eurodydon, 
The storm-wmdl 
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Howl! howl! and from the foresfc 
Sweep the red leaves away! 

Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 
Soul ! could thus decay, 
And be swept away I 

For there shall come a mightier blast, 

There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars, from heaven down-cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away! 
Kyrie, eleisonl 
Chiiste, eleison! 



L'ENVOI. 

Yb voices, that arose 

After the evenmg's close, 

And whispered to my restless heart repose! 

Go, breathe it in the ear 

Of all who doubt and fear, 

And say to them, " Be of good cheer !" 

Te sounds, so low and calm, 
That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angeFs psalm 

Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine-forest, dark and hoar ! 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 
But speaking from death's frost, 
Like nery tongues at Pentecost I 

Glimmer, as frmeral lamps. 
Amid the chills and danrps 
Of tiie vast plain where l^eath encamps! 



THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE, 

— ^ — 4 



DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses nrom time to time, and turns and hearkens ; 

So walking here in twilight, my friends ! 

I hear your voices, sonened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assdstanoe. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told. 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 
Te have repaid me back a thousandtbld. 

By every friendly sign and salutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown! 

Thanks for each kindly wmrd, each silent token. 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone. 

Friends are around us, thou^ no w<hx1 be ^p<^en. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery! 

The pleasant books, that sUently among 
Our hous^old treasures tsJce familiar placjes, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

Witn eye of sense, your outward form and semblance; 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live for ever young in my remembrance. 

Kever grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 

Your gentle voices will flow on for ever, 
WhoD life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 
Aa through a leafless landscape ^o^^a 9^ ivn^i. 
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Kot chance of birth or place has made us Mends, 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 

But the endeavour for the self-s^une ends, 
With the same hopes and fears and asj^tions. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk^ 

Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 
Not interrupting with mtrusive talk 

The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when the bmps are lighted. 

To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited ! 



BY THE SEASIDE. 



THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 

" Build me straight, worthy Master ! 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel. 
That shall laugh at aU disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle 1" 

The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard : 

For nis heart was in his work, and tiie heart 

Giveth grace unto every art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips. 

As the eddies and. dimples <^ the tide 

Play round the bows oi ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee. 

He answered, " Ere long we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch, 

As ever weathered a wintry sea!" 

And first with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every part, 
A Httle model the Master wrought. 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, 
Its counterpart in miniature ; 
That with a hand more swSX, 9sA suid 
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The greater labour might be brought 

To answef to his inward thought. 

And as he laboured, his mind ran o*er 

The various ships that were built of yore, 

And above them all, and strangest of all 

Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall. 

Whose pictiuie was han^uiff on the wall, 

With bows and stem raLsed hi^ in air. 

And balccmies hanging here and there^ 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that foowa 

From some old castle, looking down 

Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

Aiid he said with a smile, *' Our ship, I wis, 

Shall be of another form than this r 

It was of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft ; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 

Pressing down upon sail and mast, 

Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 

With graceful curve and slow aegrees, 

That she might be docile to the helm. 

And that the currents of parted seas. 

Closing behind, with mighty force. 

Might aid and not impeae her course. 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of the vessel, 
That should laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 

Covering many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around ; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 

And scattered here and there, with these, 

The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 

Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula*3 sunny bay. 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke 1 

Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 

To note how many wheels of toil 

One thought, one word, can set in motion (. 

There's not a ship that sails the ocean, 

But every climate, eveiy soil. 

Must bring its tribute, great or smaU» 

And help to build the wooden wall I 

The mn was rising o'er fhc aea^ 
And Jong the level shadoiWBlav, 
Aa if they, too, the beasna -ww^^ife 
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Of some great, aiiy argosy, 
Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 
Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when he spose, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning. 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach. 
Interrupted the old man's speech. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth. 

The old man and the fieiy youth ! 

The old man, in whose busy brain 

Many a ship that sailed the main 

Was modelled o*er and o'er again ; — 

The fieiy youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dexterity. 

The heir of his house and his daughter's hand, 

When he had built and launched nom land 

What the elder head had planned. 

" Thus," said he, "will we build this ship! 

Lay square the blocks upon the slip. 

And follow well this plan of mine. 

Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 

Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 

To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Geor:^ pine 

Here together shall combme. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly &me. 

And the Union be her name ; 

For the day that gives her to the sea 

Shall give my daughter unto theel" 

The Master's word 

Enraptured the young man heard, 

And as he turned his &ce aside. 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 

Standii^ before 

Her father's door. 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair. 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and feu*. 

With the breath of mom and the soft sea air. 

Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach. 

Just beyond the billow's leaeh:; 

But be 

Was the restless, seethiDg, stormy «e&\ 
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Ah, how skilful grows the hand 

That obeveth Love's command I 

It is the heart, and not the brain. 

That to the highest doth attain, 

And he who foiloweth Love's behest 

Far exceedeth all the rest ! 

Thus with the rising of the sun 

Was the noble task oegun. 

And soon throughout the ship-yard's bounds 

Were heard the intermindea sounds 

Of axes and of mallets, plied 

With vigorous arms on every side; 

Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 

The Keel (^ oak for a noble ship. 

Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 

Was liring ready, and stretched along 

The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 

Happy, thrice happy, every one 

Who sees his labour well b^n^ 

And not perplexed and multiphed, 

By idly waitmg for time wid tide I 

And when the hot, long day was o'er. 
The young man at the Master's door 
8at with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill, 
The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September galei. 
Of pirates upon the Spanish Main, 
And ships that never came back again. 
The chance and change of a sailor's life, 
Want and plenty, rest and strife, 
His roving fancy, like the wind. 
That notmng can stay and nothing can bind, 
And the magic charm of forei^ lands, 
With shadows of palms, and snining sands, 
Where the tumbhng surf. 
O'er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 
Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar^ 
As he lies alone and asleep on the turf. 
And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 
With all its terror and mystery. 
The dim dark sea, so like unto Death, 
That divides and yet unites mankind ! 
And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of his pipe would awhile illume 
The silent group in the twi\\g\i\. g\oom, 
And thoughifvd faces, as in a dreajoi-, 
And for a moment one migVit iiiaTY. 
What had been hidden by t\ie darfe-> 
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That the head of the maiden lay at rest^ 
Tenderly, on the young man's breust ! 

Day by day the vessel crew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 

Stemson and keelson and stemson-knee^ 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A SKeleton ship rose up to view ! 

And around the bows and along the side 

The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 

Till after many a week, at length, 

Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk. 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk ! 

And around it columns oi smoke, upwreathing, 

Bose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 

Caldron, that slowed, 

And overflowea 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 

And amid the clamours 

Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the Master and his men .•— 

" Build me straight, worthv Mast^, 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disia^ter. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!" 

With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

Tliat, like a thought should have control 

Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 

Would reach down and grapple with the land, 

And immoveable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast I 

And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

With robes of white, that &r behind 

Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rismg from the water, 

But modelled from the Master's daughter! 

On many a dreary and misty night 

'Twill be seen by the rays of the signal-light, 

Speeding along through the rain and the dark. 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark. 

The pilot 0/ some phantom Ywrk, 

Guiding the vesseL in its fligbti, 
gy»PAth none other knows ang\i\.\ 
Behold, at last, 
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Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ;* 
Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and &st ! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 

Lay the snow, 

They fell,— those lordly pmes I 

Those grand, majestic pines ! 

'Mid snouts and cheers 

The jaded steers. 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 

Those captive kin^ so straight and tall, 

To be shorn of their streaming hair, 

And, naked and bare. 

To feel the stress ana the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them for ever more 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 

And every where 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stnpes and stars. 

Ah', when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbours shall behoM 

That m^ unrolled, 

'Twill be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless! 

All is finished ! and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched. 

And o*er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours dight, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old. 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of goVd. 
£i5 beating heart is not at xe^ *, 
And fajT and wide. 
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With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands, 

With her foot ujwn the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honour of her marriage-day, 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Round her like a veil descending. 

Ready to be 

The bride <rf the gray, old sea. 

On the deck another bride 

Is standing by her lover's side. 

Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 

Like the shadows cast by clouds. 

Broken by many a sunny fleck, 

Fall around them on the deck. 

The praj;er is said. 

The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 

And in tears the good old Master 

Shakes the brown hand of his son, 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 

In silence, for he cannot speSc, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor— 

The shepherd of that wandering flock, 

That has the ocean for its wold. 

That has the vessel for its fold, 

Eing ever from rock to rock — 
e, with accents mild and clear, 
Is of warning, words of cheer. 
But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 
He knew the chart 
Of the sailor's heart. 
All its pleasures and its griefs, 
All its shallows and rocky reefs. 
All those secret currents, that now 
With such resistless undertow, 
And lift and drift, with terribfe force, 
The will from its moorings and its course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

*' Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound, are 'we. 

Sefore, bebind, and ail arouiid, 
Floats and swings the horizon* s "bovtad. 
Seems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the crystal wall of the s^es. 
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And then a^un to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 

Ah! it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 

But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion, 

Now touching the very skies, 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah ! if our souls but jpoise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 

The sights we see, and the sounds we hear. 

Will be those of joy and not of fear!" 

Then the Master. 

With a gesture oi command. 

Waved ms hand ; 

And at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow. 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see fshe stirs! 

She starts,--she moves.— she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her kneel. 

And, spuming with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean's arms ! 

Andlo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, — 
" Take her, bridegroom, old and gray. 
Take her to thy protecting arms. 
With all her youth and all her cnanns !" 

How beautiful she is ! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care 1 

Sail forth into the sea, ship ! 

Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 



Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving, trusting ^ue, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that aea 
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Thy comings and tby goings be ! 
For gentleness and love and tnist 
Prevail o^er angry wate and gust ; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives ! 

Thou too. sail on, Ship of State ! 

Sail on, Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fe,te! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

YHiat Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and teippest's roars 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o*er our fears, 

Are all with thee,— are all with thee ! 



THE EVENING STAR. 

Just above yon sandy bar. 

As the day grows minter and dimmer, 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 

Lights the air with a dusky glimmer. 

Into the ocean faint and far 

Falls the trail of its golden splendour. 
And the gleam of that single star 

Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 

Chiysaor rising out of the sea. 

Showed thus glorious and tnus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

For ever tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Thus o'er the ocean faint and to 
!nrai/ed the j^leam of bis fa\c\AoTi\stv^<V^ \ 
^s it a god, or IS it a star, 
That, entTBBoed, I gaze on mg)at\i\ 
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THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

A H ! what pleasant yisions haunt me 

As I gaze upon the sea ! 
A'l the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me ofb, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 

And the sailor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 

Where the sand as silver shines, 
With a soft, monotonous cadence, 

Flow its um'hymed lyric lines ;-^ 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 

Steering onward to the lajad ;— 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wild and clear. 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was full of longing. 
And he cried, with impmse strong, — 

" Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me too that wondrous song!** 

" Wouldst thou," — so the helmsman answered, 

** Learn the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Ciomprehend its mystery ! " 

In each sail that skims the horizon. 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley. 
Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of lon^ng 

For the secret of the sea. 
And the heart of the great oceaiv 
Senda a thrilHiig pmse t\uco\\g\\ tci^ 
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TWILIGHT. 



The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 

As if those childish eves 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro. 
Now rising to the ceiling^ 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What taJe do the roarinff ocean, 
And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement. 
Tell to that little child? 

And why do the roaring ocean. 
And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek? 



SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast. 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ioe 

Glistened in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing ctjstal streamlets run. 

ffis Sana of white searinisb 

Dripped with silver rain; 
But Where he passed, there -were cse^ 
Leaden sIumTows o'er the main* 
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Eastward from Oampobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed;' 

Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 

Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And never more, on siea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light 

He sat upon the deck^ 
The Book was in his hand ; 

" Do not fear ! Heaven is as near," 
He said, " by water as by land 1" 

In the first watch of tiie night, 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the SMOuds ; 

Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing douds. 

They giapijled with their prize. 

At micmight black and cold! 
As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark 
They drift in close embrace. 

With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main ; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever southward, 
Thev drift through dark and day 

And like a dream, m the Qulf-stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 



THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Thb rocky ledge runs far into the sea. 

And on its outer point, some miles away. 
The Liefbtbou3e lifbs its miassive mai^nxy, 
A pilkr of fire by nightj of dotLd^t ^T- 



^yfnat this distance I can see tbe 1 — , 
t/pheaving, break unheard along i^V^aa^v 



A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremour of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo! how bright^ 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare! 

Kot one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the oceairs verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o*er the restless surge. 

Like the ^eat giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The nighto*ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells. 

And ever joyful, as they see it bum, 
They wave their silent welc<»nes and farewells. 

They come forth fixmi the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze. 

And eager faces, as the light unveils^ 
Qaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze^ 

The mariner remembers when a diild, 
On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild. 
He saw it rise agam o'er ocean's brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immoveable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 

Bums on for evermore tb^t quenchless flame. 
Shines on that inextinguishable li^t! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom dai^ 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp. 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it; the stwm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain. 

And steadily against its atAid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling KHind it, mlufei ^aofe^^ 
Of wings and winds and solitary ctiea. 
Blinded and maddened by the \igm> mlom) 
I>ashe3 himself against the gVas^, »SiJ^ ^*^^ 
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A new Prometheus, chained upon the rode, 
Still grasping in nis hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not near the cry, nor heed the shock, 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

" Sail on !" it says, " sail on, ye stately ships! 

And with your floating briage the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse. 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man !^' 



THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 

We sat within the farm-house old. 
Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze^ damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, mght and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, — 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, — 

The light-house, — the dismantled fort, — 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night. 
Descending, filled tha little room; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene. 
Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was cnanged, and who was aead ; 

And all that fills the hearts of Mends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends. 
And never can be one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the heart. 
That words are poweness to express, 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones m which we spake 
Had something strange, I could but mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A moumM rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upn our Upa, 
As suddenly, from out the tliQ 
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Enilt of the Tn^k of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. " 

AndL as their splendour flashed and failed, 

We thought of wrecks upon the mai^, — 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 

And sent no answer hack again. 

The windows, rattling in their frames, — 

The ocean, roaring xi^ the heach, — 
The ffiisty hiast,— the hickering flames,— 

All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

,1 

Until they made themselves a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain,— 
The long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send no answers hack again. 

flames that glowed \ hearts that yearned ! 

Thejr were indeed too much akin. 
The drift-wood fire without that burned. 

The thoughts that burned and glowea within. 
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RESIGKATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one deadlainb is there! 
There is no firesi^, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair! 

The air is full of fkrewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead j 
The heart of Bachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise. 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the imsts anil -^^xa^*, 
^nild these eartMy damps, 
FJa^ seem to ns birf sad, toiereal Upejts^ 

May be be&v&j'n di;^nt lampB^ 
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There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead,--the child of our affection,— 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 

And Christ hiii^lf doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

B7 guardian angels led. 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

D&j after day we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air ; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold lier grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Kot as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her fJEioe. 

And though at times impetuous^th emotion 

And an^^h lon^ suppressed, 
The swelhng heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 

That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have way. 



THE BUILDERS. 

AxiL are architects of Fate, 

Working in these waWa oi Tvma \ 
Some with massive deeds and greafc, 
Some with ornaments of iVxyme. 
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Nothing useless is or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and jesterdayB 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Le&YQ no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such thmgs will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought witn greatest care 
Each minute ana unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well. 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where gods may dwells 

Beautiful, entire, and dean. ' 

Else our liyes are incomplete. 

Standing in these w^ of Time, 
Broken st^rwavs, where the feet 

Stumble as they seek to dimb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a mm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the ^y© 
Sees the world as one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky. 



SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUA-GLAS& • 

A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot dime 

Of Arab deserts broo^t. 
Within this glass becomes the spy of Thne, 

The mmister of Thought. 

How manv weary centuries has it \)eeii 
About those deserts blovml 
Hpw many strange vicissitudes liaa eeeii, 
How many histories known I 
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Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 

Trampled and passed it o'er, 
When into Egypt from the patriarch's sight 

His faYounte son they boia. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, hnmt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread ; 

Or Pharaoh's flashing wheek into the aur 
Scattered it as they sped; 

Or Maiy, with the Ctmst of Nazareth 

Held close in her caress, 
Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and &ith 

Illumed the wilderness; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi's palms 

Pacing the Red Sea beach. 
And sinking slow their old Armenian psahns 

In haE-amculate isqpeech; 

Or caravans, that from Bassoia's gate 

With westward steps depart; 
Or Mecca's pilgrims, oonMent of Fate, 

And resolute in heart 1 

These have passed over it, or may have passed ! 

Now in this crystal tower 
Imprisoned bv some cimons hand at last. 

It counts tne passing hour. 

And as I gaze, these nairow walls expand ; — 

Before my dreamy e^e 
Stretches the desert with its sdiifbing sand. 

Its unimpeded t^y^ 

And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 

This little g(dden thread 
Dilates into a cdusm high and vast^ 

A form of f ear aod dmKL 

And onward, and across the setting sun. 

Across the boundless plain, 
!nie column and its broader shadow nrn^ 

Till thought pursues in vain. 

The vision vanishes ! These waUs agitin 

Shut out thehirid sttn, , 
Shut out the hot, immea^usable plaia ; 

The half-hour's sand is run ! 
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BIRDS OF PASSAQR; 

Blaok shadows &11 
From the lindens tall 
That lift aloft their massiTe wall 
Against the sou^eii9i^; 

And from tiieiBalmj^ 
Of the shadowy dolus 
A tide-like darkness OYerwhdijj^ 
The fields that rouJEKl IIS lie, 

Bat the night is fail:, 
And eveiywhere 

A warm, soft vapour fills tjb^ «ir^ \ 
And distant sounds seeiB noi^,; 

And above, in the liglit 
Of the star-lit night, 
Swift birds of passage wing ih^ fiight 
Through the dewy ato^h^ 

I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 
As from the land of snow and ^Bjeeb 
They seek a soxi^bBm hsL ^ 

I hear the cry 
Of their voices hi^ 
Falling dreamily thsough the sky» 
But their fonns I eaEoot fi^ ; 

Oh, say not so ! 
Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not fiXHn mng/i of binjU. 

Thev are the throngs 
Of the poet's sGmgs, 

Murmurs of i^easures, and pains, fnd wrongs, 
The sound of wing!^ wow. 

'!I%i8 is the cry 
Of souls, that high 
On toiling, beating {»ni<MQ8 fly. 
Seeking a warm^ cUme^ 

From their distant filsht 
Through realms (^ ^^t 
It iaUs iiito our worlOoE mg\^ 
With the murmiiiiBg souiiui cC ^Vv^jm^ 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravelled pathway 

The light and shadow play^. 

I saw the nurseiy windows 

Wide open to the air; 
But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standin£^ bv the door; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens, 
Tney played not in the haU ; 

But madow, and silence, and sadness, 
Were hanging over all 

The bu^ls sang in the branches 
With sweet, iuniliar tone ; 

But the yokes of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 

He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah! closer. 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 



KING WITLAFS DRINKING-HORN. 

WiTLAP, a king of the Saxons, 
Ere yet his last he breathed, 

To the meriy monks of Oroyland 
His drinkmg-hom bequeathed, — 

That, whenever they sat at tiieir revels, 
And drank from the golden bowl, 

They might remember tne donor,. 
And breathe a prayer for his soul. 

So sat they onoe a^ 0\msitxQaA.t 
And baae the eoUet i^atsa; 
In their beards the red mne ^gaa^sexi^, 
Irtke dew-drops in tVie gtasR^ 
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They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 

Tney drank to Christ the Lord, 
And to each of the Twelve Apostlefi, 

Who had preached his holy word. 

They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 

Of the dismal days of yore, 
And as soon as the horn was empty 

They remembered one Saint mcnre. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 

Like the murmur of many bees, 
The legend ofgood Saint Guthlac, 

And Saint &sil's homilies; 

Till the great bells of the convent, 
From their prison in the tower, 
Guthlac and Hartholomseus, 
- Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the chimney, 

And the Abbot bowed his head, 
And thefiame^ets flapped and flickered, 

But the Abbot was stark and dead. 

Yet still in his pallid fingers 

He clutched the golden bowl. 
In which, like a pc^rl dissolving, 

Had sunk and dissolved his souL 

But not for this their revels 

The jovial monks forbore. 
For they cried, '< Fill high the goUet ! 

We must drink to one Saint more !" 



GASPAR BEOERRA. 

Bt his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o'er his secret shame ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
Still he mused, and dreamed d fame. 

'Twas an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill ; 

But, alas! his fur ideal 
Vanished and escaped him stiU. 

From a distant eastern islMid 

Had the predous wood \>ee!i "Vwcwi^X. \ 
J>ajr and ni^t the anxicfua i&aaftet 
At his toil UD tiring ivYou^t*, 
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Till, disooutaged ood desponding, 
Sa^ he npw in shadows deep, 

And the day^s humiliatioia 
Pound oblivion in ^eep. 

The^ aydQe cried, " Rise. O master! 

From the burning brand of oak 
Shape the thought that stirs within thee !*' 

A4p4 tihe startled artist woke,T- 

Woke, and &om the smoking embers 
Sei^ and qu^iched the Rowing wood ; 

And therc^m he icarved an image, 
And-he ^w that it was good. 

thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy neart : 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 

Shape trom that thy work of art 



PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Onoe into a quiet villa^. 

Without haste and witnout heed, 
In thQ golden prime of morning, 

Stu^yed l^e poet's wingM steed. 

' It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the <iuails fr(Hu shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withenng leaves. 

Loud the clamorous bell was ringing 
From its bel&y gaunt and grim ; 

*Twas the daily caU to labour, 
Not a trius^h meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the iandscs^e, 

In it^ ffleaming vapour veiled ; 
Not tibieless he breatned the odours 

That the dying leaves exhded. 

Thus, upon the village common. 
By the school4)oys he was found ; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom. 
Put him straightway into pound. 

Then th^ scnnbre village ccUx. 

Ringim loud bis bxaz^u^^eu, 
WandereJ down tVie street i^TCKaaOTa»% 

There was an estray W a<iii- 
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And the carious coiioiiTy people. 

Rich and poor, and YOung and old, 
Game in haste to see iJiis irondrous 

WingM steed, with siane of gold. 

Thus the day passed, and the eyening 

Fell, with vapours cold and dim ; 
But it brought no food nor shelter. 

Brought no straw nor staJl for mm. 

Patiently, and stiU expectant, 

Looked he through the wooden hars, 
Saw the moon rise o*er the landscape, 

Saw the tranquil, patient stars ; 

Till at length the hell at midnight 

Sounded from its dark ahode, 
And from out a neighhouring farm-yard 

Loud the oock Alectiyon crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 

Breaking from his hoa chain, 
And unfolding far his pinions^ 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow^ when the village 

Woke to all its toil and care, 
Lo! the strange steed had departed. 

And they knew not when nor where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 

Where his struggling hoo& had trod, 
Pure and hright, a fountain flowing 

From the hoof-morks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 

Gladdens the whole re^on ^ound, 
Stren^hening all who drmk its Vaters. 

While it soothes them with its sound. 



TEGNER'S DRAPA. 

I HBA&n a voice, that cded, 
" Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead!** 
And thiough the misty air 
Passed like the mounmiL cr^r 
Of fiunwardnsailiiig cranfia. . 
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I saw the pallid corpse 

Of the dead sun 

Borne throudi the northern sky. 

Blasts from l^iffelheim 

Lifted the sheeted mists 

Around him as he passed. 

And the voice for ever cried, 
'* Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead T' 
And died awav 
Through the dreary night 
In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 
God of the summer sun, 
Fairest of all the gods ! 
Light from his forehead beamed, 
Bunes were upon his tongue, 
As on the warrior's sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him hano. ; 
Even the plants and stones ; 
All save the mistletoe, 
The sacred mistletoe! 

Hoed^, the blind old ^, 
Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, oy fraud 
Made of the mistletoe. 
The accursM mistletoe! 

Thev laid him in his ship, 
With horse and harness, 
As on a funeral pyre. 
Odin placed 
A ring upon his finder. 
And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship! 

It floated far away 

Over the misty sea. 

Till fike the sun it seemed. 

Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more! 

So perish the old gods\ 
Bat out of the sea oi Time 
Rises a new land oi wmg. 
Fairer than the o\d. 
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Over its meadows green 

Walk the young Mrds and sing. 

BoDd it again, 

0;^e bards, 

Fairer than before ! 

re &thers of the new race, 

Feed upon morning dew, 

Sing the new mmg of love ! 

The law of force is dead ! 
The law of love prevails ! 
Thor the thunderer 
Shall rule the earth no more, 
Ko more with threats 
Challenge the meek Christ. 

8^ no more. 
ye bards dt the Kortlu 
Of Vikings and of Jarls f 
Of the days of eld 
Preserve the fireedom only, 
Not the deeds of blood! 



THE SINGERS. 

Gon sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of saoness and of mirth. 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

The first, a youth, with soul of fir6, 

Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 

Through fi;roves he wandered, and by streams 

Playing tEe music of oar dreams. 

The second, with a bearded fiMse, 
Stood singing in the market-place. 
And stirred with aoo^its deep ana loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gray old man, tiie third and last, 
Sang m cathedrals dim and vast, 
Whue the majestic oigan rolled 
Contritkn frsm its mouths of ^d. 

And tiioee who heai^ tbft €xni5sc&^Sca^^ 
I^ispnted whicb the.l»eBkiim(^\^\ 
For still their maaic aeeanea \» «0ubsN» 
Dtsoordimt echoes iD.ea<:^\ie»t^ 
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But the ^reat Master said, *^ I see 
No best in kmd, but in cL^aceB ; 
I gave a various gift to earn. 
To charm, to strengthen, abd to teach. 

^* These are the three great chords of might. 
And he whose ear is tuned ari^t 
Will hear no discord in the th^ 
But the most perfect harmony." 



SUSPIRIA. 

Take them, Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thixie own! 

Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Both give thee that, but that alone ! 

Take them, Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow ehelv^ 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
^d precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, great Eternity! 

Oiu: little life is but a gusL 
That bends the branches of tmy tree. 

And trails it^ blossoms in the dusti 



HYMN 

FOB MT BBOTHEB'S 0BDXKA.7J0]r. 

Christ to the young man said : ^' Yet one thing more ; 

If thou wouldst {i^ect be, 
Sell all i^ou hast and give it to tdie |M>9r, 

And come and follow me 1" 

. Within &Sa temple Christ again, unse^. 
Those sacred words hath said, 
And his intisibie hands to-day have been 
Laid on a young man's head. 

And everoKfr^ besdde Mm on\)ia "nay 

The Unseen OhriHt shall move^ 
That he m6kj lean upon bis arai wA «aj, 
'•Dost thou, deax liOid, apipioveV' . 



TO WILLIAM E. CHANlTINa. 77 

Beside him at the marriage-feast shall be, 

To make the scene more feir ; 
Beside him in the dark Qethsemane 

Of pain and midnight pmyer. 

holy trust! endless sense of rest 1' 

Like the belovM John 
To lay his head npon the Saviotii's breast, 

And thus to journey on ! 



POEMS ON SLAVERY. 



TO WILLIAM K GHAIOIKG. 

The pa^ of thy book I read, 

AikI as I dosed each one, 
My heart, respcmding^ evei said. 

" Servant of God, well done!'* 

Well done ! thy words are great and bold ; 

At times the]^ seem to me. 
Like Luther's, in Hie days of old. 

Half-battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 

The old and chartered lie, 
The feudal curse, whose whips md yokes 

Insult humanity. 

A Voice is ever at thy side, 

^peakibg in tones of midit, 
Like the prophetic voice, that cried 

To John in Patmds, "Write!" 

Wme! and teU oid-tlus \;ioo^1 U^^N 
Becord this dire ecHipee^ 
This lay of wiath, this end\ieas^T7ttk^) 
27118 dread Apocalypael 
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THE SLATE'S DREAM. 

Besibb the ungathered rice he laj, 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
A^in, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his native land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode ; 
And heard the tinOing caravans 

Descend the mountam-road. 

Hesaw once more his dark-eyed que^ 

Among her children stand ; 
Th^ clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand ! — 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids, 

And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 

Alon^ the Niger's bank ; 
His briole-reins were golden chains, 

And. with a martial dank, 
At eacn leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting nis stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From mom till night he followed their flight. 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofe of CajB&e huts. 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At ni^ht he heard the lion roar, 

And the Iqrsena scream, 
And the river-hor^e, as he crushed the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 

Throiagh ^the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

iShouted of liberty ; 
And the Blast x>f the Deaeit crflL ^ow.^, 

With a voice so wild and ix^^ 
That he started in Iub sleep MA«sA\eA. 
At their tempestuowa glee. 
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He did not feel the driver's whip, 

Nor the huming heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 

And his lifeless hody lay 
A wom-out fetter, that the soul 

Had hroken and thrown away ! 



*THE GOOD PART, 

THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN AWAT. 

She dwells by great Kenhawa's side. 

In valleys green and cool ; 
And all her hope and all her pride 

Are in the village school 

Her soul, like the transparent air. 
That robes the hills aoove, 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her girls 
With praise and mild rebukes ; 

Subduing e'en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save ; 

To cast the captive's chains aside, 
And liberate the slave. 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When ^1 men shall be free ; 

And musical, as silver bells, 
Their falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Lord 

In decent poverty, 
She makes her life one sweet record 

And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 

To break the iron bands 
Of those who waited in her hall, ^ 

And laboured in her lands. 

Lorn ainoe beyond the Soxittieni ^ww 

2^eir outbound sails liave si^^> 
While she, in me^k humflity, 
Now earns her daily breaia. 



POEMS ON SLAVBftT. 

It is their prayers, wMeh nev^ cease, 
That clothe her with sach grace ; 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines iipoii her face. 



THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP- 

In dark fens of the Dismal Swamji 

The hunted Negro lay; 
He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 
And heard at times a horse's tramp 

And a bloodhound's distant bay. 

"Where will-o'-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 

In bulrush and in brake ; 
Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 

Is spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass. 

Or a human heart would dare. 
On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched in the rank and tangled grass. 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 

Great scars deformed his face ; 
On his forehead he bore the brand Of shame. 
And the Tags, that hid his mangled frame. 

Were the hvery of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and fair. 

All thmgs were glad and ftee ; 
Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 
And wild birds filled the eehomg air 

With songs of Liberty ? 

On him alone was the doom of nain, 

f^m the morning of his birth ; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grahi. 

And struck him to the earth! 



THE SLATE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psaJm 61 I>k^\ 
He, a Negro and en&lttve^, 
Sang of Israel's "nctoty, 
Sang of Zion, bright and !««, 



THS WITNESSES. Si 

In that hour, when night is cahneat, 
Sang he from tiie Hebrew Psaknist, 
In a voice so sweet and de^ 
That I could not dioose biit hear^ 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions^ 
Such as readied the swart iSgyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones bj turns were glad^ 
Sweetlj solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
San^ of Christ, the Lord arisen. 
And an earthquake's arm of mi^ht 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night 

But, alas! what holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel? 
And what earthquake^ arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at nightf 



THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean's wide domains. 

Half buried in the sands, 
Lie skeletons in chains. 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Bev(md the fall of dews, 

i)eeper than plummet lies. 
Float ships, witn all their crews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black slave-ship swims, ^ 

Freighted with human forms 
Whose fettered, fleshless limbs, 

Are not the sport of storms. ^ 

These are the bones of Slaves ; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 
They ciy, from yawning waves, 

" We are the Witnesses!" 

Within Earth's wide domains 

Are markets for men's Uvea •, 
Their necka are galled with c\i$nx\S) 
Their wrists are cramped, mtli gy^ea. 
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Dead bodies, thaitiihe kite 
In deieitfl msikes its ^ey ; 

Murders, tliat with aflfright 
Scare schoolboys 'fiwm their play.! 

AH eyil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anper, and lust, and pride ; 
The foulest, rankeSst weeds. 

That choke Life's groaning tide ! 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

OHiey Iflare from the abyss ; 
Theycry, from unknown graves, • 

"We are the Witnesses 1 " 



THE QFADROON GIRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagooii 

Lay moored with idle sail ; 
He waited for the rising moon, 

And for the evening gale. 

Und^ the shore his boat was tied, 

Aiid all her listless crew 
Watched the grey alligator shde 

Lxtothe still bayou. 

Odours of orange^flowers and spice 
Beaehed'them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, imder his roof of thatch, 
Smc^ed thoughtftilly and slow ; 

The Tver's thumb was on the latch. 
He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, " My ship at anchor rides 

In yonder broad lagoon ; 
I only watt the evening tides. 

And the rising of the moon." 
1^ 
Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude. 
Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large and full of light. 
Her arms and netSfe. -were \i%s^ *, 

"No garment ahe ^oxe «av^ a\ai^^\stv^^ 
And her o^n Vmg Taveji\i^. 
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And on her lips there played a smile 

As holy^ meek, and faint, 
As lights m some cathedral aisle 

The features of a saint 

>< The sqil is haxren,— the i^am Is pld/' 
The thoiijht^ Planter said ; 
Then lookea upon the Slaver's gold, 
And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 

With such accursM gains, 
For he knew who^e J)as^ns ^ve her life, 

Whose blood ran m her vems. 

But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took t)ie.glittei)ng gold ! 
Then pale as death grew tne maiden's cheek 

Her hands as icy cqIcL, 

The Slaver led her from ihe <ioor^ ^ 

He led her by the hapd, ; '. ' . 
To be his slave and pars^ 

In a strange ^njd aistknt.%d ! 



THE WARNINa 

Bewabe 1 The Israelite of old, who tore. 

The lion in his path, — ^when, poor anal)lind, 
He saw the blessed light ofheaven no more. 

Shorn of his noble streugtb and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led idrth to, be 
A pander to Philistine reveliy,-^ 

Upon the pillars of the tenit)le laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 

Destroyed himself, and with him ^hose who made 
A cruel mockery of his si^tless woe ; 

The poor, blind Slave, the scon and jest x^f all, 

Expured, and thousands perished iiithe mil! 

There is a poor, bHnd Sainton in tliis.land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bbund in bonds of steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And snake the piSa^ of this Conunonweal, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck land xubbis)pLU<^ 



BALLADS^ SONGS, Md SONNETS. 



SONGS. 



SEAWEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox. 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

From Bermuda's reefis ; from edges 

Of sunken ledges, 
In some fEur-off, brkht Azore ; 
From Bahama, and the dashing, 

Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoaaise Hebrides; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 
Till in sheltered coves, and teaches 

Of sandv beaches ! , 
All have found, repose again. 

So Wh6n storms of wild emotion 

* Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, ere long 
From each cave 2xA icyck^j ia&\XL<^v 

In its vastTieaa, 
Floats some {ragmen\> oi «b ^oxk^\ 
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From the far-off isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruth of Truth; 
From the flashing surf, whose vision 

Gleams Efysian 
In ^e tropic climate of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavour 

ThatforevOT 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 
From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered, 

Tempestwshattered, 
Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifidng, drifting 

On the diifbing 
Currents of the restl^ Iieart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart 



THE DAT IS POKE. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight 

I see the lights of the vOlage 

Gleam through the lain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o*er me, 

That my soul cannot resist: 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That IS not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt W, 
That shall soothe this restless leeling, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps ^ho 
Through the corridors of Time^ 

For. like strains of martial iQ.\iJ|l9, 
Then: mighty thoughts suggest 
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Life's endless toil and endeavour ; 
' And to-night I long for rest. 

Read frota some Htunbley poet^ 
Whose songs gashed froin his heart. 

As showeri9^^ from iht cloads of sdnnner> 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through lon^ days (^labour. 
And nights devoid of ease, 
' SHllheaidinhi^sbulth^milsib' 

Of wonderful mejodies. 

Such ijongs have power to quiet 
The restless ptuseof care, . 

And come like the betiedicttbii 
That follows? aftet pray^. 

Then read firom tte treasured volume 

The poem of thy chwoe, 
And lend to the myme ci the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled Tnth music, 
And the caresj that (nfe^ tte day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
AndrAs i^ently Ml away. 
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Tnfe dat i^^ttding. 
The night is descending ; 
Th^ ittAirSh lis frozen, 
TherriVefirdetid. 

ThiK)ugh dbuds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On ; ViUia^-windo^ 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 
Mikrk n6 longer 
The road ^er the plain ; 

•While tbrough t\ie me»A!cy«^^ 
lake fearful 8hsyioN^» 
Sl^lvpaa&eA 
A rahexal traSiu 



TO AN OLD DAVISH 0ONa BOOK. 8f 

The bell is peiding, 
And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell;' 

Shadows are trailing, ) 

Mj heart is bewailing, { 

And tolling within 
Like a mneral belL 



TO AN OLD DANISH SONQ BOOK 

Welcome, my old Mend, 
Welcome to a foreign fiif^de^. 
While the sullen gales o£autiiiim 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harsQily withthee, 
Since, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First I met thee. 

There are marks of age, 
There are. thumb-mafts on thy tnacgili. 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudejy 
At the alehouse* 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 
Yellow are thy time^WOTn page% 
As the russet). nciQ-fmolested 
Leaves of autumnb 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from liiladous solklets,. 
As these leaves with tl^e libationa 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 
Days departed, half-forgotten, 
When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic,— 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburbim taverns 
In the twilight. 

Tbon recalled baida, 

Who, in solitary chambers, 
And with hearts by pasldcHi, -wwtee^ 
Wrote thy pagpB^ 



% soiros. 



Thou recallest homes 
"Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloomy n(»rthem winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 
In his bleak, ancestral Iceland. , 
Chanted staves of these old ballaas 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore. 
At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick's Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks ; — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field, 
Sailors on the roaring ocean, 
Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics. 
All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend; 
They, lUas, have left thee friendless ! 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 
In tnese wide, old-fashioned chimneys, 
So thy twittering scHigs shall nestle 
In my bosom,— 

Quiet, close, and warm. 
Sheltered fr<»n all molestation, 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel 



WALTER VON DER VOQELWEID. 

VooELWEiD the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of ours, 

Jiaid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wiirtzb^ur^s imiksto ^xsNicst^ 

And he gave the monks 1ms \itc»»ojKa, 
Gave them all with thia iD^ea't '. 



WALTEB YON DEB TOGELITXID. 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 

Saying, " From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well a^d long." 

Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fuMlling his desire, 
On his tomb the birds were feasted 

By the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o'er tower and turret, 
In fou' 



foul weather and in fair, 
y by day, in vaster numbers, 
b'locked the poets of the air. 



On the tree whose heavy branches 

Overshadowed ail the place, 
On the pavement, on the tombstone, 

On the poef s sculptured fiEice, 

On the cross-bars of each window, 

On the Untel of each door, 
Thev renewed the War of Wartburg, 

Which the bard had fought before. 

There they saug their merry carols, 
San^ their lauds on eveiy side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Yogelweid. 

Till at length thejportly abbot 
Murmured. " Why this waste of food'? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood." 

Then in vain o'er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with cries discordant. 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 

Scieamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For tiie children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscripti<n^& 
On the cloister's funeral stoned) 

And tradition only telU na 
Wliere repose the poet's \K>Tifia, 
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But around the vast eatb6diai» 
By sweet echoes multiplied^ 

Still the birds repeat the legend, 
And the name of YogdiTeid. 



DRINKING SONG. 

INSOBIPTION FOE AN ANTIQUE PIlTOtiaEB. 

Come, old Mendy sit dowu^aud listen! 

From the pitcher, placed between us, 
How the waters laagn* and glisten' 

In the head of old Siienuft'!' 

Old Silenus^ ldoated> dpcmkai, 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 
On his bf east his head is i(unl^ 

Vacantly hei leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthfdl Bacchus fcXkiW; 

Ivv crowns that brow supernal 
As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Bound about him, fur Baechant^j 
Bearing cymbals, fruits, and thjrses, 

Wild from Naxian pchres, ot Zaatd*8 
Vineyards, sing ^felirknis verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations^ 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as tropes ana oblations, 
Vhies for banners, ploughs for armour. 

Judged by no o'erssealous rigour, 
Much this mystic throng expresses : 

Bacchus was the type of vigoof, 
And Silenus of excesses* 

These are ancient ethnio revels 

Of a faith long since forsaken \ 
Now the Satyrs, changed to devils, 

Frighten mortals wme-o*ertaken» 

- Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortune-tellers; 
Youth jperpetual dwells in fountains^—' 
Not m nasks, and casks, «nd cfi^&dxoi. 

ClAudiua, tiwugh he aans oiftft©H«\ , 
And huge tsSkaids filled mm 'Wncam, 
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From that fieiT blood of drtigolis 
Never would hid own replefiish. 

Even Redi, though he channted 

Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 
Kever drank the Wine he Vautffced 

In his dithyramhic sallies; 

Then with water fill the pitcher 

Wreathied about with classic &Ue^; 
Ne*^ Falernian threw a richer 

Light upon Lucullus' tables.' 

Come, old friend, sit down and listen! 

As it passes thus between us, 
How its wavelets laugh asid gUstea 

In the head of old oilenusT 



THE OLD CLOCK CIS" THE STAIRS. 

Somewhat back from the village-street 
Stands the old-fashioned^ country-seat 
Across its aMque tM>rticp 
Tall poplar-treeij their shadows throw 
And trbm its statioh in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all,— 
" For eVeiv-ikeverl 
Never— for ever!" 

Halfway up the stau^ it stands. 
And pomts and beckons with ite hands' 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, wnb, undei^his cloak, 
Crosses himsielf , aiid sighs, alas 1 
With sorrowful voice to afl Who pass, 
" For evep-~never ! 
Never— for ever!" 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the i?ilent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall, 
It echoes alon^ the vacant haH, 
Along the ceilmg, along the flooir. 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door, — 
"Forever — never! 
Never— for ever!" 

Through days of sorrow and c4 tdm^, 
Through days of death and daya oi^so^. 
Through every swift viciasitvide 
Of changeful time, \inchaiiged'\\.\iaa^X««^ 
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And as if, like Qod, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
" For ever— never ! 
Never— for everl" 

In that mansion used to he 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased,— 
" For ever— -never ! 
Never— for ever!" 

There groups of merry children played, 
There youtns and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
precious hours! golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time ! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 
" For evei^ never ! 
Never— for ever!" 

From that chamber, clothed in white. 
The bride came fortn on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lav in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the nush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old dodc on the stair,— 
" For ever-^never ! 
Never— for ever ! ' * 

All are soattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
" Ah ! when shall they all meet again?" 
As in the days lon^ since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
"Forever— never! 
Never— for ever !" 

Never here, for ever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear,^ 
For ever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly,— 
" For ever- never ! 
Never— ^forever!" 



Aunricir. 



THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

I SHOT an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the siffht 
Oomd not follow it in its flignt 

I hreathed a song into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not wnere ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song ! 

Long, long afi;erwardj in an ostk 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a Mend. 



SONNETS. 



THE EVENING STAR. 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 

The evening star, the star of love and rest I 

And then anon she doth herself divest 

Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 

Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines. 

With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 

my beloved, my sweet Hesperus I 

My morning and my evening star of love ! 

My best and gentlest lady 1 even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above. 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night* 

And from thy darkened window fades the light. 



AUTUMN. 

Thoxt comest, Autunm, 1[iewlAeA.\s:s VJw&i^av, 
With banners, by great gaAes VuciesaasiX, ^aass^s^^ 
Bri^bter than brightest sSks oi ^T03KccaHA> 
And stately oxen hsimeBsed to t\v^ ^«^^ 
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Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne,* 
Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hajid 
Outstretched with benedictions o'er the land, 
Blessing the £eu:ms through all thy vast domain ! 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's o'erhanging eaves ; 
Thy steps are by the farmer's prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon an altar shine me sheaVes ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves ! 



DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 

With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic e^es, 

Stem thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from his flery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies. 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 

The tender stars their clouded lamps relume ! 

Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 

By Pra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks. 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day's decrease; 

And, as he a&s what there the stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whispers, " Peace !" 



ON MRS. KEMBLE'S READINGS FROM 
SHAKSPEARE. 

PBBOious evenings ! all too swiftly sped ! 

Leavinff us heirs to amplest heritages 
. Of aQ the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 

And giving tongues unto the silent dead:! 

How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read, 

iEnterpieting by tones the wondrous pa^ 

Of the great Poet who foreruns the ages. 

Anticipating all that shall be said ! 

happy Reader ! having for thy text 

The magic book, whose sybilline leaves have caught 

The rarest essenoe of all human thought ! 

O happy Poet, by no critic vext ! 
How must thy listening spirit uo^ T»i(y\ftft 
To l)e interpreted by such a mce\ 
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BAL1AD8. 



THE SKELETQIf DT ARMOUR. 

rTHX following ballad was suggested' to m^ wlifle riding on t]ie seashore at Newport. 
A year or two previous, a skeleton had been dug up at Fall Riyer, clad in broken 
and corroded armour; and.tiie idea occurred to me of connecting It with the Bound 
Tower at Newport, genially known hitherto as the Old Windmill, though now 
claimed by the Danes as a work of their early anc^tors. Professor Ea&, in the 
Mimoires de la SocidU RoydU des Antiquaires du Nord, 1838>1839, says:— 

" There is no mistaking in this instance the style in which the more ancient stone 
edifices of the North were qonstrucl^ the style which belongs to the Roman or 
ante-Gothic architecture, and which, especially after the time of Charlemagne, dif- 
fused itself ft-om Italy over the whole of the west and north of Europe, where it con- 
tinued to predominate until' the dose of the twelfth century; that style which some 
authors have, trova. one of its most striking characteristics, called the round-arch 
style, tile same which in England is denominated Saxon, and sometimes Norman 
architecture. i9 

**0n the ancient structure.In Newport tiiere are no ornaments remaining, which 
might possibly have seiTed to guide us in assigning the probable date of its erection. 
That no vestige whatever is found of the pointed arch, nor any approximation to it, 
is indicative of an earlier rather than of a later period. From such characteristics as 
remidn, however, we can scarcely form any other inference than one, in which I am 
I>ersuaded that all who are fiuniliar with old-northera architecture will concur, that 

THIS BUILDING WAS SREGTBO AT A PEBIOD I>£CII>EDLY KOT LATER THAN TUB TWELFTH 

CBNTUBT. This remark applies, of course, to the original building only, and not to 
the alterations that it subsequently received; for there are several such alterations 
in the upper part of the building which cannot be mistaken, and which were most 
likely occasioned by its bebig adapted in modem times to various uses— for example, 
as the substructure of a windmill, and latterly as a hay-magazine. To the same 
times may be referred the windows, the fire-place, and the apertures made above 
the columna That this building could not have been erected for a windmill, is what 
an architect will easily discern." 

I will not enter into a discussion of the point. It is sufficiently well established for 
the purpose of a ballad ; though, doubtless, many an honest citizen of Newport, who 
has passed his days within sight of the Round Tower, will be ready to exclaim with 
Sancho : " God bless met did I not warn you to have a care of what you were doing, 
for that it was nothing but a windmill, uid nobody could mistake it, but one who 
had the like in his head."] 

" Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest ! 

Who, with thy hollow breast 

Still in rude annour drest, 
Comest ta daunt me ! 

Wrapt not in eastern \>a\m%, 

But with thy flesbless pa\m^ 
Stretdied, as if ask^ii^ sAk^, 
Why. dost tliou haunt xqaV 
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Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the northern skies 

Gleam in December; 
And, like the water's flow 
Under December's snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart's chamber. 

** I was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga tau^t thee I 
Take heed, that m thy verae 
Thou dost the tale leneaise, 
Else dread a dead man's cnise! 

For this I sought thee. 

" Far in the northern land. 
By the wild Baltic's strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the ger-&lcon ; 
And, with my skates £Eist-DOUDd, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 

Tremoled to walk on. 

" Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 
While from my path the nare 

Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through the forest darit 
Followed the were-wolTs bark. 
Until the soarm^ lark 

Sang from tne meadow. 

" But when older I grew. 
Joining a corsair's crew, 
0*er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
"\^d was the life we led: 
Many the souls that sped. 
Many the hearts that meOy 
By our stem orders. 

" Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the loMf winter out ; 
Often our mianight shout 

Set the cocks crowing. 
As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in cuns of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, • 

Filled to o'eifiowing. 
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" Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft ms did gaze on me. 

Burning yet tender ; 
And as the white stars shine ' 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 

Fell their soft splendour. 

" I wooed the blue^yed maid, 
Yielding, yet hidf afraid. 
And in the forest's shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
lake birds within their nest 

By the Hawk frighted. 

" Bright in her father's hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Chantin^jiis glory : 
When of old Hildeorand 
I asked his daughter's hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my stdry. 

*' While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed. 
And as the wind-gusts waft . 

The sea-foam brightly. 
So the loud laugh of scorn, • 
Out of those lips unshorn. 
From the deep drinking-horn 

Blew the foam lightly. 

" She was a prince's chfld, 
I but a Vikinfi; wild. 
And though sne blushed and smiled, 

I Ivas discarded! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the searmeVs flight. 
Why did they leave that night 

Her nest unguarded ! 

*' Scarce had I put to sea. 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen! — 
-When on the white sea-stmnd. 
Waving his armM hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenl^ horsemeii. 
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« Then launched jtihey fxi the blast, 
Bent like a reed eick inast, 
Yet we wejre gaining fast. 

When toe wind failed us ; 
And with a sudden fisfw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 

'* And as to catch the gale 
Bound veered the flapping sail, 
Death! was the helmsman's hail, 

Death without quarter ! 
Mid-ships witii iron keel 
StrudL we her ribs of steel ; 
Down her black hulk did reel 

Through tiicblack water ! 

" As with his wings aslant 
Sails the fieroe cormorant, 
Seek^ some rocky haunt, 

With his ixrey laden, 
So toward the open mam. 
Beating to sea asain, 
Throu^ the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 

" Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o'er, 
doudrlike we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward i 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this v^y hour. 

Stands lookii)g seaward. 

" There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden's tears ; 
She had foigot her fears. 

She was a mother : 
Death dosed her mild bliie eyes. 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne^er shall the sun arise 

On such another! 

" Still grew my bosom theji, 
Still as a stc^^nant fenJ 
Hateful to me were men. 

The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
dad in my war^e gieas, 
Fell I upon my speai. 

Oh, deatlL ^aa g»\4»^\ 
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*' Thus, seamed witli inany Beam 
Bursting these prucm-lnray 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascendedt 
There DX)m the flowing bowl 
Jkep drinks the warrior's soul, 
Skoal/ to the Norfehkuid! Skoair^ 

—Thus the tale ended. 



THB WRECK OP THB HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintiv sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daught^ 

To bear faun company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fidry-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, -. ' 

And her bosom white as the hawtho!m buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth. 
And he watched how the yeering flaw did blow, 

The smoke now west^ now south. 

Then up and spake an old saildr. 
Had sidled the Spanish Main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
Tor I fear a hurricane. 

** Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 
And to night no moon we see!" 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
Abd a sonmful laugh laughed h6. ' 

Colder and louder blew the wind. 

A gal^ from the north-east; 
The snow feU hissing in the brihe,' 

And the billows frothed like yeafil 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frightened steed. 

Then leaped her cable's leB^th. 

*\ Come hither.' come hither ! my Ai\A^e ^>^>^x^ 

ADd do not tremble so; ' 
For I can weather the roughest ft^* 
That ever wind did blow." 
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He wrapped hear m liis seaman's coat 

Against the stangii^g blast; 
He cut a rope from a oroken £fpar, 

And bound to to the mast 

" j&ither I I hear the church-bells ring ; 

Oh, say. what may it be?** 
" 'Tis a fog-Dell on a rock-bound coast 1" — 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" father ! I hear the sound of gons ; 

Oh, say, what may it be?" 
" ^me ship In distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry seal" 

" father ! I see a gleaming light ; 
Oh, say, what may it be?" 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 
With Ms fiEtce turned to the skies. 

The lant^m gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden dasned her hands and prayed 

That savM she might be ; 
And she thought of Christy who stilled the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel sWept ■ 
Towards the reef of Norman's woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land) 
It was the sound of the tramplmg surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her hows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, r 

And a whooping billow swept the crew. . 
Like icicles nom her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy leaves 

Looked soft as carded wool ; 
But the oruel rocks, they gored her sidd 

Like the horns of an angiy bull 

Her rattling shrouda, a91 6\\i&a^edLmVs^, 
With the mdfits went by the \M2ttc^\ 
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Like a yessel <tf gku», she store and sank, 
Ho! hoi the breakers roared 1 

At daybreak, on the bleak searbeadi 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fidr 

Lashed dose to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wcedk of the Heq)eni8, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ saye us all firom a death like this. 

On the reef of Nonnan's Woe! 
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AK APRIL DAT. 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
'Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where qprings 

Th^ first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well^ 
When forest-glades are teenung with bright fimns,, 
Kor dark ana many-folded clouds fordieU 

The coming-on of stontis. 

From the earth's loosened moald 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives : 
Thougn stricken to the heart with winter's cold. 

The drod^ing tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 
Comes &om the pleasant woc&, axA cckkivjx^^'^rai^ 
Olance auick in the bright sun, tiaat TQ$w«a i^\^ 
' The jforest-opesduga. " 
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. When the bright sunset fflls % 

The sHver woods wim light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the nills^ 
And Kide the uj^and glows. 

Andy when the eve is bom, 
In the blue ]&ke the sky, o'er-reaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 

And twinkles many a star^ 

luTerted in the tide 
Stand the ^ray rocks, and trembling shadows throw. 
And the faur trees look oyer, side by side, 

And see themselyes beloW. 

Sweet April !— many a thou^t 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are. wed ; 
Kor shall they Ml, tUl, to its autumn brought. 

Life's golden fruit is shed. 



AUTUMN. 

With what » gloiy comes ?nd goes the year ! 
The buds of Spring, tho&e beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's newness, and earth's garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the Autunm sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance ctf golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill tne splendid scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mdlow richness on tne clustered trees, - 
And, from A beaker Ml of richest dyes, 
Pouring new ^lory on the Autumn woods. 
And dipping m warm Ught the pillared clouds. 
Mom on the mountain, like a summer birft. 
Lifts up h&r purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wmd, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Eosses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And sQver beech, and maple yellow-leaved. 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weaiy. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The ourple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red ceoai ififc^, 
A winter bird, ctmes with its p\»Mi\.vje ^\i\a^(Nfe^ 
And pedes by the witch-baaeV, ^\tt\s\. ^o^^. 
From cottage-roofs the wai\)\HagU\vfe-\svi^««i^ 
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And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 

Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For mm who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquertt teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he snail go . 
To his long resting-place without a tear. ' 



WOODS IN WINTER. 

When winter winds are jaercing chill, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill ' 
That overbrows the lonely vale.- 

O'er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer winds the stillness broke. 
The crystal idcle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide. 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 
And voices fill the woodland fflde. 

Alasl how changed from the lair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day. 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods ! within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill am and wintry winds\ Biy eax 

Has prown familiar witb yo\ii aoii!g»\ 
I bear it in the opening ye«r, — 
I listen, and it cheers me \oi\g. 
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HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS OF BETHLEHEM, 

AT THE OONSBOSATION OF PULASKI^S BAKKBB. 

When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the erlimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowM head ; « [ 

And the censer burning swung, ' 

Where, before the altar, hun^ 
The blood-red banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 

And the nuns* sweet hymn was heard the while, 

Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

*< Take thy banner ! May it wave 
Proudly o*er the good and brave; 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale. 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills. 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 

*' Take thy banner ! and, beneath 
The battle-cloud's encircling wreath. 
Guard it !— till our homes are free ! 
Guard it! — God will prosper theel 
In the dark and trying hour. 
In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of steeds and men, 
His right hand will shield thee then. 

" Take thy banner ! But, when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight. 
If the vanquished wamor bow. 
Spare him!— By our holy vow, 
B^ our prayers and many tears. 
By the mercy that endears. 
Spare him I— he our love hath shared ! 
Spare him 1— as thou wouldst be spared! 

" Take thy banner!— and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier. 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet. 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial doak and shroud for thee." 

The warrior took that bannei proud, 
And it was his martial cloak tta^ ^x^scl^X 
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SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 

I STOOD ^pon the hills, when heayen's wide arch 

Was glorious with the sun's returning march^ 

And woods were hriehtened, and soft gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-dad vales. 

The clouds were far heneath me ;— bathed in light, 

They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 

And, m their fading glorjr, shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrown. 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 

Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered lance. 

And rocking on the diff was left 

The dark pme blasted, bare, and cleft. 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 

Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 

Was darkened by the lorest's shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade ; 

Where upward, in the mellow blush of day, 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard the distant waters dash, 
I saw the current whirl and flash, — 
And richly, by the blue lake's silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a silent reach. 
Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell. 
The music of the village-bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hiUs ; 
And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the merrv shOut, 
That fEunt and far the glen sent out, 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke. 
Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou woulds^ foi;g;et. 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that mH keep 
Thy heart from fsdntin^ and thy soul from sleep. 
Go to the woods and mils ! — ^No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 



THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

Therb is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where^r the gentle south wind blows; 
Where, imdemeath the wnite-thom, in the ^\aji&. 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kiasVng t\i^ ^ci&> wa> 
The leaves above their sunny palms o\3L\.®gt«a^ 
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With what a tender and impassioned voice 

It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 

When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 

0*er-riding the gray hiBs with golden scarf ; 

Or when 9ie cowled and dusky-sandaled Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the western gate, 

Departs with silent pace 1 That spirit moves 

In. the green valley, where the silver hrook, * 

From its full laver, poors the white cascade ; 

And, hahbling low amid the tanked woods, 

Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless laughter. 

And frequent, on the everlasting hills, 

Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 

In all the dark embroidery of the storm, 

And shouts the stem, strong wind. And heto, amid 

The silent majesty or these deep woods. 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 

As to the sunshine and the pure Bright air 

Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted bards 

Have ever loved the cabn and quiet shades. 

For them there was an eloquent voicie in all 

The svlvan pomp of woods, the golden sun. 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its waj. 

Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle wmds, — 

The swelling upland, where the siaelong sun 

Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes, — 

Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in. 

Mountain, ana shattered diff, and sunny vale. 

The distant lake, fountains, — and mighty trees, 

In manv a lazy svUable, repeating 

Their old poetic I^ends to the wmd. 

And this is the sweet spirit that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fency oft embodies it, 
As a bnght image of the light and beau^ 
That dwell in nature,-— of tne heavenly forms 
We worship in our dreams, and the scfR> hues 
That stain the wild bird's wing, and flush the douds 
When the sun sets. Within her eye 
The heaven of April, with its changing light. 
And when it wears the blue of May^ hung. 
And on her lip the rich, red rose. Her hair 
Is like the summer tresses of the trees, 
When twilight makes them brown, and on her cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky. 
With ever-shifting beauty. Then her hreath, 
It is so like the gentle air of spring, 
As, £rom the morning's dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it \a a ^oj 
To have it round us, — and Yier svYvet '^oVfife 

Is the rich music of a summei \i\i^, . 

Seard in the still night, with. \ta ie«aaw>n»^ c»Assw», 
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BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK 

On sunny slope tod beechen swell 
The shadowed light of evening fdl ; 
And, where the maple's leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory, that the wood receives 
At sunset in its brazen leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white, 
Around a fiEu: uplifted cone^ 
In the vsinn blush of evemng shone ; 
An image of the silver lakes, 
By whicn the Indian's soul awakes. 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in hand, 
Came winding down beside tne Wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers. 
And thirsty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior's head ; 
But. as the summer fruit decays. 
So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and Within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass woven of plaited reeds. 
And the broad belt of shells aifd beads. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death-dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts and eyes of grief^ 
Leading the war-horse of their clriei. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless, 
With darting eye, and nostril spieaA, 
And heavy and impatient treaji, 
He came ; and ofb that eye so iptotL^L 
Asked for hia rider iii the crowd. 
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They buried the dark chief; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed; 
And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stem heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arose,— and, cm the dead man's plain, 
The nder grasps his steed again. 
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THE TILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

UirnsB a spreadm^ chestnut-tree 

The villaige smitdy stands : 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and smewr hands ; 
And the muscles of his orawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate*er he can. 
And looks the whole world m the fsuce, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

Ton can hear him swing his hea^ sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a selton ringing the village>beU, 
When the evenmg sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

Aad hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

lake chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys *, 
He hears the parson prav «a^ 'piea^^ 

He hears his daughters voic^ 
Singing in the villa^ chouc -, 
And it makes his tiearl xe^oice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his ^es. 

Toiling,— reioicing,— sorrowing, 

Onward tnrough life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task hegin. 

Each evemng sees it close ; 
Something attempts, something done, 

Has earned a mghvs repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy firi«id, 

For tne lesson thou hast taught I 
Thus at the flaming forge of liie 

Our fortunes must he wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each huming deed and thought! 



BKDYMION. 

The rising Moon has hid the stars ; 

Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown Detween. 

And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in hier dreams. 

Had dropt her silver bow 

Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss. 

When, sleeping in the ffrove, 

He dreamed not of her love. 

Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love dves itself, but is not bought ; 

Nor voice nor sound betrays 

Itfl deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes,— the beautiful, the free^ 
The crown of ail humanity,— 

In silence and alone 

To a^ the^ected one. 

It lifts thd boughs, whose sba^o^« ^<»e^ 
Are Life's oblivioi^ the boxiV' s «tee^, 
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And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him who slumhenng Hes. 

weary hearts ! slmnhering eyes ! 
drooping souls, whose destifdes 

Are mtu^ht with fear and pam ! 

Ye shall DO loved again. 

No one is so accursed hy &te, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart* though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 

Responds,— as if with unseen wings 
An angel touched its quiyering strings ; 

And whispers, in its song. 

" Where hast thou stay^ so long?" 



THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 

TBOM THE OEBMAN OF PFIZEB. 

A TOTXTH, light-hearted and content, 

I wander through the world ; 
Here, Arah-like, is pitched mv tient, 

And straight agam is furled. 

Yet oft I dream that once a wife 

Close in my heart was locked, 
And in the sweet repose of life 

A hlessM child I rocked. 

I wake ! Away that dream,-^way ! 

Too long did it remain! 
So long, that both hj night and day 

It ever comes again. 

The end lies ever in my thought ; 

To a grave so cold and deep 
The mother beautiful was brought ; 

Then dropt the child asleq). 

But now the ^bream is wholly o'er, 

I bathe mine eyes and see ; 
And wander through the world once more, 

A youth so light and free. 

Two Jocks,— rand they are "wonitomiaki— 

Left me that yision n^di 
The brown is from tho motnei?%\i»Si^ 
The blond is from tlie cViild. 
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And when I see that lock of gold. 
Pale grows the evenin^red ; 

AiKL when the dark lock I behold, 
I wish that I were dead. 



IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

Thb sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows. 
It seems an outlet from the sW. 

AVhere waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted douds at anchor lie. 

All things are new ;~the buds, the leaves, 
That ^d the dm-tree's nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last year's nest ! 

All thin^ rejoice in jouth and love. 
The fmness of their first delight! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night 

Maiden, that read'st this simple rhynie. 
Enjoy thv youth— it will not stay; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 3 

For, oh ! it is not always May I 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some ^d angel leave the rest ; 

For Time mil teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year's nest ! 



THE RAINY DAY. 

Thb day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And tJ& day i& daik axkdL ^ixeNTj. 

My life 18 cold, and dar\t , aaaA 3iieary *, 
It moa, and the "wind is ncvei \»eaarj % 
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, My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youtn &11 thick in the blast 
And the days are dark and dr^uy. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shimng; 
Thy &ite is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall^ 

Some days must he dark and dreary. 



GOD'S-ACRE. 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God's-Acre ! It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a bsnison o*er the sleeping dust. 

God's-Acre ! Yes, that blessM name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of me, alas, no more their own ! 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure fiuth that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangers blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaS and grain. 

Then sjfi&Sl the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair wardens of that second birth ; 

itfid each brignt blossom mingle its perfume 
With that <rf flowers which never bloomed on earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the fiuxow for the seed we sow ; 

This is the field and acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow ! 



TO THE EIVER CHARLES. 

River! that in silence windest 

Through the meadows, bright and free, 
TB at length thy rest thou findest 

In the bosom of the sea 1 

Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest and halfin strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the streeisxi oimib. 



BLIND BAJB^IKSVfl. H3 

Thou hMt taught me, sikixt Hirer ! 

Many a lesson, deep and lodgj ' 
Thou must been a generous giter; 

I can give thee hut fkaGHg^ • • 

Oft in madness and in iUnesa^ 

I have waitched thy cunent g^, 
Till the beauty of its stillneav 

Oyerflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and brkhter, 

When I saw thy waters ^eam, 
I have felt my heart.beat lifter, 

And leap onward witii thy. stream. 

Kot for this alone I lore 1i)ee« 

Nor because thy waves (Of MU9 
From celestial seas above thee 

Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee. 

And thy waters disappear, 
Friends I Iwe have difieh bPfide thee, 

And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ^-thy name reminds me 

Of three fiiends. lol ti^e and tried ; 
And that name, like mainc, bix^ me 

Qoser, closer to thy side* 

Friends my soul with joy teroembers ! 

How like quivering tones they start. 
When I fftn the living eiotos . » 

On the hearthHitone of my heart ! 
> ..1 
'Tis for this, thou silent River! 

That my spirit leans fto ihee; 
Thou hast been a generioua giver,. 

Take jius idle song frosi me. . 



BLIND BARTIM^JS. 

Blutb Bartimeus at the gates . 
Of Jericho ip darkness waits; 
He bean the crowd ^-rh^lMbrs a breath 
Say. " It is Christ of Nazareth I" 
Ana calls, iniones of igokiy, •'/ 
*lri<ro9j iMifffdp flit. 

The thronnng multitudea mcsceafe^*, 
Blind Eartimeus, bold thy ]^eao&\ 

B 
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But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The b^gar's cry is shrill aad loud ; 
Until toy say, " He caUeth thee f 
m Odfiffeiy iyeipai, ipcjpet ffe. 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, " What wilt thou at my hands?" 
And he replies, ** Oh, give me li^ht ! 
KabbL restore the bhnd man's sight !" 
And Jesus answers, *Tira7e* 
H rUrris aov aifftaKi <re. 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 
Recall those mighty Yoices Three, 
'Ii^oO, ikh/irbp fie' 
QApffctj iyeipaij vTaye* 
H rt^Tis crov eiataici ae. 



THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 

Filled is Life's goblet to the brim ; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkhng bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 

Ko purple flowers,— no garlands green, 
Conceal the ^blet's shade or sheen, 
Nor maddemnjB^ draughts of hippocrene. 
Like gleams of sunshme, flash between 
Thick l^ves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with curious art. 
Is filled with waters, that upstart. 
When the deep fountains x)f the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart. 
Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round. 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 
"Whose seed and fohage sun-embrowned 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned. 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly i)lants it towers. 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
•Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to leaftoie. 
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It gave new strength and fbarless mood ; 
And eladiators fierce and rude 
Minted it in their daily food ; 
And ne who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press 
The leaves that rive it bitterness, 
Kor prize the coloured waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strragth they give! 

And he who has not learned to blow 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter Are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may overfow^ 
He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajaz was for light ; ' 
Through all that dark and desperate fight. 
The bmckness of that noonday night. 
He asked but the return of sight, . 
To see his foeman's fiioe. 

Let our unceasing, earoeirt prayer 
Be too for light,— for strength to hear 
Our portion of the weight of care '• 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

6 suffering, sad hiunanilr ! 

ye afflicted ones, who ue 
Steei>ed to the lips in misery, 
Lonringj and yet afraid to cue, 

Tatient, though sorely tried! 

1 pledge you in this cup of |;rief, ' 
mere floats the fenners bitter leaf 1 
The battle ef our life is brief, 

The alarm,—the struggle,^the relief, — 
Then sleep we side by sidei. 



MAEOENHOOD. 

Maidut ! with the meek^ brown ^res, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies . * ' 
Like the dusk in evening &\de&\ 
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Thod wbobe locks QutsMne the suh. 
Golden tresses, wreathed in o&e^ 
As the braided streunlets nm! 

Standinffy with iclootiilit ft«et« 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womaiih6od and childhood fleet! 

Qaaahg, inth a tnmd danoe; 
On the fafodklef s swift advitoee. 
On the mer's broad expanse ) 

Be^p tM still, that gfiding a^k^tsa. 
Beantifiil tiE> thee must Be^Oy 
As the iiver of a dxeank 

Then wh^ pause fdth indebfid6n, 
When bngnt angels in thy vision 
Beekoii thee to neliib elysiaikt . 

Qeestthou shadows sailing by^ 
M the dove with startled e je 
Sees the Eicon's Oatdiyw flj? 

Heareslf thou Teioes on the diror^, 
That our ears perceive no more. 
Deafened by the cataract's roaar? 

Oh, thbn diild of many piuyei^ ! 

Life hath quicksands, — ^life hath spares ! 

Care and «^ come unawares! 

Like the swell of sdme swddt tune, 
Mornii]^ 'rises into npdn, 
May ghd0s onward iiito June. 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds luid blossoms many-numbered ;— 
Age, that tKnigh 'vrith nows encumbered. 

Gathte, l^en, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that ma^c wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew' ^ybuth^ . 
On thylijis the slnile of truth. 

Oh^ that dew, like \>akDL, a\i«SV ^«\ 
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Into wounds, that cannot h€al, 
Even as sleep our egres doth ieH 

And that smile, like sonshina, dait ' 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smue of God thou art 



EX0ELSIO&. 

The shades of night were filling fest, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid spow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device 
Excelsiorl 

I 

HuiNTowwasttd; bis f^s iMdea^ 

Flashed like a Mdbiion Stom it««heath, 
And like A silver olancm tUDig A 
The aooetxtsof thai] wkn<mli tongue, 
Exoelsiori ! 

In bappif homes he saw the Ug^ 
Of household fires deam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectnu^^adfitoi ^honit^ 
Aiid uom his lip$ eteafieda jgrottiy 
Excekiorl / 

^'TiynottheP^kssr theoIdmaBtHud; 

** Dark fewers the tem|)eiit ovesAsaA. 
The roaring torrent is deep awi ivider 
And loud toat daiioii iwoe lepUed, 
Exodsior! 

** Oh, stay," the maiden said, ''aiid rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast 1" 
A tear stood in his bright bluie.eni, 
But still he answered, with a sjgu. 
Excelsior! 

** Beware the pine^ree's wilteed Jxanch ! 
Beware the awful avalanoher 
This was the peasant's last OoOd-iU^ty 
A voice relied, fax up the hc^ght^ 
£xce]jsiQr! 

At break of dav, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Beintfd 
Uttered the ofirrepeated inayerv 
A voice cried tlurough the atetMkm^ 
Excelsior 1 
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A traveller, by the fiedthfol hound. 
HaJf-haried in thp snow was foond, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That' wmer with the strange device, 
Exodsior! 

There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and fer, 
A voice fell, like a £iklling star, 
Excelsior! 



CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bm^, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 
As the evening shades descended^ 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And diandng like a ]9oet's rhymes, 
Bang the oeautifiQ wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangour 
Oidn4y answerinfi^ their sweet anger. 
When the wrangling bells had ended. 
Slowly struck the clock eleven. 
And, ^m out the silent heaven, 
•Silence on the town descended. 
Silence^ silence everywhere. 
On the earth and in the air. 
Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 
By the street-lamps faintly burmng, 
For a moment woke the echoes 
,0(*the aoffiient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the ni^ht ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wanderinff vision. 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 
AU else seemed asleep in Bruges, . 
In the quaint old Elemis^ d\^. 
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And I thought how like these chimes 

Are the poet's airy rhymes. .1 

All his rhymes and roimdelays, 

His conceits and songs and ditties, ' 

From the belfry of his brain, , . . 

Scattered downward, though in vain, 

On the roofs and stones of cities 1 

For by night the drowsy ear 

Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their ways, 

Hearing the music as they pass. 

But deeming it no more, alas ! 

Than the hollow sound of brass* 

Yet perchance a sleepless wight, 

Lodgmg at some humble inn m . 

In the narrow lanes of life, • .; 

When the dusk and hush' of night 

Shut out the incessant dm 

Of daylight and its toil and strife, . 

May fisten with a calm deUght 

To the poet's melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, ; . 

Interminglea with the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 

Hears amid the chime and singing 

The bells of his own village ringing, 

And wakes, and finds his slumberous eyes 

Wet with most delicious 'tears. ''..:! 

Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 

In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-B16j 

Listening with a wild deligh1> :.•■■■•,■': 

To the chimes that, through the night, 

Ranff their changes from the belfry .'; .. 

Of that quaint old Flemish city* 



THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

' '• .-. ;'■''•• 'I • ' ■ : 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belflyold 'and brown ; . 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o'er the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood. 
And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams aed vapours. 

gray, 
Like a shield embosi^d with silver, round and vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its c\mraie^%.\^«fe «Q.^*OoKt^^ 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vaii\^"e^, ^Q^\«^^^^\B^ft«» 
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Not a sound rose firom the city at that early morning hour, 
But I heard a heart of iron beating in the uicient tower. 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and hiffh ; 
And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing bade the olden times, 
With their strange, unearthly changes rang the melancholy chimes, 

Like the psalms from someold cloister, when the nuns sing in the choir ; 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. 

Visions of the days departed^ shadowy phantoms filled my brain; 
They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again ; 

All the Forresters of Flanders,*— -mighfrr Baldwin Bras de Fer, 
Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre.^ 

I beheld the pa£:eants splendid, that adorned those days of old ; 
Stately dames, uke queens attended,^ knights who bore the Fleece of 
Gold;8 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 
Ministers from twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground ; 
I beheld the gentle Mary,» hunting with her hawk and hound; 

And her lighted bridal-chaniber, where a duke slept with the queen, 
And the arm^d guard around them, and the sword unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Kamur and Juliers bold, 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gfold ;^^ 

Saw the fight at Minnewater,'^ saw the White Hoods moving west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon's nest.^ 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote ; 
And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin's throat ; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and dike of sand, 
^* I am Roland ! I am Jtoland ! there is victory in the land ! " 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city's roar 
Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into their graves once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes ; and, before I was aware, 
Lot t^e shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined square. 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 

Let me review the scene, 
And summon &(nn the shadowy Past 

The forms that once have heen. 

The Past and Present here unite 

Beneath Time's flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden hy a brook, 

But se^i on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 

There the green lane descends, 
Through whidi I walked to chunsh with thee, 

gentlest of my Mends 1 

The shadow of the linden-trees 

Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thv dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart as pure as they : 
One of God's holy messengers 

Did walk with me that day. 

1 saw the branches of the trees 

Bend down thy touch to meet. 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 

Bise up to kiss thy feet. 

'* Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly boml" 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath mom. 

Through the closed blinds the golden sun 

Poured in a dusty beam. 
Like the celestial ladder seen 

By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon^ the wind. 

Sweet-scented with the hay. 
Turned o'er the hymn-book's nuttering leaves 

That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man's sermon. 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For be spoke of Ruth the beautiful. 

And still I thought of thee. 
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Lon^ was the prayer lie uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas ! the place seems changed ; 

Thou art no longer here : 
Part of the sunshine of the scene 

With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
Like pine-trees dark and high, 

Suhdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sign; 

This memory brightens o'er the past. 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs. 
Shines on a distant field. 



THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the yillages with strange alarms. 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys ! 
*• What loud lament and dismal Mis^ere 

Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 

1 hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan. 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us. 
In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's song, 

And loud, amid the universal ckunour^ 
0*er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

' I hear the Florentine, who firom his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din. 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent's skin ; 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer for meny drowns ; 
The soldiers^ revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in \>e\eag;a^iA\«^n>a \ 
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The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asuiider, 
The ratthng musketiy, the dashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it^ man, with such discordant noises, 

With such accursM instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts : 

The warrior's name would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoinff sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say " Peace !" 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of Wars great or^an shakes the skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 



NUREMBERG. 

Iir the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nurembei^ the ancient stands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song. 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them 
throng: 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 
Had theur dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial cily stretched its hand through every chme.^^ 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 
Stwids the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde's hand ; 

On the square the oriel window, where in old Vvwcwi ^% 
Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Masiimi^^Ti^ ^'raMsfc>*' 
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Every where I see around me rise the wondrous world of Art : 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common 
mart; 

And ahove cathedral doorways saints and hishops carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as ai>ostles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust,^' 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles gu^ from age to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare,^* 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still r«lidoB, with a simple yeverei^ heart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht I>urer, the Evaugelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy himd. 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land* 

EmigravU is the inscription on the tomb-stone where he lies ; 
Dead he is not,— but departed,--for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient dty, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal 

lanes, 
Walked of yore the Master-singers, chanting rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendlv guild^ 
Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme. 
And the smith nis iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poe^ 

bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

^ Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
• Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and lwjgned.w 

But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, ana his face above the door ; 

Painted by scnne humble artist, as in Adam Puschman's song,^ 
As the old man gray and dovo-li&e, with his great beard white and long. 

And at niffht the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and c^re. 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master's antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient spkhdour. and before mv drean^ eye 
Wave tbese minghtig shapes and nguies, like «k YbSSs^ \sii!^idx^^ 
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Not thy councils, not thy kaisers, win for thee the world's regard ; 
But thy painter Alhrecht Diirer, and Hmis Sachs thy cobhler-bard. 

Thus, Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away. 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless 

lay; 

Gath^ng from the pavement's crevice, as a floweret of the soil, 
The nobility of labour, — ^the long pedigree of toiL 



THE NORMAN BARON. 

In his chamber, weak and djring, 
Was the Norman baron lying; 
Loud, without, the tempest thttndered, 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Peath the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
And the lands his sires had phinr^ered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a monk was seated, 
Who in humble voice reputed 
Many a prayer and pater-nostet 
f*rom tne missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Soimds of bells came fiuntly stbalinff. 
Bells that, from the neighbouring kloster, 
Rtaig for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf .and vassal 

Held that night t^eir Christmas wtissail ; 

Many a carol, old and saintly^ 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly. 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chaunted 
Beached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk^ with accents holy, 
WhispiBred at the baron's ei^. 

Tears upcm his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened. 
And the dyinif \m<sfi bIo^\j 

Turned bis ire«ry Y^ealoL Vi\ifeas» 
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"WassaQ for the kingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a inanjgerl 
King, like David, priest, like Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free ! " 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
"Miserere, Dominel" 

In that hour of deep contrition, 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Beason spake more loud than passion, - 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner. 
Every serf bom to his manor. 
All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

And as, on the sacred missal, 
He recorded their dismissal. 
Death relaxed his iron features. 
And the monk replied, "Amen ! 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal, 
Mingling with the common dust : 

But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pa^es. 
Blighter grows ana gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 



RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
. In the broad and fiery street. 
In the narrow lane. 
How beautifid is the rain 1 

How it clatters along the roofisi, 
Like the tramp of liooial 
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How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the OYerflowing spout ! 

Across the window-pane 

It pours and nomrs ; 

And swift ana wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm a^ain, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighbouring school 

Come the bovs, 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in Its whirling 

Ana turbulent ocean. 

In the coimtry, on every side. 

Where for and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide, 

Staretdies the plain. 

To the diy grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 
. The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the voke-encumbered head. 
With their oilated nostrils spread. 
They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 
And the vapours that arise 
From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after tou 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to tnank the Lord, 
More tlum man's spoken word. 

Kear at hand. 

From imder the sheltering trees. 

The former sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain. 

As tney bend their tops 

To the numberless \)^\img ^o^ 
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Of the incessMit nun. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees tha:«iB 
Onljr his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more ihui these, 

The Poet sees! 

He can hehold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him roikd 

Scattering every where 

The showery rain, 

As the faimer scatters fais grain. 

He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly teld, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never ^tops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves or the dead, 

Down through chasms and efulfe profound, 

To the dreary fountain^ieaa 

Of lakes and rivers undergioimd ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bddge of colours seven 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Beer, 
With vision clear, 
Sees forms appear and disappear, 
In the perpetiHtl round of sta»nge, 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, fiiom .death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 
Till glimpses more subtime 
Of things, unseen before, 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning for ev^iaaore 
In the rapid androshing liver of Time. 



TO A CHILD. 

Dear child! how radiant on tiiy mbther^s knee, 
With merry-making eyes and jocund smiles. 
Thou gSLzest at the painted tiles, 
Wboae %ure8 giaco, 



TO A CHILD. 

With many a grotesqae form and face, 
The ancient cmmney of thy nursery I 
The lady with the gay macaw, 
The dancing girl, tne grare bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin ; 
And leaning idly o'er his gate, 
Beneath the imperial fan of stote, 
The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 

Thou shakest in thy little hand 

The coral rattle with its silver bells, 

Making a merry tune ! 

Thousands of years in Indian seas 

That coral grew, by slow degrees, 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 

Dashed it on CorbmandeTs sand ! 

Those silver bells 

Reposed of yore. 

As shapeless ore. 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 

Of darksome mines, 

In some obscure and sunless place, 

Beneath huge Ohimborazo's base. 

Or steep Potosf s mountain pines ! 

And thus for thee. little child. 

Through many a oanger and escape. 

The tall ships passed the stormy cape; 

For thee in foreign lands remote. 

Beneath a burning, tropic clime, 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat. 

Himself as swift ana wild, 

In Ming, clutched the nail arbute, 

The fibres of whose shallow root^ 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 

The silver veins beneath it laid. 

The buried treasures of the miser. Time. 

But, lo, thy door is left ajar ! 

Thou hearest footsteps from afar ! 

And, at the sound. 

Thou tumest round 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

lake one, who, in a foreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

Some source of wonder and surprise ! 

And, restlessly, impatiently. 

Thou strivest, strugglest to be free. 

The four walls of thy nursery 

Are now like prison-walls to thee. 

No more thy mother's smiles, 

No more the painted tiles, 

Jklight thee, nor the p\ayt\m\g» on^^^^oKSt^ 
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That won thy little beating heart b^ore ; 
Thou strugglest for the open door. . : 

Through these (mce soHtarjr halls 
Thy pattering footstep fEdlfi-, 
The sound of thy merry voiGe 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoice 
^ With the joy of thy young heart, 

0*er the light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 
From the sombre badsground of memory start 

Once, ah, once, within these walls, 

One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his Coimtry, dwelt. 

And yonder meadows broad and damp 

The fires of the besieging camp 

Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echomg stairs, 

Heavy with the weight of cares, 

Sounaed his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within, this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 

Weary both in heart and head. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee? 

Out, out, into the open air! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Thou carest little how or where. 

I see thee eager ^t thy play. 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 

With cheeks as round and red as they ; 

And now among the yellow stalks, 

^mong the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden^walks, 

The tracks of thy small caiyiage-wheels I trace ; 

And see at every turn how they efface 

Whole villages of sand-roofed tents, 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlane^ 

Who, with thy dreadful reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 

These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm ! 

What! tired already! with those suppliant looks, 
And voice more beautiful than a poet*s bookA, 
Or murmuring soimd of water as it flows, 
Tbou comest back to parley mtli repose I . 
This rustic seat in the old appVe-tite, 



With its overhanging golden canopy • ' 
Of leaves illuminate With anttoniM htiesj > 
And shining with the'argeiit light of deWs, 
Shall for a season be btir plaoe of rest. .< ' 
Beneath us, like an orioles pendent nest, 
From which the laughing birds have taken wtog. 
By thee abandoned, bangs thy vacant swing. ' 
Ihream-like the waters of the river gleam } - 
A sailless vessel drops adown the stream, 
And like it, to a sea as wide and deep. 
Thou driftest gently down the tides of Sle^p. 

child I new-bom denizen 
Of life's great city! on thy head 
The glory of the mom is shed, 
Like a celestial benison ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand. 
And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious j^te 
Into the future's undiscoverecTland. 

1 see its valves expand. 
As at the touch of Fate ! 

Into those realms of love and hate, 
Into that darkness blank and drear, 
By some prophetic feehng taught, 
I launch the bold, adventurous thought, 
Freighted with hope and fear ; 
As upon subterranean streams. 
In caverns unexplored and dark. 
Men sometimes launch a fragile bark, 
Laden with flickering fire. 
And watch its swift-recedmg beams. 
Until at lenffth they disappear. 
And in the custant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hope 

Dare I to cast t^ horoscope ! 

Like the new moon thy life appears ; 

A little strip of silver li^ht. 

And widenmg outward mto night 

The shadowy disk of future years ; 

And yet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, fieunt and dim, 

And scaroeh^ visible to us here, 

Rounds and completes the perfect sphere; 

\ prophecy and mtimation, • '' 

A pale ana feeble adumbration. 

Of t^ great world of li^ht, that lies 

Behind aU human destmies. 

Ab! ifthj fete, witli«.T\ga^isws^^^ 

Should he to wet the dxi^ «oW 

With the hot tears and sweoA. oiVS^v— 
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To stnijggle with imperioua tibouglit, 
Until th^ OTertraid^edi hnkh 
Weaiy with labqur^ faiat inth.pain, 
lake a jarred paidolai% letmt 
Only its ntotioii. net its powier, — . 
Bemember^ in that peiilous hour. 
When most afflicted and oppressed, 
FnHn labour th^mre shall come forth rest. 

And if % more aiu^icious fftte 
On thy advancing steps await, 
Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the labourer's side ; 
With words of sympathy or spng 
To cheer the dreaiy march along 
Of the great army of the poor^ : 
O'er desert sand, o*er dangerous moor. 
Kor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility ;. 
As great Pythagoras of yore, 
Standing beside the blacksmith's door, 
And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
The anvils with a different note. 
Stole from the vaijing tones, that huug 
Vibrant on every iron t(mgue^ 
The secret of tl\e sounding wure« 
And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 

Enough! I will not phQT the Seer; 
I will no longer strive to ope 
The mystic volume^ where appear 
The h^d Hope, mrerunhing Fear, 
JUid Fear, the pursuivant of Hope. 
Thy destiny remadns untold ; 
For, like Acestes' shafk of old, 
The swift thought kindles ss it files, 
And bums to ashes in the skies. 



THE OOOULTATION OF ORION.i* 

I SAW, as in a dream sublime.. 
The balance in the hand of l&ne. 
O'er East and West itfi beam impended; 
And day, with all its hours <^ light, 
Was slowly sinking out oi &\g\i\i, 
Wliile. opposite, the acate of isafflafe 
Silently with the stars aaoexidfta. 
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Like the Mtrolo^era of Md, 
In thab brisfat TKi«fn I bdeld 
Greater ana deeper zayskerm, 
I saw, wi^ its celestial iBQrs^ 
Its chords of ak, its frets of are, 
The Samiaa^'s great ^liaii^ ^le^ 
Rising through all its sevenfold bars, 

Fnm earth tinto the firM start 

And throttgh'th^ de^ ataMi^lyve^ 
Not only couldl seejbut heap,'- • 
Its wonaroias and hanxMmiousxbings^ 
In sweet vibration, sphere liw' qohere, 
From Dial's cirde lisfat ^md aeaari 
Onward to vaster and wider srhigs, < ^^ 
Where^ chanting 1ihtoi^h'his^ij£»d'fif snows, 
Majestic, mounSui^ Saturn goes, i - • 
And down the sunless reahns of qpaoe 
Reverberates the thunder of his basft. 

Beneath the sky's triumphal arch 
This music sounded-l&ea march. 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding jSOmiigr^ t^godf. 
Sinus was rising in the east: 
And, slow aacendinff obeby xoie, 
The kindliag oonstellations shoiie. 
Begirt ?rith many* a Uazinff star, ' 
St€M[)d the great giant JUgebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast ! 
His sword hung gliftamingbtr Ms side. 
And, on his arm, the lion's Mde 
Scattered acnMHi the niidi>ight;aif ■.. 
The golden .radianoe^cf i^ haiz. ... 

The moon was pallid, but not faint ; 
And beautiful as some . fur saint^ 
Serenely moving on. hear way 
In hours of trial and dismur. 
As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked fecft she;tmd 
Upon the hot and bunungjStars, 
As on the^wing ooals and bars 
That were. to proveher stceqgtlvMui tiy 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, mth silent paoe, 

Ai^d triumnh in hecswoefc,^salfe^9Kis,' 

She reached theistation of ilnan* : J 

Aghast he stood in strange aSaanaV 

And sudjdd% from his ontil^<9^\^Vt4;fFG^ 
I>own felloe red akia of tliQ^^cya '. 
^to the li^er at bis feet. 
His mighty dub no long^ IdOiik^ 
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The forehead of the. bull ; but he 
Beeled a$ dl yore bei»de the «ea, 
When, blinded by (Ej9opioD, 
He sought tii;^ biack0mith at, his fbig^, 
And, chnikbing up, the mountain goi^, 
Fixed hi&; bliiBk: eyes upon the sun. • 

Then,. throujgh the silence overhead, 
An fuagel wS^ a trumpet Sfuyd, 
" Forevennore, forevermore 
The teign of violence is o*er ! " 
And, l£e an instrument that flii^ 
Its musie on another^ strings, : 
G^ie trumpet: Of the ai^l.cast 
Upon thelieavenly lyre its blast, 
And QB irom sphere to sphere the.words 
Borecdioed down the Inurning chords, — 
" ForeviermoWj forevermore 
The reign of viottice is o'er I" 



1?HE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on iiie bridge at midnidil^ 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rode <to the city, • . 
Behii^dl^ dark church-tower.- 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the Waters under me, , * . 

Like a goldcbi goblet falling > 

And sinMng mto the sea^ 

And &r in the ha^ distance: . 

Of that ^lovely mght in June, 
The blaze of the flsmiing fximace 

Gleamed redder than the' moon, i 

Among the lon^, b]a(^ ^rafteirs 
The wavering i^badows layy ■.'•■'• 

And the current that, came m>m the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them, 

Rose tne belated tide. 
And; 'streaming into the moonlight^ 

The seaweed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing . 

Among the wooden piers, 
A food of thoughts came c^et me 

That filled my eyes mtii^ftaIa. ^ 
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How often, oh, how often, 

In the days that had gone hy, 
I had stood on that bnd^e at midnight, 

And gazed on that wave and sky! 

How often, oh, how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its boiiom 

O'er the ocean wild and wide! 

For my heart was hot and restless, 

And mV life was full of care, 
And the ourden laid upon me ■ 

Seemed greater than I could beaf. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 

On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odour of brine from the ocean ■ : : 

Comes the thought of other years. • 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumb«:ed men. 
Each bearing his burden 01 sorrow, 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession < : 

Still passing to and fro, 
The young heart hot and restless. 

And the old subdued and slow! 

And for ever and for ever. 

As long as the river flows. 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes; .> i 

The tooon and its broken reflcctioii 

And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And us wavering image here. 
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TO • THB DRIVING CLOUD." 

Gloomy and dark art thou, chief of the mighty Omawhaws ; 
Gloomy and dark, as the drtving doud, whose name thou hast taken ! 
Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk through the city's 
Narrow and poj^ulous streets, as once by the margin of rivers 
Stalked those bmls unknown, that have left us only their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the footprints? 

How canst thou walk in these streets, who hast trod the green turf 

of the prairies? 
How canst thou. breathe in this air, who hast breathed the s^eet air 

of the mountains? 
Ah ! 'tis in vain that yrith lordly Ibok^of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of dislike in return, and c[uestion these walls and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting-grounds, while downtrodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of. Eunme, and cry from its caverns that they too 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash ! 
There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn the leaves of the maple 
Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer 
Pine-trees wafb through its chambers the odorous breath of their 

branches. 
There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer of horses ! 
There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of the Elk-horn, 
Or by the roar of the Running-Water, or where the Omawhaw 
CaUs thee, and leaps through the wild ravine like a brave of the 

Blackfeet! 

Hark! what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainous 

deserts? 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the mighty Behemoth, 
Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the thunder, 
And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of the red man? 
Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the Crows and the Foxes 
Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the tread of Behemoth, 
Lo ! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri's 
Merciless current! and yonder, afar on the prairies^ the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night ; and the doud of dust m the gray of the 

daybreak 
Marks not the bufifalo's trade, nor the Mandan's dexterous horse-race ; 
It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell the Camanches ! 
Ha! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, like the blast of the 

east-wind. 
Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of thy wigwams! 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

In Mathei's Magnalia Ohristi, 

Of the old colonial time, 
May be found in prose the legend 

That is heie set down in rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 

And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting, 

Were heavy with goMl men's prayers. 

" Lord! if it be thy pleasure," 

Thus prayed the old divine, 
" To bury our friends in the ocean, 

Take them, for they are thine T' 

But Master Lamberton muttered 
And under his breath said h&^ 
* This ship is so crank and wolty. 
i,^9i our grave she will be .** 

And the idups that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 

BnmgUt no tiding of this vessel 
Nor of MaiSter LambertoD. 

This put the people to praying 
That- the liord woula let them hear 

What, in his greater wisdom. 
He J3«d done with friends so dear. 

An^l ait lAst their prayers were answered : — 

It was in the m(»ith of Jime, 
An hour before the sunset 

Of a windy afternoon ; 

When steadily steering landward 

A ship was seen below. 
And thjey knew it was Lamberton, Master, 

Whp sailed so long ago. 

On sbe. oadne. with a doud of canvass, 
Right agamst the wind that blew, 

Pfttil the eye could distinguish 
Vh» £aees of the crew. 

Th^n fell her straiimig tc%msjii^A. 

Bmging tangled in tihie &\itQm<&. 
And her auls were loosenedi as\^^^^x^, 
4M blown away like dc>ui^ 
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And the masts, with all their rigging, 

Fell slowly one by one. 
And the hoik dilated and vanished, 

As a sea-mist in the sun ! 

And the people who saw this marvel, 
Each said unto his friend. 

That this was the mould oi their vessel, 
And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer, 

That to quiet their troubled spirits 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 



THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Saint AuausTiNB ! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed otf shame ! 

All common thinca — each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end ; 

Our pleasures and our discontents. 
Are rounds by which' we may ascend. 

The low desu'e— the base desigb. 

That makes another's virtue less ; 
The revel of the giddy wiafe, 
. And all occasions of excess. : 

The longing for ignoble things,- 

The strife for triumph more 'than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of 'youth 1 

All thoughts of ill— all evil deeds, 
That have their root in thoughts of ill. 

Whatever hinders or-impede« 
The action of the nobler will^ 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright field of Fair lienown 
The right of eminent domain! 

We have not wings— ^e caavrLoit «iai— 
But we have feet to acaS^ atidi dvK^ 
By slow degreea— by mot© wi^ tosswr- 
The cloudy sumimta ot <sva Atoa. 
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The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 

Are crossed bj pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they^ while their compwiions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long We bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes. 

We may discern, unseen before, 
A path to higner destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 
If rising on its wrecks,* at last. 

To something nobler we attain. 



CURFEW. 



Solemnly, mournfully, 

Dealing its dole. 
The Curfew-bell 

Is beginning to tolL 

Cover the embers. 
And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows, 
Ana quenched is the fire; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the cham\>eiB, 
No sound in the \^*, 

Sleep and oblivion 
Beign over alil 
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The book is completed, 
And cJkislBd. like the d&j ; 

And the hand that has written it 
Lay^ it.away. 

Dim grow its fimcies, 

Fpigpttm they he ; 
Like coals in the.ashes, 

They di^en and. die. 

Sons sinks into silence, 

Tie story is told, 
The windows are darkened. 

The hearth-^tone is oold. 

Darker and darker 
The l^lack shadows M; 

Sleep and ohliyion 
Beis^overaU. 



THE SPANISH STUDENT. 



DItAMATId P£BS01Sr£. 

Htpouto/I SUidenUafAkakL 

Thb Couvt or Laba, \ _ ^, -,,.., 

DohCablob, r OenOemenqTMadnd, 

The Abchbisbop or Toledo. 

A Cabdinal. 

Bbltban Cbdzado, . ... ... Count 0/ Ou Gipiiu, 

Babtolome Romak, ... ... A young Oipiff. 

Thb Paork Cuba or Guadarbama. 

PxDBO Cbesfo, ... ... ... Akaldt, 

Pawcho, ... ... ... AtguacO, .. 

Fbamcisco, ... ... ... Lara'9$emiht 

Cbispa, ... ... ... Victorian*s urvani, 

Baltasab, ... ... ... Jnnkteptlr. 

Pkeoiosa, ... ... ... AOiptjigirL 

AXTGEUCA, ... ... ... A poor girl 

Mabtika, ... ... ... Th$ Padre CurtCi niece, 

D0LOBB8, ... ... ... Predota'i moid. 

GipiiUy Musiciam, Ac 



ACT I. 

ScBvxL .7fteCouHTorLABA*8eAafn6ers. NighU The Covsr in hit dreuing^owpf 
emoting and conversing with Bob Cabuml 

Lasa. — ^You were not at the play to-niglit, Don Carlos; 

How happened it? 
PoN Cablos. — I had engagements elsewhere. 

Pray, who was there? 
Lasa. — Why. all the town and court. 

The house was crowded: ana the husy fans 
Among the gaUy dressed and perfumed ladies 
Flattered like butterflies among the flowers. 
There was the Countess of Me£n& Cj(^\ 
The Goblin Lady with her Phantom l*ywst^ 
Her Lindo Don IKego ; Dona B6\, 
And DonA Senifina, and her consins. 
Don Cajiloa— What was the play 1 
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Laba.— It was a dull af^ ; 

One of those comedies in which you see. 
As 5^ope says,"o the history of the world 
Brought down from Genesis to the Bay of Judgment. 
There were three duels fought in the hrst act, 
Three gentlemen receiving deadly wounds. 
Laying thieir han^s upon their hearts, ^na saying, 
" Oh. I am dead!" a lover in a closet, 
An old hidalgo, and a gav Don Juan, 
A Bona Inez with a black mantilla. 
Followed at twilight by an unknown lover. 
Who looks intently where he knows she is not! 

Bon Cablos. — Of course, the Preciosa danced to-night ! 

Laba. — ^And never better. Every footstep fell 
As lightly as a sunbeam on tne water. 
I think tne girl extremely beautifuL 

Bon Carlos. — ^Almost beyond the privilege of woman ! 
I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 
Her step was royal, queen-like,— and her face 
As beautiful as a saint's in Paradise. 

Lara.— May not a saint fall from her Paradise, 
And be no more a saint? 

Bon Carlos.— Why do you ask? 

Lara. — ^Because I have heard it said tms angel fell, 
And,, though she is a virgin outwardly, 
Witnin she is a sinner ; Uke those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virdn Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus! 

BoN Carlos.— You do her wrong; indeed you do her wrong! 
She is as virtuous as she is lair. 

Lara. — How credulous you are ! Why, look you, friend, 
There's not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 
In this whole city ! And would you persuade me 
That a mere dancing-girl, who shows nerself 
Nightly, half-naked, on the stage for m6ney. 
And with voluptuous motions fires the blood 
Of inconsiderate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue? 

Bon Carlos. — You forget 

She is a Gipsy girl ' 

Lara. — And therefore won 

The easier. 

BoN Carlos. — Nay, not to be won at all! 
The only virtue that a Gipsy prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. ■ ' 

Bearer tlian life she holds it. I remember 
A Qipsy woman, a vile, shameless bawd, ' ' 

Whose craft was to betray the y cvmg «5i^ iaw \ ' 
And yet tlm woman, was a\»ve aiSl wa%». 
And when a noble lord, touched \ii Y\ei^sw«L\.t>, - 
The wild and wizard beauty o£\iet Tafife,-— 
Offered her gold to be wbat she naaAe o\\i«ia^ 
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She turned upon him with a look of scorn, 

And smote hun in the face ! 
Laba. — And does that prove 

That Predosa is above sug)icion? 
Don Cablos. — It proves a nobleman may be repulsed. 

When he thints conquest easy. I llelieve 

That woman, in her deepest degradation. 

Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 

Some pledge and keepsake of her mgher nature, 

And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 

Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light ! 
Laba. — Yet Preciosa would have taken the gold. 
Don Cablos (rising),—! do not think so. 
Laba.— I am sure of it. 

But why this haste? Stay yet a little longer. 

And fight the battles of your Dulcinea. 
Don Cablos. — ^*Tis late. I must b^one ; for if I stay 

You will not be persuaded. 
Laba. — Yes ; persuade me. 

Don Oablos. — No one so deaf as he who will not hear ! 
Laba. — No one so bhnd as he who will not see! 
Don Cablos. — And so good night. I wish you pleasant dreams^ 

And greater fidth in woman. [EaU, 

Laba. — Greater fwth ! 

I have the greatest faith ; for I believe 

Victorian is her lover. 1 believe 

That I shall be to-morrow ; and thereafter 

Another, and another, and. another. 

Chasing each other tm*ough her zodiac. 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

{Enter Fbancisco with a casket) 

Well, Francisco, 

What speed with Preciiosa? 
Fbanoisoo. — None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell you 

She is not to be purchased by your gold. 
Laba. — ^Then I will try some other way to win her. 

Pray, dost thou know Victorian? 
Fbancisco. — Yes, my lord ; 

I saw him at the jeweller's to-day. 
Laba. — What was he doing there? 
Fbancisco.— I saw him buy 

A golden ring that had a ruby in it. 
Lab A.— "Was there another like it ? 
Fbancisco. — One so like it, 

I could not choose between them. 
Laba. — It is welL 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 

Do not forget. Now light me to to^ \i^ \E.a«tt.'«l* 
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SCENE 11. 

A street in Madrid, Enter Chispa, foUovoed by mtMtcians, unih a hagptptj guUar%, 
and other instrumenta, 

Chispa.— Abemimcio Satanas!" and a plague on all lovers who 
ramble about at night, drinking the elements, instead of sleeping 
quietly in their beds. Every dead man to liis cemetery, say I ; and every 
mar to his monastery. Now, here's my master Victorian, yesterday a 
cowkeeper, and to-day a gentleman ; vesterday a student, and to-day a 
lover ; and I must be up later than the nightmgale ; for, as the abbot 
sings^ so must the sacristan respond. God grant he may soon be 
mamed, for then shall all this serenadmg cease. Ay, many ! many ! 
marry ! Mother, what does many mean? It means to spin, to bear 
' children, and to weep, my daughter ! And, of a truth, there is some- 
thing more in matrimony than the wedding-ring. [To tlie musicians.'] 
And now, gentlemen. Pax vobiscum ! as tne ass said to the cabbages. 
Pray, walk this way ; and don't hang down ^ur heads. It is no dis- 
grace to have an old father and a ragged smrt. Now, look you, you 
are gentlemen who lead the life of onsets ; you enjoy hunger by day 
and noise by night. Yet, I beseech you, for this once be not loud, 
but pathetic ; for it is a serenade to a damsel in bed, and not to the 
Man in the Moon. Your object is not to arouse and terrify, but to 
soothe and bring lulling dreams. Therefore, each shall not play upon 
his instrument as if it were the only one in the universe, but gently, 
and with a certain modesty, according with the others. Pray, how 
may I call thy name, friend I 

First Musician. — Ger6nimo Gil, at your service. 

CuispA. — Every tub smells of the wine that is in it. Pray, Ger6- 
nimo, is not Saturday an unpleasant day with thee? 

First Musician.— Why so? 

Chispa. — Because I have heard it said that Saturday is an unplea- 
sant day with those who have but one shirt. Moreover, I have seen 
thee at the tavern ; and if thou canst run as fast as thou canst drink, 
I should like to hunt hares with thee. What instrument is that? 

First Musician. — ^An Aragonese bagpipe. 

Chispa. — Pray, art thou related to the bagpiper of Bujalance, who 
asked a maravedi for playing, and ten for leaving off? 

First Musician. — No, your honour. 

Chispa. — I am glad of it. What other instruments have wef 

Seoond and Third Musicians. — ^We play the bandurria. 

Chispa. — A pleasing instrument. And thou? 

Fourth MusioiAN.-^The fife. 

Chispa. — I like it; it has a cheerful, soul-stirring sound, that 
soars up to my lady's window like the song of a swallow. And you 
others? 

Other Musicians. — ^We are the singers, please your honour. 

Chispa. — Yon are too many. Do you thmk we are going to sing 

mass in the cathedral of C6raova1 foui men can nuS^e but little 

vse of one shoe, and I see not how you. can aXV %\n^\si wn^^i wa%. But 

foUow me along the garden-wall. That \a Wift ^o^ tk^ TB3a^^«t ^asso^ 

^L^^fJ^ys window. It isby thevicaeaa\L\i\&\)^a\.>(Xiii^«T^^3^ 

^to the belGry. Come, follow me, and isva\Le no \iO«fc. VEiMiwt 
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SCENE ni. 

PxKtMk'B chamber, J3he^ itaaub at tie open window, . 

Pbeciosa.— How slowly through the lilac-soented aii* . 
Descends the tranquil moon! Like thistle^lowii 
The vapoury clouds float in the peaceful sky ; 
And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shaae 
The nightingales breathe out tiieir semis in scmg: 
And hark ! what songs of lover ^^ soul-like aouAds, 
Answer them from below 1 

SERENADE. 

Stan of tibfi sammer niglit! 

Fir in yon azure deeps, 
Bide, hide your |rol4eii U|^t I 

She sleeps! 
Uy lady deeps I 

Sleeps I 

If con of the summer night 1 

Far down yon western steeply 
Sink, sink in sUver Ughtl 

She sleeps I , 

My lady sleeps 1 

Sleeps! 

Wind of the summer nlglit I 

Where yonder woodbine cre^pfli 
Fold, fold thy pitilbns light I 

She sleepsl 
iTy lady deeps! 

Dreams of the taminef night! 

Ten her, her lover keeps 
Watch] while in dumbers light 

l^edeeps! 
Mj lady deeps! 
- Sleeps! 

(Enter Victorian 6y thi WtoJwy.) 

VioTOBiAN.-— Poor little dove I thou tremblest like a leaf I 

PsBCiosiu-^I am so frightened ! 'Tis for thee T tiremBle 1 
I hate to have thee climb that, wall by night I . 
Did no (me see thoe ? 

VioTOBiAN. — ITone, my love, but thou. 

PBB0i!08A.~'Tis very dan|[erou8; and when thou Art' gone; 
I chide myself for lettmg thee come here ' ' 

Thus stealthily by night Where hast thou been? 
Since yesterday Ihave no news from thee. 

VioTOBiAH.— Sinoeiyesterday I*ve been in AlcaUL . 
Ere loi^ the time will come, sweet Preoios^ . ^ 
When that dull distance shskU no moi^ dri\a^ mC| 
-4jKfJ 110 fflore shall scale thy waXl\>^itt^^ , 
To steed a, kiss: from thee, as 1 do uo^; 
FBXdoaA.—An honest thief, to steal but Twlaait\3b«v5.^«iu 
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ViOTORiAN.— And we shall sit together unmolested, 

And words of true lore pass mnn tongue to tongue, 

As singing birds firom one bough to another. 
P&EOiosA.— That were a life indeed to make time envious! 

I knew that thou wbuldst visit me to-night. 

I saw thee at the play*. 
ViCTOBiAN.-^ Sweet child of air! 

Never did I behold thee so attired 

And garmented in beauty as to-iLight ! 

What hast thou done to make thee look so fair? 
Pbbciosa. — ^Am I not always fiair] 
Victorian. — Ay, and so fadr 

That I am jealous of all eyes that see thee, 

And wish that they were blind, 
Pbeciosa. — Iheed them not;. 

When thou art present, I see none but thee ! 
Victorian.— There's nothing ifair nor beautiful but takes 

Something from thee, tlmt makes it beautiful. 
Pbeciosa. — And yet thou leavest me for those dusty books. 
Victorian.— Thou comest between me and those books too often ! 

I see thy face in every thing I see ! 

The paintings in the chanel wear thy looks, 

The canticles are changed to siarabands. 

And with the learned doctors of the schools 

I see thee dance cachuchas. 
Pbbciosa. — In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 

To-morrow morning. 
Victorian. — And with whom. I pray? 

Prboiosa.— A grave and reverend Cardinal, and his Qrace 

The Archbishop of Toledo. 
Victorian.— What mad jest 

Is this? 
Prboiosa.— It is no jest ; indeed it is not. 
Victorian.— Prithee, explain thysell 
Prboiosa.— Why, simply thus. 

Thou knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 

To put a stop to dwces on the stage. 
Victorian. — ^I live heard it whisperea: 
Prboiosa. — . Now the Oardinal, 

Who for this purpose comes, yould fain behold 

With his own eyes these dances; and the Archbishop 

Has sent for me 

Victorian.— That thou may'st dance before them ! 

NoWrVivalacachucha! It will breathe 

The fire of youth into these gray old men ! 

'Twill be thy proudest conquest ! . ^ 

Prboiosa. — Saving on6. 

And yet I fear these dances will be stored, 
And iVedosa be onceiiioxe a\>e^gM. '\ 
F/cTORrAxr.— The sweetest beggai l\iflfc ^ct «^<s^i^i ^jima\ 
With such bese^chitig eyes, t\AV^\i«vi\ww \Jftftfe 
J^ve my heart away 1 ' . * 
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PaBCfiosA.— Dost thou remember 

When first we met? 
ViOTORiAir.— It was at 06rdovai 

In tJie cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 

Under the orange-trees^ beside a fountain. 
PaBoiosA.— *Twas Baster-Sunday. The full-blosfiomed trees 

Filled all the air with fragrance and with joj. 

The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 

And then anon the great cathedral belL 

It was the elevation of the Host. 

We both of us fell down upon our knees 

Under the orange-boughs, and prayed tpgethet. 

I never had been happy till that moment. 
ViOTOBiAw. — ^Thou blessed angel ! 
Pbboiosa.— And when thou wast gone, 

I felt an aching here. I did not speak 

To anv one that day. But from that day 

BartoIom6 grew hatieful unto me. 
Victorian. — Remember him no more. Let not his shadow 

Come between thee and -me; Sweet Preciosa! 

I loved thee even then, though I was silent ! 
Pbeciosa.— I thought I ne^er should see thy face again. , , 

Thy farewell had a sound of sorrow in it. 
Victorian. — That was the first sound in the song of love ! 

Scarce more than silence is, and vet a sound. 

Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 

Of that mysterious mstkiment, the soul. 

And play the prelude of our fate. We near 

The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 
Prboiosa. — That is my faith. Dost thou believe these warnings? 
Victorian.— -So for as this. Our feelings and our thoughts 

Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 

As drops of rain fall into some dark weU, 

And from below comes a scarce audible soynd, 

So fall our thoughts into the dark hereafter, 

And their mysterious echo reaches us. 
Pbeoiosa. — ^I have felt it so, but found no words to say it ! 

I cannot reason ; I can only feel! 

But thou hast language for all thoudits and feelings. 

Thou art a scholar; and sometimes I think - 

We cannot walk together in this world ; 

The distance that (uvides us is so great ! 

HencefcHiih thv pathway lies among the stars ; 

I must not hold thee back. 
Victorian.— Thou little sceptic ! . 

Dost thou still doubt"? What I most prize in woman 

Is her a£fections, not her intellect! 

^e intellect is finite ; but the afifections , 

Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 

Cosropane me with the great men of t\ift ess^"*, 

What am I? Why, a pigmy among m»a&&\ 
But if tboii Jorest, — mark me \ 1 say \»v«e^, 
2^ greatest of thy sex excels tJaee iLO\.l 
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The wcrld of tb« affiectiooa is thy world, 

Not that of man's ambition. In thai stiUness . 

Whiph'Jaaost be^oo^es a woman, calm and ho^,. . ' 

Thou aittest.by the firesider of the heart, .. 

Feedmg its flwne. The element of fire ; 

Is puf^. It cannot change nor hide its.nditttfef 

But buims aa brightly in a Gipsy campi 

As ia a palace hs3l. Art thou doai^inced? 
Pbboiosa. — ^Yes, that I love thee, as the goodr loTe hetoven ; 

But not that I am worthy of that heaven. ' ; 

How shall X metre deserve it? 
ViCT0RtA»^ — Loving mor& f 

Prbciosa.— I. cannot love thee more ; my heart is fulL 
ViCTOBiAN.— Then let it overfk)w, and I will drink.it, 

As in th^ auinmer-time the thirsty sands 

Drink the swift waters cif the Mauzanares,. 

And still do thirst for more. 
A Watchman {in the Oreei).-^ Ave Maria 

Purissima! Tis midnight and serene! 
ViOTOBiAN. — Hear'st thou that cry? 
Pbeoiosa. — It is a hateful sound, 

Xo sgare thee &om me ! 
Victorian. — As the hunter's hom 

JHtth soare tlie timid ^tag, or bark of hoimds^ 

The m(K)i>f<>^ froiigi his,iaate. 
Pbeoiosa. — . Pray» do not gal = ' 

Victorian. — I must away to Alcali to-night. 

Think e£ me when I am away. 
Pbboiosa.— Fear not! 

I have no thoughts that do not think of thee. 
ViOTOBiiAif {giywgntr a ring),—hsx^ to remind theeof m^ love, 
taketUs; . 

A serpent, emblem of Btemity ; 

A ruby,— -say, a drop of my heart's blood. 
Pbboiosa.— It is an ancient saying, that the ruby' 

Brings gladness to Hie wearer, and presenrea 

The ie^ pure, and if laid beneath, the pillow, 

Drives away evil dieams. But then, ak^:! . 

It wa9 ^ smient tanpted Eve tQ sut 
VicTOBiAN.-r-Wnat convent of barefooted CarmeMteaf' 

Taught thee so mudi theojkigy ? 
Pbbciosa (laying her hand upon his mo^^).-T-Hushi /hush! 

Good.^i^rtit 1 cmdm^aUnoly angels gudrd thee! 
ViOTOBiAN. — Good night! good night! Thomart«y guardian 
angel! » .' 

I hayQ no other saint than thou to 'puy to{ 

J'BJsciosA.—Take care, and do not hurt thee, Ar« th^ safe ? 
Victoria^ (from the ^iir^fcn)^— Sa$e^ «a m^ \QVft^ to^ee ! * But 
art ithou safe? 
Ofliera can climb a batoony liymowi^V 
^^ weU as I, jprajF, shut thy W3aAs>^ <i«»\ 
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I am jealous of the pe rfutoed air of night : , 

That from this garden climhs to kiss thy lips. 
Pbbciosa {ihrcmng cfe«wA€yA«w€?A»rcA(if/).r--ThousUly. child! 
Take this to hlind thine eyes. 

It is my benison ! 
ViCTOBiAir.— And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft wind 

Wafts to th6 oiit-bound mariner the breath 

Of the beloved land he leaves behind^ 
Pbeciosa. — Make not thy voyage Ioe^. . 
TicTowAN.-r To-monown^ghit. ; 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou art thestajc : 

To guide me to an anchoraga Gfood night, , - 

My oeauteous star! My star of lov^, gm m^%\ . 
Prbciosa.— Good night ! 
Watchman {at a distance).-;— Ave Maria purissima! 

SCENE IV. 

A»innmthero9dt9 AktOdt Bii>TABAiEt oaZaqfion a ^e^Mlk 

Ohispa. — And here we are, half-way to Alcal&, between' cocks and 
midnight. Body o* me 4 what an inn this \&\ Tke l^hts out, and 
the landlord asleep. Hol&t ancient BaJltasar! 

Baltasar (i^'o^ng').— H^re I am. 

Chispa. — Yes, there joya are, likcj a one-ey^ «Jcalde in a town 
without inhabitants. Bring a light, an^ let m^ )ia^ supper. 

Baltasae.— Where is your inaster? .,■ '? 

Chispa.— Do not trouble youKwelf about him. . We have stopped a 
moment to breathe. our horses; aad, if he chooses to walk up and 
down in the open air, looking into the sky as one who hears it rain, 
that does not satisfy my hunger, you know. But be quick, for I am 
in a huny, and every man stretcnea his legs according to the length 
of his coverlet. What have we here? 

Baltasab {setting a light mi ike toW^-=-8tewed rabbit. 

Chispa (co/tVigr).— Conscience of Portalegre 1 Stewed kitten, you 
mean! 

Baltasae.— And a pitdier of Pedro XimctaiBS, with a roasted 
pear in it. 

Chispa {drinhirvof), — ^Ancient !Kiltasar, amigo ! You know how to 
cry wine and sell vinegar. I tell you this is nothing ^ut «iiia Irinto of 
La Mancha, with a twang of the swine-skin. • . 1 ; 

Baltasae.— I swear to you, by Saint Simon and Judas, it is all as 
I say. 

Chispa.— And I swear to ypu, by Saint Peter and Sain^ Paul, that 
it is no such thing. Moreover, your supper ip like tlie hidalgo's 
dinner, very little meat, and a great deal of table-dotiu 

Baltasae.— Ha! ha! hal • 

Chispa.— And more noise than nuts. 

BALTA8AR.~Hnl h&l hal You muai V^^ Ntwa V^^> '^^^'^^^ 
^£^^ %t«^iIiiota6kI)onVictonMiiai\ft\JBiBa%»^si»s^^'^ 
the Pedro Ximencsl ■ k 
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Chispa.— No; youinightaswelisay, "Don't-you-want-some?" to 
a dead man. 

BALt ABAB. — ^Why does he go so often to Madrid ? 

Chispa. — For the same reason that he eats no supper. He is in 
love. Were you ever in love, Baltasar? 

Baltasab. — I was never out of it, good Chispa. It has been the 
torment of mylifa 

Chispa.— What! are you on fire too, old hay-stack? Why, we 
shall never be able to put you out 

ViCTOBiAN {vnthcmC). — Chispa! 

Chispa^ — Go to bed, Pero GruUo, for the cocks are crowing. 

ViOTOBiAN.^ — Ear Cftiispa! Chispa! 

Chispa. — Ea! Sefior. Come with me^ ancient Baltasar, and bring 
water for the horses. I will pay for the supper to-morrow. [Ea;eunt, 



SCENE V. 

VicromAx*B diamben ai Akdld. KYfouroasltqt in an arm-chair. He awakes stowly. 

Hypomto. — I must have been asleep! ay, sound asleep! 
And it was all a dream. sleep, sweet sleep! 
Whatever form thou takest,, thou art fair, 
Holding unto our hps thy goblet filled 
' Out of Oblivion's well, a nealilig draught ! 
The candles have burned low ; it must be lata 
.Where,can Victorian be? Like Fray CarrillOj" 
The only place i^ which one cannot find him 
Is his own cell Here*^ his guitar, that seldom 
Feels th^ caresses of its master's hand. 
Open thy sflent lips, sweet instrument, 
AM njake dull midnight meny with a song. 

{HeplaifsandsdigLy 
■ Padre Frandseo!^ 

Padre Frandflcol 
What do you want of Padre Frandaoo? 
Here is a pretty young maiden 
Who wants to confess her rinst 
Open the door and let her come in, 
I will Strive her fr(un every sin. 

. CEpter VxcTOBZAM.) • » 

TiotOBiAN.— Padre Hypolito! Padre Hypolito! 
Htpolito.— What do you want of Padre Hy^lito ? 
ViOTOBiAK.—Come, shrive me straight ; for, if love be a sin, 
I am the greatest sinner that doth live. 
I will confess the sweetest of all crimes, 
A mwden wooed and won. 
HrpoLWo. — The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney-comer, 
TFio, while the pot boils, says *. " CoTftfe\i"et^,iK3 ^Id', 
rU tell thee a story of my weddrng-Aajr 
^^5g»JA2f.— ifay, listen, for my \iediV, \b ImW-, ^o ^mSl 
That I must speak. 
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Hypolito.— Alas! that heart of tiiine . 

Is like a scene in the old play ; the curtdin 

Rises to solemn music, and lo^ enter 

The eleven thousand vimns m Cologne! ' 
ViOTORiAN.^-Nay, like the SibyFs volumesy thou shouldst say; 

Those that remained, after the six were burned, 

Being held more precious than the nine together. 

But Bsten to my tale. Dost thou rememl]^r 

The Gipsy drl we saw at C6rdova 

BancQ the Komalis in the market-place? 
HTPOLiTp.-rThou meanest Predosa. 
Victorian. — Ay, the same. 

Thou Imowest how her image haunted me 

Long aft^ we returned to AlcaLl 

She's in Madrid. 
Htpolito.— I know it. 

Victorian. — And Piii in lova. 

Htpolito.-— And therefore in Madrid when thou diotddst be 

InAlcaMk 
ViOTORiANi — Oh, pardon me, my friend. 

If I so long have kept this secret from thee ; 

But silence is the charm that guards such tareasuies 

And if a word be spoken ere the time. 

They sink again, they were not meant for us. 
Htpolito.— Alas I alas ! I see thou art in love. 

Love keeps the cold out better thi^ a doak. 

It serves for food and raiment. Give a Spaniard 

His itiass, his olla, and his Doiia Lrisa, — . 

Thou knowest the proverb. But pray tell me, lover, : 

How speeds thy wooing? Is the maiden coy? 

Write her a sons, beginning with an Ave; 

Sing as the monk sang to the Virgin Mary, 

Avel ct^ut ealeem elan^^ 

Nee centenni commendart 

Sciret Seraph itudio I 

Victorian.— Pray, do not jest 1 This, is no time for it 

I am in earnest ! 
Htpolito.— Seriously enamoured? 

What, ho! The Primus of great Alcal& 

Enamoured of a Gipsy? Tell mefiankly, : . ' 

How meanest thou? 
Victorian.— I mean it honestly. 

Htpolito.— Surely thou wilt not maxry her ! 
Victorian. — Why not? 

Htpolito.— She was betrothed to one Bartolom6, 

If I remember rightly, a young Gipsy 

Who danced with her at C6rdova. 
Victorian.— They quaneltbd. 

And so the matter ended. 
Htpolito,— Butmtra«\ 

Thou wilt not marry her. . - 
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ViOTOBiAN.— In truth I will. 

The an^ls sang in heaven wheri she iras horn 1 

She is a precious jewel I have found 

Among tne filth taiQ. rubhish of the world. 

Fll stoop for it ; but when I wear it here, 

Set on my forehead like the momiDg star, 

0^ world may wonder, hut it will not laugh. 
Hypolito. — ^If thou wear'st nothing else upon thy iforehead, 

*Tidll be indeed a wonder. 
Victorian. — Out upon thee, 

With thy unseasonable jests i Pray, tell me, 

Is there no virtue in the world ? 
Hypolito. — ' Not much. 

What, think*st thou, is she doing at this moment ; 

Now, while we speak of her? 
Victorian. — She lies asleep. 

And, from her iparted lips, her gentle breath 

Comes like the fragrance nrom 3ie lips of flowers. 

Her tender limbs are stiU, and, on her breast. 

The crosa she pn^yed to, e^er she fell asleep, 

Bises and falls with t^e sofb tide of dreams, 

Like a light barge safe moored. 
Hypolito. — Which means, in prose, 

She's deeping with her mouth -a little o|)en ! 
Victorian. — Oh, would I had the oid magician's glaas. 

To see her as she lies in child-like sleep ! 
HYPOLiTO.-^And wouldst'thou venture? 
Victorian. — At, indeed I would! 

Hypolito, — ^Thou art courageous. Hast thou e'er reflected 

How much lies hiddeu in that one word, Twwt 
Vict oRiiN.™ Yes ; all the awful mystery cf Life! 

I oft have thought, my dear Hypdito, 

That €oiild we, oy some spell ul niai^ic, change 

The world and ita inliahitanta to stone. 

In the same attitudes thcj now are in. 

What fearful glances downward, mi^ht we cast 

Into the hoMow chasms of human life ! 

What groups should we behold about the death-bed, 

Puttm^ to shatne tlie group of Niobe I 

What joyful welcom^^Sj and wbat sad farewells! 

What stony tears in those congealed e^es! 

What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks ! 

What bndai pomps, and What funereal shows ! 

What foes, like elaaiators, fierce and Btruggling! 

What lovers witn their marble lips together ! 
Hypolito.— Ay, there it is ! and if I were in love. 

That is the veiy point I most should dread. 

This magic glass, these magic spi^ <^ thine, 
Jdigbt teVL a tale were better left untold.^ 
For instance^ they might «how \«^t ^^^^ t^yasSc^ 
The L&dy Violan'te. bathed m teaT% 
Of love and anger, like the maid i^ i:>AM^, 
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Whom thou, anotheir faithless Argonaot, 

Having won that sol^en fleeoe, a woman'^ love, 

Desertest for this Glauc^. 
Victorian. — Hold thy peace! 

She cares not for me. She may wed another, 

Or go into a convent, and, thus dying, 

Marry Achilles in the Elysian fieMs. 
Hypouto ^nsiw^^.— And .so, good night ! Good morning, I 
should say. 

(01o€k tbrikes three.) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace of Time . 
Knocks at Idie ^den par£a]s of the dav ! 
And so, once more, good night ! We'll speak more largely 
Of Preciosa when we meet again. 
Get thee to bed, and the majgidan^ Sleep, 
ShaU show h^ to thee, in his magic glass, 
In all her loveliness. Good night ! [Exit. 

Victorian. — Qoodni^t! 

But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 

■(Throw* bhn9e^into Utearm-duOr tofitcA Htpolito has 
l^t tmd lay$ a large book optu vpo» bit knees.) 

Must read, (a: sit in reverie and watch 
The changing colour of tilie waves that break 
Upon the idle seashore of the miild ! 
Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me, 
Making night glorious with your smile, where are ye? 
Oh^ who shaU ^ve me, now that ye are gone, 
Jmces of those immortal plants that bloom 
Upon Olympus, making us immortal? 
Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows, 
Whose magic root, torn from the earth with groans 
At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away, 
And make the mind prohfic in its fancies? 
I have the wish, but want the will, to act. 
Souls of great men departed 1 Ye whose words 
Have come to Jight from the swift river of Time, 
Like Roman swords found in the Tagus' bed, 
Where is the streao^ to wield the arms ye bore! 
From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, ^ 
As from a mirror I All the means of action— 
The shapeless masses— the mataialfr— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into tianspareaxt crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is ^nius ! The rude peasant sits 
At evening in his smoky oot, and draws 
With jshaiyoal uncouth figures on the wall : 
The son of genius comes, foot-sore with tcavel^ ' 
And begs a shelter from the ms^m^wX. m<^\>. 
. J3e takes the charcoal tromt\ie^^esksaasd^v6fl»^ 
And, by the magic of his tm.^ «it once 

Tits hiddtsa virtuea ^Msifc* 
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And, in the e^ of the astonished down. 

It gleams a diamond ! Even thus laransiormed. 

Rude poi)u]ar traditions and old tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 

Of some poor, houseless, nomeless, wandering bard, 

Who had but a night's lodging for h^s pains. 

But there are brighter dreams than those of Fame, 

Which are the dreams of Love ! Out of the heart 

Rises the bright ideal of these dreams, 

As 6om some woodland fount a spirit rises 

And sinks again into its silent deeps. 

Ere the enamoured knight can touch her robe ! 

'Tis this ideal that the soul of man, 

Like the enamoured knight beside the fountain. 

Waits for upon the margin of Life*s stream ; 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters. 

Clad in a mortal shape ! Alas, how many 

Must wait in vain ! The stream flows evermore, 

But from its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 

Tet I, bom under a propitious star. 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams. 

Yes ! she is ever with me. I can feel. 

Here, as I sit at midnight and alone. 

Her gentle breathing! on my breast can feel 

The pressure of her Bead ! God's benison 

Rest ever on it ! Close those beauteous eyes. 

Sweet Sleep! and all the flowers that bloom at night 

With balmy lips breathe in her ears my name ! 

(OradtuOlif »Mt8 aOeep, 

ACT IL 

SoKNB L Pbbc!Iosa*8 Chamber, Mominff. Pbeciosa and A,vqklica, 

Pbeoiosa. — ^Why will you go so soon? Stay yet awhile. 
The poor too often turn away unheard 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound 
That will be heard in heaven. Pray, tell me more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing from me. 
What is your landlord's name? 
Angblioa. — The Oount of Lara. 

Pebciosa.— The Count of Lara! Oh, beware that mm ! 
Mistrust his pity,— hold no parley with him ! 
And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 
Anoelioa.— . You know him, then? 

Pbeoiosa.— As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 
^ As you would keep your name without a blemii^ . 
Beware of biml 
AiroELioAs — Alas! what can 1 4o*\ 

/ cajmot chooae my friends. Eac\i "wot^ ol^DixV^»fc'9&^ 
Come whence it may, is welcome \tt ^Xie^^poct, • 
-t^ABoioaA.—Make me your friend. A giiV «> ^cwsi^ wA^ast 
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Should have no friends but those of her own sex. 

What is your name? 
Anoblioa. — * AngeKca. 

Pbboiosa.— That name 

Was given you, that you might be an angel 

To her who bore you! When your infant smile 

Made her home Paradise, you were her antfd. 

Oh. be an ^ngel still ! Sne needs that snme. 

So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 

No one can harm you ! I am a poor ffirl, 

Whom chMioe has taken from the public streets. 

I have no other shield than mine own virtue. 

That is the charm w^ich has protected me ! ' 

Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 

Here on my heart ! It is my guardian angeL 
Angelica (rising). — I thank you for this counsel, dearest lady. 
Pbboiosa.— Thank me by following it. 
AwGBLiOA.— Indeed I wiU. 

Pbboiosa. — Pray, do not go. I have much more to say. 
Anobi^oa. — ^My mother is alone. I dare not leave her. 
Pbboiosa. — Some other time, then, when we meet again. 

You must not go away with words alone. 

(Oivetherapurse.) 

Take this. Would it were more. 
Anoelica. — I thank you, lady. 

Pbboiosa. — "No thanks. To-morrow come to me again. 

I dance to-night, — ^perhaps for the last time. 

But what I gain, I promise shall be yours. 

If that can savie you from the Count of Lara. 
Angelica.— Oh, my dear lady! how shall I be grateful 

For so much kindness? 
Pbboiosa.— I deserve no thanks. 

Thank Heaven, not me, j^. 

Angelica. — Both HeaVen and you.. 

Pbboiosa. — * fWewell! 

Remember that you come M;ain to-morrow. 
Angelica.— I will. And may the blessed Vi,rgin guard you. 

And all good angels. [Exit. 

Pbboiosa.— May they guard thee too^ . 

And all the poor ; for they bave need of angels. . 

Now bring me^ dear Dolores, my basquina, .' 

My richest maja^ess,— my dancme dress. 

And my most precious jewels I Make me look ; 

Fairer than night e'er saw me! Fvea,prize ,' 

To win this day, worthy of Predosa ! 

(^nter Bbltban Cbuzaixx) 

Obuzado.— Ave Maria! 

Pbboiosa. — God! my evil genius { ... 

What seekest thou here to-day. 
Cbuzado. — T\X5WM.^TK5 <C£\^ 

Prscioba.— What h thy will mth niel , :, , j 

Cruzajdo, — Qto\W gf3^^ 
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PRBoioiA.— I gave thee je9t^^ : I kiave no mone. 
Cruz ADO.— The gold of the Basn^ j.*igiYe iPie his gcMI 
Prboiosa.— I gave the lapt In chfljity to-day. 
Cruzado.— That 18 a foolish lie. 
Prbciosa.— . Itiathetru^bh. 

Cruzado.-— Curaes upon thee ! GnK>u art not wy childt 

Hast tiiou fflven goM away, said not to me? 

Not to thy father! To whom, then? 
Prbciosa.— To-one 

Who needs it more. 
Cruzaim).— No one can need it mora 

Prbciosa.— Thou art not pocff, 
Cruzado.— What^ I, who lurk «i)out 

In dismal suburhs and «nwholesome lanes; 

I, who am. housed worse l^an the gaUeyHslave ; 

I, who am fed worse than the kenneliea hound ; 

L who am clothed in ruj^,— Beitaran Cruzado, — 

Not poor! 
Prbciosa.- Thou hast a stout heaxt and strong hand& 

Thou canst supply thy w«nts : what wouldst thou more? 
CKUzAna— The gold oi the Busne! give me his gold! 
Prbciosa. — ^Bel&m Cruzado ! hear me once for all. 

I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 

I gave it to thee freely, at all times, 

Never denied thee ; never had a wish 

But to fulfil thine own. Now go in peacei 

Be merdful. he patient, and, ere long, 

Thou shalt nave more. 
Cruzado.— And if I have it not, 

.Thou shalt no Icmger dwell here in rich chambers. 

Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food. 

And live in idleness ; but go with me. 

Dance the Romalis in the public streets. 

And wander wild.agaui o'er field and feu; 

Bor here we stay hot long. 
Prbciosa.— . What j march again? 

Cruzado.— Ay, with all speed. I hate the crowded town! 

I cannot oreathe shut up within, its gates! 

Air,— I want air, and sunshine, andTjIue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 

The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 

And no w^ but the far-off mountain-tops. 

Then I am free and jstrong. — once more myself, 

Beltran Cruzado, Count ^tbe Cal^!» 
Prbciosa.— Gk)d speed thee on thy march !— I camiot ga 
Cruzado. — Remember who 1 am, and who thou art! 

Be silent and obey] Yet one thing more. 

Bartolom6 Rom6.n 

Pbboiosa (tsith emotion).^-^ Oh, I beseech theel 
// my obedience and blameless ^e, 
i/iBF hmmlitY and meek submisson 
Jn au things nitherto, €an move Vxi t\x^ 
One feeling of compassion *, if tYiOM wrti 
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Indeed my father, and canst trace in me 

One look of her who bore me, or one tone 

That doth remind thee of heis, lety it i^ead 

In my behalf, who am a feeble giri. 

Too feeble to resist, and do not force me . : 

To wed that man ! I am afiraid of him i ^ 

I do not love him! .On mj. knees Ibcg iheei 

To use no violence, nor do in haste 

What cannot be undone ! . - 

Oruzado. O child", child, child ! 

Thou hast betrayed- thy secret, aa a bixa < 

Betrays hernest, by sbriving to conceal It. 

I win njot leai^e thee here in the greiit city . 

To be a grandee's mistress. Makq tibiee read;^ 

To go with us ; and umtfl fflien rememli^r 

A watchful eye is ooQ: thee. [Eant. 

Pbeciosa.— WoaisnMl 

I have a stnmfie nuB^vih^ in my heartf 

But that one.deedL of chanty 111 dc^ 

Be£all what may ; they cannot take that feom me; [JExit, 



SCENE II. 

A room in ffie AscfiSXISRO^'ft TcUdee. 7*he Abchbishop and « Oabphui. fimted. 

Abohbishop.— Knowing, how near it tooetied thei jM^Iie-Uorals, 
And that our age is.gsown; eonrupt and roittenf' 
By such excesses, we have sent to Rome^ ' 
Beseeching that his Holii^ess would aid 
In curing the gross surfeit of the tim©> 
By seasonable stop ptit here in Spain 
To bull-fights and.lewd dancea oa tl^ie stig^ ' 
Allthiayoii.fcnoyir*/ .,:■;. 

Cardinal. — ■ Enow and Jipprove; ' 

Archbishop. — Andtetlier, 

That, by a mandiEdB from his, Holiness, ' ' 

The first hay© been suppressed. 

Cardinaii.-- i'trustfor ewer*^' 

It was a cruel iqkort. 

Archbishop. .. A barbaaroasr pastime^' ' = 

Disgraceful to the land that caUs i&Qlf ' ^ 

Most Catholic and Christian. • ' 

Cardinaii. — Yet the people- -. 

Murmur at this ; and if the public danoetf ; ^ : ' 
Should be condemned upon too slight occasioa, 
Worse ills might follow than the ifls we cure. 
As Pariem et Circenses vr»s the cry 
Among the^ B^iBAnnopulace q€ old^ 
So Pan y Torosii. tiie»cry in Spain. ^ 

Hence I would act ad visedlTVieBwsiv 

And tberefbre have induced yo\iT grafife\« «ftfe 

These national dances, ere we mtetdk^ >iJassnu 
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(Enter a Servant J 

The dandng-girl^ and with her the musidans 
Your grace was pleased to order, wait without. 
Aeohbisho?.— Bid tnem come in. ifow shall your eyes behold 
In what angelic yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Antiiony. 

{Enter Pbscioba, toith a mantle throum over her fteacL She advances sUwiy^ in a 
modeett ha^^imid attitude.) 

Cardinal {aside,) — Oh, what a £Eur and ministering angel 

Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman feU ! 
Pbegiosa (kneding hrfore the Abohbishop). — I have obeyed the 
order of your grace. 

If I intrude upon your "beitter hours^ 

I proffer this excuse, and here bese^ 

Your holy benediction. 
Abohbishop.— May God bless thee, 

And lead thee to a better life. Arise. 
CSabbuiaxi (oAu^s).— Her acts are modest, and her words discreet 

I did not look for this. Gome hither, child. 

Is thy name Preciosa? 
Prbciosa. — Thus I am called. 

CAEDiNAifc— That is a Gip^ name. Who is thy fothesr? 
Prboiosa.— Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Calls. 
Akohbishop. — ^I have a dim remembrance of that man ; 

He was a bold and reckless character, 

A sun-burnt Ishmael! 
CABBiNAih Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days? 
Pbboiosa.— Yes ; by the Darro's side 

My childhood passed. I can remember still 

The liver^ and the mountains capped with snow; 

The villages, where, yet a little child, 

I teW the traveller's fortune in the street; 

The smuggler's horse, the brigand and the shepherd ; 

The mardbi across the moot', the halt at noon : 

The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 

The forest where we slept: and, finrther back, 

As in a.dreJEun or in some former life. 

Gardens and palace walls. : 
Abohbishop.— ^Tis the Alhambra, 

Und^ whose towers the Gipsy camp was pitched, 

But the time wears ; and we would isee thee dance. 
PBEOioaA.— Your grace shall be obeyed* 

iShelaffsasidihermanHttd. JTte mueie qf the cachucha is plai/ed^ and ffa dance begint. 
The Abchbishop and the CxBDiNAL look onto&h gravitjf and an occasional firown; 
then make signs to each other; and^ as the dance eoniinuest become more and more 

jf^eatgdandexeUedf and at length rise firm their smCs, tilrov theit oops in the air, 

'f^^arqf^fOnfifveAementfy as the somt closes,) 
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SCENE IIL 

The Prado. A Umg menu* qf fyreee Ua4Mng.to the gate o/Atocha. On (he right the 
dome and epiree qf a eoment, A fountain,. Evening, Dun Gablob and Htpolito 



Doiff CAELOfif. — ^Hol& ! good evening, Don Hypolito. 
HYPOLiTo.-^And a good eyening to my friend Don Carlos. 

Some lucky star has led my steps this way. 

I was in search ci yoii. 
Don Cablos. — Command me always. 

HypoUto.— Do you remember, in Quevedo's Dreams, 

The miser, who, upon the Day of Judgment, 

Asks if his money-bags would rise?^^ 
Don Cabiios. — I do; 

But what of that? 
Hypolito. — I am that wretched man. 

Don Caelos.— You mean to tell me yours have risen en^y ? 
Hypolito. — And amen! said my Cid Campeador.* 
Don CA»iiOS.--Pray, how much need you ? 
Hypolito.: — J Some half-dozen ounces. 

Which, with due interest 

Don Caklos (giving his purse), — What ! am I a Jew, 
■ To put my moneys out at usury? 

Here is my purse. 
Hypolito. — Thank you. A pretty puise^ ^ . ■ 

Made by the hand of some mir Madnlena ; 

Perhaps a keepsake. 
Don Caklos.— No, 'tis at your seryice. 

Hypolito.— Thank you again. Lie tnere, good Chiysostom, 

And with thy golden mouth remind me often, 

I am ttie debtor of my friend. . ' 

Don Carlos. — But tell me, . 

Come you to-day from Alcal&? 
Hypolito.— This moment 

Don CARL0S.-rAnd pray, how fares the brave Victorian? 
Hypolito. — Indifferent well ; that is to say, not welL 

A damsel has enisnar^d him with the glances 

Of her dark roving ieyes, as herdsmen catch* 

A steer of Andalusia with ^ laza 

He is in love. 
Don Cablos, — And is it faring ill 

To be in love? «... 

Hypolito.— . In his case very ilL 
Don Cablos.— Why so? i 

Hypolito. — ; Fot many reasons. First and foremost, 

. . Because he is in love with anidieal; ' i 

A d'eature oct his own imagination ; < i ' . 

A: child (tf air ; an echo of nis heart ; 

And, like a lily on a river floatmg, 

&be floats upon the livdx of bis t\iou^\&\* ' • ■ "= ^'' ^ 
J>d2r GABLOSi—A Ciommon tMng ^itti \>(ye\». ^Bw^^'^'^ 
, This boating Jily ? For, in fta6, aoma ^oifias^i- ^ 
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Some living woman, — ^not a mere ideal^ — 
■ Must wear the out^^Wl sieml^lance of his thought. 

Who is it? Tell me. 
Hypolito.— Well, it is * woman ! 

But. look you, fttrai the coffer of his heart 

He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 

As pious priests adorn some &yourite saint 

With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 

One b&ze of glory. Without these, you know, 

And the priest's benediction,, 'tis » dolL 
Poir CARijOS.'*~Well, W!«ll! who is this doll?- 
Htpolito.— Why, who do you tWnk? 

Don Carlos.— -His cousin Violante. 
Hypolito.— Guess ag$i». 

To ease lo& lahouring heart, ip the last storm 

He threw her overboard, with all her ingots: 
Don Carlob.— I cannot guess ; softell me who it is. 
Hypolito.^ — ISxft I. 
Don CARiiOS.— Why not? 
Hypolito (mysteriously).:^ Whv? Because Man ftanca» 

Was married four leases out of Salamanca! 
Don Carlos. — Jesting aside, who is it? 
HYPoiiiTOjr-^ Piiecioaa. 

Don Carlos. — Impossible ! The Count of Lam telk me 

She is not virtuous. 
Hypolito. — Did I say; she was7 - . . 

The Boman Emperor Claudius had a wife- : 

Whose name was Messalina, a^ I think ;. 

Valeria Messalina wais her name. 
: Bat hist 1 I see him yonder through the trees^: 

Wal]dng ajs in a dream. >. 

Don Carlos. — He comes this way. 

Hypolito. — ^It has been truly said by some wise mon^ 

That money, grief, and IoYe,.ctt^ot be hidden. 

(^fcr Victorian InjfVwit) 

ViOEOBiAN.— Where'er thy step has passed is hpl:^ ground^ 
These groves are sacred 1 X bdbold thee waiJpiDig. 
Under these shadowy trees, where we have walked 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now ; 
Feel that tne place has taken a charm from thee,. 
And is for ever hallowed. 
Hypolito. — Mark hiija well! 

See how he stddes away with lordly air, 
Like that odd guest of stone, tibat grim Con^nander 
Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 
Don Carlos.— What no! Vicfcorian.! 
Hypolito.— Wilt thou sup vith us? 

VioTOMiAN.Soli ! amigos ! Faithj 1 4id not see> jftu. 
-Hbir&resDonCaiiosI 
^oir Carlob:-^ At yo\a ser^M^ cs^. • 

VicToaLUT.—-How is that young aad gteQ5i-«s«A:Q«^Nwjft 
That you both wot off 
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Don Caelos. — Ay, soft, emerald eyes !•* 

She has gone back to Cadiz. 
Hypolito. — Aydem/i! 

Victorian. — You are much to blame for letting her go back. 

A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 

Just that soft shade of green we sometimes see 

In evening skies. 
Hypolito. — But, speaking of green eyes, 

Are thine green? 
Victorian. — Not a whit. Why so ? 

Hypolito. — I think 

The slightest shade of green would be becoming,* 

For thou art jealous. 
Victorian. — No, I am not jealous. 

Hypolito. — ^Thou shotlldst be. 
Victorian.-^ Why? 

Hypolito.— Because thow art in love ; 

And they who are in love are always jealous. 

Therefore thou shouldst be. 
Victorian. — Marry, is that all? 

Farewell ; I am in haste. Farewell, Don Carlos. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous? 
Hypolito. — Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 

I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 

Lays siege to the same dtadel. 
Victorian. — Indeed i 

Then he will have his labour for his pains. 
Hypolito. — He does not think so, and Don Carlos tells me 

He boasts of his success. 
Victorian. — HoVs this^ Don CMob? 

Don Carlos.— Some hints of it I heard from his owri lips. 

He spoke but lightly of the lady's virtue, 

As a gay man xmght speak. 
Victorian.— Death and damiiationl 

1*11 cut his lying tongue out of his mouth. 

And throw it to m^ dog! But no, no, no ! 

This cannot ba You jest ; indeed you jest. 

Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 

We are no longer friends. And so, farewell ! [E.dt. 

Hypolito. — Now what a coil is here ! The Avenging Child ** 

Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death, 

And the great Moor Calaypos, when he rode 

To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 

Were nothing to him ! hot-headed yoUth ! 

But oome J we will not follow. Let us join 

The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 

We shall find merrier company; I see 

The Marialonzos and the Almavivas, 

And fiity fajna, that beckon me akeoAy. \EixevL-\a. 
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SCENE IV. 

Prkcio8a*8 chamhtr. She it tUHng^ vUh a hook in her hand, near a tabU^ on which 
artflotDtrt. Abird tinging in iU cage. 3^ Cowst of LASxentertbelundunperceived, 

Preciosa [reads), — 

All are deeping," weary heart! 
ThoQ, thou only sleepless art! 

Heigho! I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless ! 

{The bird tipgt.) 

Thou little prisoner with thy motley coat, 
That from tny yaulted, wiiy dungeon singest, 
Like thee I am a captive ; and, like thee, 
I have a gentle gaoler. Lack-a-day ! 

AU are deeping, weary heart! 
Thou, then only deepless art! 
AU this throbbing, aU this aching^ 
Eyermore shall keep thee waking. 
For a heart in sorrow brealdng 
Thinketh ever of its smai-t ! 

Thou speakest truly, ^oet! and methinks 
More hearts are breaking in this world of ours 
Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their night, do they take root, 
And crow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Whonears the falling of the forest-leaf? 
Or who takes note of every flower that dies? 
Heigho ! I wish Victorian would come. 
iDolores! 

{Tumt to lay down her book^ andperceivet the Count.) 

Hal 
Laba. — Senora, pardon me ! 

Pbegios A. — How's this ? Dolores 1 

Laba. — Pardon me 

Prboiosa. — Dolores! 

Laba. — ^Be not alarmed ; I found no one in waiting. 

If I have been too bold 

Pbeciosa (turning her back upon Min), — You are too bold! 

Eetire ! retire, and leave me ! 
Laba.— My dear lady, 

First hear me ! I beseech you, let me speak 1 
'Tis for your good I come. 
Fbeoiosa (turning totoard him wi/Jh indtgnoHan): — Begone ! 
begone} 
You are the Count of Lara, \i\it 70\xi ^e^^ 
Would make the statues oi yowr axvcesX^t^ 
JBlush on their tombs I Is it 0a5t\^iaa\iQiwsva^ 
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Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 

Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong? . 

Oh, shame! shame f shame I that you, anohleman, 

Should he so little noble in jour thoughts 

As to send jewels here to wm my love. 

And think to buy my honour with your gold ! 

I have no words to tell you how:I scorn you I 

B^nel The sight of you is hateful to me ! 

Begone, I say I 
Laba. — Be calm ; I will not harm you, 

Pbeoiosa. — ^Because you dare not ! 
Laba. — I dare anything! 

Therefore beware ! You are deceived in me. 

In this false world we do Jiot always know 

Who are our firiends, and who our enemies. 

We all have enemies, and all need Mends. 

Even you, fair Preciosa, here at court 

Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 
Pbbciosa. — If to this 

I owe the honour of the present visit. 

You might have spared tne coming. Having spoken, 

Once more I beg you, leave me to myself. 
Lara.— I thought it but a friendly part to tell you 

What strange reports are current here in town. 

For my own self, I do not credit them ; 

But there are many who, not knowing you, 

Will lend a readier ear. 
Pbeciosa.— There was no need 

That you should take upon yourself the duty 

Of telling me these tales. 
Laba.-^ Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 
Pbeciosa. — Alas! 

I have no protectors. I am a poor girl. 

Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 

They wound me. yet I cannot shield myself. 

I give no cause tor these reports. I live 

Retired ; am visited by nona 
Laba.—' By none? 

Oh, then, indeed, you are much wronged I 
Pbeciosa. — How mean you? 

Laba.— Nay, nay ; I will not wound your gentle soul 

By the report of idle tales. 
Pbeciosa. Speak out I 

What are these idle tales ? You need not spare me. 
Laba.— I will deal frankly with you. Pardon me ; 

This window, as I think, Iooks toward the street, 

And this into the Prado, does it not? 

In yon high house- beyond the garden-wall,-— 

You see the roof tnsre just above t\ie tt^e&v— 

There lives a, friend, who told me y es^x^«?j ^ 
That on a certain nifiht,— be not o&^iv<dL^ 
If I too pMnly speak,--lie saw a Toaa 
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Glimb to your duunbeiv-winddw. Ton are silent ! 
I would ndt blame you, being young and Mr^ — 

(Be triu tc embrace het. She ttarU baek^ 
dramadafffferftvmhetbdsomj 

Pbeoiosa.— Bewaie ! bewBTe 1 I am a Giptiiy*^ ! 
Lay not your hand upon me. One step nearer, 
And I ^strike! 

Laea.— Pray you, put up that dagger. 

Fear not. 

Pbeoiosa.— . I do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strengtii I can trust. 

La&a. — ' Listen to me. 

I come here as your'fiiend, — I am your Mend,— 
And by a single word can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your name 
Spotless as lilies are. Here on my knees, 
Fair Preciosa ! on my knees I swear 
I love ^ou even to madness, and that love 
Has dnven me to break the rules of custom. 
And force myself unasked into your presence. 

(ViGTOsiAN enters beMnd) 

PBECiosA.-*-Bise, Goui^t of Lara ! that is not the place 
For such as vou* ore. It becomes you not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely moved 
To see one of your rai^ thus low and himibl6d $ 
For your sake I will put aside all anger, 
All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In ffentleness, as most becomes li woman. 
Ana as my heart now prompts me* I no more 
Will hate you, for all hate is painful to me. 



But if. witnout offending modesty 
And tnat reseiVb which is a 



i a woman's glory, 
I may speak freely, I will teach my heart 
To love you. 
Laka.— sweet angel 1 

Preoiosa.— Av, in truth. 

Far better than you love yourself or me. 
Laka. — Give toe some sign of this,—the slightest tokm^ 

Let me but kiss your hand! 
Pbboiosa.— Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not ! & not deceived ! 
The love Wherewith I love you is not such . 
As you would offer me. For you come here 
To take from me the only thmg I have, 
My honour. You axe wealthy, you have friflndt 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hones 
That M your heart with happiness ; but I ■ 
Am poor and friendless, hawngY^ut qia tc^wite. 
And you. woxM take that ttwa m^ •, wdA tot ^hmk\ 
2b flatter your own vanity, and Tosikft isift 
frbat you would most dw^pw. OVi^ ®2t^ wxscl >Ks^ 
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That seeks to harm me, cannot be true Itnre. . 

Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 

Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 

Tour earthly passion, your unduuite desires, 

And bids you loc& into your haart, and see 

How you do wrong that better nature in you, 

And grieve your soul with sih. 
Lab A.— I swear to jjQu, 

I would not harm you ; I would only love jrow. 

J would not take your honour, but restore Hi 

And in return I ask but some slight mark 

Of your affection. If indeed you Ibve me, 

As you confess you do, oh, let me thus 

With this embrace 

Victorian (rushing fonpard),t-l^\d\ holdl This is too 
much. 

What means this outrage? . 
Laba. — Fnst, what right have you 

To question thus a nobleman of Spain? 
Victorian.— I too am riObl^, and you are no mor^! 

Out of my sight! 
Lara. — Are you the master here ? 

VicTORiAN.—Ay, here and elsewho*, when the Wrong of others 

Gives me the light! 
Preciosa (to Lara). — Go! I beseedi you, go! 
Victorian. — I idudl liave business with you, Count, anon ! 
Lara. — You cannot come "too soUn. . :' [Ejnt. 

Preciosa.— Victorian ! 

Oh, we have been betrayed ! 
Victorian. — Ha! ha! betrayed! 

'Tis I have been betrayed, not we !— not wel 

Preciosa.— Dost thou imagine 

Victorian.— I inuigine mAWog ; 

I see how 'tis thou whikst thfe time away 

When I am gone! 
Preciosa. — Oh, speak not in that tone! .y : 

It wounds me deeply. 
Victorian. — Twas nod meant to flatter. 

Preciosa.— Too well thou knowest the presence of that man 

Is hateful to me ! 
Victorian. — Yet I saw thee stand 

And listen to him. when he told his love. 
Preciosa. — ^I did not need his words. 
Victorian. — Indeed tho« didst, 

And answeredst them with love. 

Preciosa.— Hadst thou heard all 

Victorian. — ^I heard enough. 

Preciosa.— Be not so angry with me» 
VicTORZiN.— I am not angry ; 1 am \ei^ <a)^ 
PsEcioBJL.—Iftho\i wilt let me apea^L 

VlOTOBIAN, — "S^S , «K!J ^^AM*^ 

linoir too mudi already. Tl[iaiitti^.S^a!fe\ 
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I do not like these Gipsy marriages ! 

Where is the ring I gave thee? 
Pbeoiosa.— In my casket. 

VicTOEiAir. — There let it rest! I would not have thee wear it ! 

I thought thee spotless, and thou art polluted ! 

Preoiosa. — I call the Hearens to witness 

VioToaiAH .— Nay, nay, nay ! 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips ! 

They are forsworn'! 
Pbeoiosa. — Victorian! dear Victorian! 

VicTORiAir.— I cave up all for thee; myself, my &me; 

My hopes of fortune, ay, my vctv soul ! 

And thou hast been mv ruin I Now, go on! 

Laugh at my foUv witn thy paramour, 

And, sitting on the Count of Lara's knee, 

Say what a poor^ fond fool Victorian was ! 

{He easts her from hhh and rushes out.) 

Pbeoiosa.— And this from thee! 

{Sceni closes.) 

eCENE V. 

The (jQUST or Ijl^b rooms. Enter (he Comrt, 

La&a.— There's nothing in thii^ world so sweet as bve, ; 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate ! 
Pve learned to hate, and therefore am revenged. 



A SiUy girl to play the prude w^ me I 
The fire tha 



i that I have kindled- 

(Enter FiuKCiscp.) 

Well, Prandsco, 
What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fbanoisoo. — Good, my lord 5 

He will' foe present . 

Laba. — And the Duke of L6rmos 1 

Fbancisoo.— Was not at home. 

Laba.-!-.. How with the rest? 

Fbancisco.— I've found 

The m^ you wanted. They will all be there. 
And at tluB given signal raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of musia i ' 

La&a. — Bravely done. 

Ah ! little dost thou dream, sweet Predosa, 
What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not close 
Thine eyes this night ! Give me my cloak and sword. 

SCENE vi. ■ , . ; 

^ retired spot Uyond (he city- gcOes, Enter VicnoiokB <maistttw»: 

y^iOToBZAN.'--0 shame ! shame \ VTtey ^o \ ^%S^ itessA^ 
^jr daylight^ when the very soBdMSiftTQsy^Taa^'- 
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And voices, and familiar sights and sounds, 

Ciy. " Hide thyself ! " Oh, what a thin Mrtition 

Dotn shut out from the curious worid the Knowledge 1 

Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness! 

Disgrace has many tongues. M^ fears are windows, 

Through which all eyes seem gazing. Eyeiy &oe 

Expresses some isuspicion of my shiune, 

And in derision seems to smile at me 1 
Hypolito.— Did I not caution thee? Did I not tell thee 

I was but half persuaded of her yirtue ? 
Victorian.-— And yet, Hypolito, we may be wrong, 

We may be over-hasty in condemning ! 

The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 
Hypolito.— And therefore is she cursed, loving him. 
ViOTOEiAN.— She does not love him I *Tis for gold ! for gold ! 
Hypolito. — ^Ay, but remember, in the public streets 

He shows a ^Iden ring the Gipsy gave him, — 

A serpent with a ruby in its mout£ 
Yiotobian. — Shehadthatringfromme! Qod! sheisMse! 

But I will be revenged ! The hour is passed. 

Where stays the coward 1 
Hypolito. — Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward. 

I've seen him play with swords ; it is his pastime. 

And therefore DO not over-confident ; 

He'll task thy skill an6n. Look, here he comes. 

(Snter La&a, foUowed by FsANOiiBca) 

Laba. — Good erening, gentlemen. 

Hypolito.— Good evening, Count. 

Lara. — ^I trust I have not kept you long in waiting. 

Victorian. — ^Not long; and yet too long. Are you prepared i 

Lara. — ^I am. 

Hypolito. — It grieves me much to see this quarrel 
Between you, gentlemen. Is there no way 
Left open to accord this difference. 
But you must make one with your swords ? 

Victorian. — No! hone! 

I do entreat thee, dear Hypolito, 
Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Our tongues have ^oken. Let these tongues of steel 
End our debate. Upon your guard. Sir Count I 

{TheyfighL Yiotobian disarms thi Qomn.) 

Your life is mine j and what shall now withhold me 

From sending your vile soul to its account ? 
Lara. — Strike! staSke! 
Victorian. — You are disarmed. I will not kill you. 

I will not murder you. Take up your sword. 

(Fravcuoo lumdi a»€ Gouvt hit sword, and Htpouto inUrpopu.^ 

Hypolito Enough ! Let it end Yiei^l ^V^ ^aks^^ ^Wjisc^ 

Has shown himself a Wve man. an^ "^ vA«wwi 

A generous one, as ever. IJovir i» tcvea^^a. 

Put up youi swords ; for, to s^^eaSt tnx^l ^ft l*'^'* 
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Your caose of qtuurel is too slight a thing 

To move you to extremes. 
LaaI. — I am content 

I sought no quarrel. A few hasty words, 

Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to this. 
YioTOAiAir.— Nay, something more than that. 
Laea.— I understand yew. 

Therein I did not mean to cross your path. 

To me the door stood open, as to others. 

But had I known the girl belong to you, 

Never would I have sought to win her from you. 

The truth stands now revealed; she has been fEklse 

To both of us. 
ViOTOBiAN.— Ay, false as hell itself I 

Laaa.— In truth I did not seek her : she sought me ; 

And told me how to win her, tellinff me 

The hours when she was oftenesfc left alone. 
Victorian. — Say. can you prove this to me? 0, pluck out 

These awful doubts, that goad me into madness ! 

Let me know alll all i all 1 
Laba — You shall know alL 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 

Between us. Question him. Was it not so, 

Francisco? 
Fbanoisoo. — Ay, my lord. 
Lab A.r- If farther pcoof 

Is needful, I have here a ring she gave me. 
ViOTOBiAN. — Pray let me see that ring ! It is the same ! 

Thus may she perish, who once wore that ring ! 
Thus do I spurn her from me ; do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust ! 0, Count of Lara, 
We both have been abused, been much abused ! 
I thank you for your courtesy and frankness. 
Though, like the surgeon's hand, yours gave me pain. 
Yet it has curedmv blindness, and I thank you. 
I now can see the folly I have done, 
Though 'tis, alas! too late. So fare you well! 
To-night I leave this hateful town for ever. 
Regard me as your friend. Once more, fiffewell ! 

Hypomto.— Farewell, Sir Count. 

lExemt y iCTOBiAN and Htpoxjto . 

Laba. — Farewell! farewell! 

Thus have I deared the field of my worst foei 
I have none else to fear; the fight is done, 
The citadel is stormed^ the victory won ! 

SCENE VIL 
A Umt in the tutntrU Night Enter Obuzado and BAsaOLoafM, ■ 

CsirzjLDo.—And ao, Bartolom6, the expedition failed. But where 
frost tboyL for the most part? 
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Babtolome.— In the Guadanama mountainfi, near San Ildefonso. 

Cbvzabo. — ^And thou hringest nothing back with thee? Didst 
thou rob no one? 

Babtolome. — ^There was no one to rob, save a par^ of students 
from Segovia, who looked as if they would rob us; ana a jollv little 
friar, who had nothing in his pockets but a missal and a loaf of bread. 

Cbuz ADO.— Pray, then, what brings thee back to Madrid? 

Babtolome. — First tell me what keeps thee here? 

Cbuzado. — Preciosa. 

Babtolome.— And she brings me back. Ht^t thou forgotten thy 
promise? 

Cbuzado.— The two years are not passed yet. Wait patiently. 
The girl shall be thine. 

Babtolome. — I hear she has a Busnl lover. 

Cbuzado.— That is nothing. 

Babtolome. — I do not like it. I hate him, — ^the son of a Busn6 
harlot. He goes in and out, and speaks with her alone ; and I must 
stand aside, and wait his pleasure. 

Cbuzado. — ^Be patient, I say. Thou shalt have thy revenge. When 
the time comes, thou shalt wavlay him. 

Babtolome. — Meanwhile, snow me her house. 

Cbuzado. — Come this way. But thou wilt not find her. She 
dances at the play to-night. 

Babtolome.— 1^0 matter. Show me the house. [ExevmL 

SCENE vni 

The Theatre. The arehestra ptaye (he cachvcha. Sound e/ eatUmek beMnd the iemm. 
The curtain rises, and discovers Preciosa in the attitude of commSneinff to dance. 
The cachucha. Tumult; hisses; cries qf ^'■JBraval" and^^4fuarar^ JSUie faker* 
and poem*, Themuticatops. GentraHeonfution, 'Pvmao&kfaintL 

SCENE IX 

The Count of Laba's chambers. Lara and his friend* at tupper 

Laba. — So, Caballeros, once more many thanks! 

You have stood by me bravely in this matter. 

Pray fill your glasses. 
Don Juan.— Bid you mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first the noise began. 

And tnen stood still, with her large eyes dilated ! 

Her nostrils spread ! her lips apan! her bosom 

Tumultuous as the sea? 
Don Luis. — I pitied her. 

Laba.— Her pride is humbled ; and this very night 

I mean to visit her. 
Don Juan.— Will you serenade her? 

Laba. — No music ! no more music ! 
Don Luis.— Why not music? 

It softens many hearts. 
Laba.— Not in the humour 

She now is in. : Music would xosydj^uXi^x^ 
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DoK JxTAir.— Tiy golden cymbals. 

Dow Luis.— Yes, tiy Doa Pinero; 

A inighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 
Jj£&JL—'To tell the trutn, then, I have bribed her maid. 

But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 

A bumper, and away; for the night wears. 

A health to Preciosa! 

(27^ Hm and driidt.) 

All. — Preciosa! 

Laaa Qyoldmg up his glass), — ^Thou bright and flaming minister 
of Love! 
Thou wondeifiil magician! who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and mid sighs of passion 
Caught from my lips, with red and fiery tongue. 
Her precious name I Oh, never more nenceiortn 
Shall mortal lips press thine ; and never more 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear. 
Qo! keep my secret! 

(Drtnfe, and daahet the goblet dowa.) 

Don Juan.— Ite / misaa est / 

{Seme dotet.) 

SCENE X. 

street and ffarden-wdO, NighL Enter CRnzAJ>o and Bastoloxb. 

Ceuzado. — ^This is the gjarden-wall, and above it, yonder, is her 
house. The window in wmch thou seest the light is her window. 
But we will not go in now. 

Babtoloxe. — Why not? 

Cbuzado. — Because she is not at home. 

Babtolomb.— No matter; we can wait. But how is this? The 
gate is bolted. (Sound of guitars and voices in a neighbouring 
street.) Hark! there comes her lover with his infernal serenade! 
Hark! 

SONG. 

Goodnight! Good night, bdovedl '^ 

I come to watch o'er thee 
To be near thee, — to be near tiiee, 

Alone is peace for me. 

imne eyes are stars of mornings 

Thy lips are crimson flowers 1 
Good night! Good night, beloved, 

While I count the weary hoorai 

Ceuzado. — Th^ are not coming this way. 
Babtolomb. — Wait, they begin again. 

SONG {coming nearer). 

Ah! thou moon that sbinert 

. Argeht-dear abovel 
All night long enlightea 
My sweet lady-love\ 
Hoon that Bhlnceb, 
All night long esai|^tan\ 
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Baetolomb. — ^Woe be to him, if lie comes this wiqr ! 
Cbuzado.— Be quiet, ihey are passing down the street. 

Tbe nims in the cloister 

Sa^g to each other; 
For 80 many sisters 

Is there not one brother? 
Ay, for the partridge, mother! 

The cat has nm away with the partrid£;o 
PnssI pnssi pass! 

Babtolomb. — Follow that! follow that! Come with me. Puss! 

il 

{Exeunt On ffuvpposUe 9ideentert?ie Comn ovI,ara 
and gentlemen^ with Fkangisgo.) 

Laba. — ^The gate is fast. Over the wall, Francisco, 
And draw the bolt There, so, and so, and over. 
Now, gentlemen, come in. and help me scale 
Yon balcony. How nowi Her light still burns. 
Move warily. Make fast the gate, Francisco. 

{ExetmL JU-^nter Cbuzado and Bartolomb.) 

Babtolomb.— They went in at the gate. Hark!' I hear them 
in the garden. {Tries the gate.) Bolted again. Vive Cnsto. Follow 
me over the waU. 

{TTuy cHimb the tvaO.) 

SCENE XL 

Pbbciosa's bedchamber. Midnight. She is Helping in an arm-^haiTf in an undrest^ 
Dolores v/atcMng her, 

DoLOBBS.— She sleeps at last ! 

(Opent the vindauf, and listens.) 
All silent in the street. 
And in the garden. Hark ! 
Pbeciosa {in her sleep). — I must go hence ! 

Givememy doak! 
DoLOBBS.— He comes! I hear his footsteps! 

Pbbciosa. — Go tell them that I caimot dance to-night ; 
• I am too ill ! Look at me ! See the fever 
That bums upon my cheek ! I must go hence. 
1 am too^weak to dance. 

{Signal from the garden.) 

DoLOBBS {Jrom the window). — Who's there? 
VoicB {from below). — A friend. 

DoLOBES.— I will undo the door. Wait till I come. 
Pbeciosa. — I must go hence. I pray you do not harm me ! 

Shame ! shame! to treat a feeble woman thus ! 

Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 

I*m ready now, — ^give me mv castanets. 

Where is Victorian V Oh, those hateful Isisl^V. 

a^e/glareu^melikeanevileye. ^ 

I cannot stay. Hark ! how t\iey mw^ «*i iafc\ 

Tbey bias at me like serpents \ ^Ne xciftX «wi<5^^£fi»>- ^ 
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How late is it, Dolores? 
DoLOBBS. — It is midiught 

Pkeoiosa.— We must be patient. Smooth this pillow for me. 

{She sleqiu again. NaiUft'om the gardeOf and wtkea.) 

Voice.— Muera! 

Anothbb Voice.— villains! villains! 

Lara. — So! have at you. 

Voice.— Take that! 

Lara.— Oh^ I am wounded ! 

Dolores (dhutting the wmdow), — Jesu Maria! 



ACT IIL 

ScEim L A ertM-road through a wood. In Vie background a dUtofU viOage spin. 
Victorian and Htpouto, as InmOUng students^ wUh guUan, sUting under the trees. 
Bxvouno plays and sings. 

SONO. 

Ah, Love! 
Peijvredffiitae, tieadieroiuLoye! ' . 



Of all that mankind may not rne I 

Most untrne 
To him who keeps most fidth with theei 

Woe is me! 
The falcon has the eyes of the doy& 

Ah, Love! 
Poured, ftlse, treacherous Love ! 

Victorian.— Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle^ 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Br^[ht, goigeous flowers and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight 

Htpolito.— Thinkmg to walk in those Arcadian nastuosfi, 
Thott hast ran thy noble head against the wsll 

SOXG ioonUnuedi, 

Thy deceits 
Give OS clearly to comprehend, 

Whither tend 
An thy pleasures, all thy sweets 1 

They are cheats, 
Tlioms below and flowers abo7& 

Ah, Love! 
Peijared, ftlse, treacherous Lovet 

Victorian.— A veiy pretty song. I thank thee for ii 

HypolIto.— -It suits iny case. 

Victorian. — Indeed, I think it dow. 

FliAt wise man wrote it? 
Htpolito. — LopeL Maldonada 

VioTOMiAN, — In truth, a pretty song. 
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HTPOLn'o.-- With much trath in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit bv it ; and in earnest 
Try to foiget this lady of thy love. 

ViOTOEiAN. — I will forget her I All dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like* flowers within a book, 
Shsdl be torn out, and scattered to the winds ! 
I wUl forget her ! But perhaps hereafter, 
When she BhaXL learn how heartless is the world, 
A voice within her will repeat my name. 
And she will say, " He was indeed my friend !" 
Oh, would I were a soldier, not a scholar. 
That the loud march, the deafening beat (Odiums, 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trumpet, 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the stcnm^ 
And a swift death, might make me deaf for ever 
To the upbraidings of this foolish heart ! 

Hypolito. — Then let that foolish heart upbraid no more! 
To conquer love, one need but will to conquer. 

Victorian. — ^Yet, good Hypolito^ it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion's sea the sword 
That pierces me ; far, like ExcaUbar, 
With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink. 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 
J^d waves it in the air ; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

Hypolito. Andyetatkst 

Down sank ExcaUbar to rise no more. 
This is not well In truth, it vexes me. 
Instead of whistling to the steeds of Time, 
To make them jog on menily with life's burden, 
L^e a dead weight thou hangest on the wheds. 
Thou art too young, too full of lusty health 
Totalkofdymg. 

Victorian. — Yet I £Eun would die ! 



To go through life unloving and unloved : 
To feel that thirst and hunger of the soiil 



We cannot still ; that long^g, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not. 
And cannot have ; the effort to be strong ; 
And. like the Spartan boy, to smile, ana smile. 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks ; 
All this the dead feel not, — ^the dead alone 1 
Would I were with them ! 

Hypolito. — We shall all be soon. 

Victorian.— It cannot be too soon ; for I am weaiy 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Life. 
Where strangers walk as friends, and mends as strangers^ 
Where whispers overheard betray folse hearts ; 
And througn the mazes of the crowd we chase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles, and beck(»ui, 
And cheats us with fiur words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jert ; maddened vconfoda^i— 
Not knowing friend from toe. 
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Hypolito.— Why seek to know? 

Enioy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth 1 

Take each fjEur mask for what it gives itself, 

"Sor strive to look heneath it 
Victorian. — I confess 

That were the wiser part But Hope no longer 

Comforts my souL I am a wretched man, 

Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner, 

Who. struggling to dimb up into the boat. 

Has both his bruised and bleeding hands cut off, 

And sinks a^ain into the weltering sea, 

Helpless ana hopeless ! 
Hypouto. — Yet thou shalt not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy s^vation. 

Above thy head, through rifted clouds, there shines 

A glorious star. Be patient. Trust tny star ! 

(Sound qfa viOagt-bea in the diitaneej 
ViCTOBiAir.— Ave Maria! I hear the sacristan 

Eindng the chimes firom yonder village-belfiyl 

A sdemn sound, that echoes £eu* and wide 

Over the red roofe of the cottages. 

And bids the labouring hind arfield, the shepherd 

Guarding his flock, the lonely muleteer. 

And all the crowd in village-streets, stand still, 

And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Virgin ! 
Hypouto.— Amen .' amen I JSTot half a league £rom hence 

The village lies. 
ViCTORiAir. — k This path will lead us to it. 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows sail 

Across the running sea, now green, now blue, 

And, like an idle mariner on the main. 

Whistles the quail Come, let us hasten on. 

[ExeufU. 

SCENE IL 

Pt^lie square in the village of Quadarrama, Tht Ave MaHa stftt toUing. A crowd qf 
viUagers, with their hats in their hande, as if in pratfer. Injrwu^ agroupqfCHpaiea, 
l%e bett rings a merrier peak A Qipsy dance. Enter Pahcho, /allowed by Pkdbo 
Cbespo. 

Panoho. — ^Make room, ye vagabonds and Gipsy thieves ! 

Make room for the alcalde and for me ! 
Pedbo CBESPo.-rEeep silence all! I have an edict here 

From our most gracious lortL the king of Spain, 

Jerusalem, and the Canary islands. 

Which I shall publish in tne market-place. 

Open your ears and listen ! 

(Enter the Faj>bxCtjra. at the door qf his oottagej 

Padre Cura, 
XSkwd day ! and, pray you, hear this edict read, . 
Tadrb Oi7BA.-^-Good day, and God be with you ! Pray, what is it ? 
Pedbo Cbebfo, — ^An act of bamshment a^dnst the Gipsies ! 

(Ayitotum and murt^itn^^ Uvt cr««d^ 
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Pakoho.— Silence ! 

Pbdeo Obbsfo (reads,)—** I hereby order and oonunand, 

That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers. 

Known by the name of Gipsies, shall henceforth 

Be banished from the realm as yagabonds 

And bo^ars : and if, after seventy days. 

Any be louna within our kingdom's bounds, 

They shall receive a hundred lashes each ; 

The second time, shall have their ears cut off; 

The third, be slaves for life to him who takes them, 

Or burnt as heretics. Signed, I, the King." 

Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptised, 

You hear the law ! Obey and disappear 1 
Pakoho.— And if in seventy days you are not gone. 

Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

(The Otpsies ffooutm eontfusion, thmoii^f Hgnt of/ear 
and discontent, FAXCBO/ottowsO 

Padbb Cuba. — ^A righteous law ! A very righteous law ! 

Pray you, sit down. 
Pbdbo Cbespo. — I thank you heartily. 

(They seat themselvee on a bench fltf (^Padrb Cuba's 
door. Sound qf gvUan heard at a dtstanee^ ap- 
proaching during the dialogue which/bUowsJ 

A very righteous ludgment, as you say. ^ 

Now tell me, Paore Cura^— you know all things, — 
How came these Gipsies mto Spain? 

Padbb Cuba.— Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Pale#ne, 
Ana hence are thieves and vagrants. Sir Alcalde, 
As the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 
And, look you, as Fray Jayme Bleda says. 
There are a hundred marks to prove a Moor 
Is not a Christian, so 'tis with the Gipsies. 
They never marry^ never go to mass. 
Never baptise theur children, nor keep Lent, 
Nor see tne inside of a church,— nor— nor — 

Pedbo Cbespo.— Good reasons, good, substantial reasons all ! 
No matter for the other ninety-five. 
They should be burnt; I see it plain enough, 
They should be burnt 

(Enter Victobiah and Htpolito playing.) 

Padbb Cuba. — And pray, whom have we here? 

Pbdbo CBESPO.^More vagrants! By Saint Lazarus, more 

vagrants! 
Hypolito. — Good evening, gentlemen ! Is this Guadarrama? 
Padbe Cuba. — Yes, Guadarrama, and good evening to you. 
Hypolito.- We seek the Padre Oura of the village; 

And, judging from your dress and reverend mien, 

You must be he. 
Padbb Cuba. — I am. Pray, what's your pleasure? 

Hypolito. — We are poor students, travelling in vacation. 

You know this mark? 

(l^nucbxng the uooiltn spwm >»,>«% V«*>*<w^'^ 
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Pabbe Cuba (joyfully). — Ay, know it, and have warn it. 
Pjspso Obbspo (^(MicitfJ. — Soup-eaters! by the mass! The worst 
of vagrants! 

And there's no law against them. Sir, your servant. {ExU. 
Padre Cuba.— -Your servant, Pedro Crespo. 
Hypolito. — Padre Cura, 

From the first moment I beheld your £Etce, 

I said within myself^ " This is the man !" 

There is a certam something in your looks, 

A certain scholar-like and studious something, — 

You understsmd, — which cannot be mistaken ; 

Which marks you as a very learned man, 

In fine, as one of us. 
Victorian (aside), — What impudence ! 
Hypolito.— As we approached, I said to my companion, 

" That is the Padre Cura; mark my words!" 

Meaning your grace. " The other man " said I, 

*' Who sits SQ awkwardly upon the bench, 

Must be the sacristan." 
Padre Cura. — Ah! said you so? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde ! 
Hypolito. — ^Indeed ! vou much astonish me! His air 

Was not so ftdl of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde's should be. 

Padre Cura. — That is true. 

He is out of humour with some vagrant Gipdes. 

Who have their camp here in the neighbourhood : 

There is nofiing so undignified as anger. 
Hypomto.— The Padre Cura will excuse our boldness, 

If, firom his well-known hospitality. 

We crave a lodging for the night. 
Padre Cura. — I priay you ! 

You do me honour ! I am but too happy 

To have such guests beneath my humble rool 

It is not often that I have occasion 

To speak with scholars ; and Emollit mores^ 

Nee dnU esse f eras, Cicero says. 
Hypolito.— 'Tis Ovid, is it not? 
Padre Cura.— No, Cicero. 

Hypolito. — Your grace is right. You are the better scholar. 

Now what a dunce was 1 to think it Ovid! 

But hang me if it is not ! (Aside.) 
Padre Cura. Pass this way. 

He was a very great man was Cicero ! 

Fiay you, go in, go in! no ceremony. \_Exewra. 

SCENE III. 

A room in the Padbb Cura's hmm. Enter the TxDitn iand HTPOura 

Pajdre Cd-ba.— So then, Senot, you coisi^ttQai ^^a&k^ 
-Tain glad to hear it It v<rafi t\iei^ 1 stoa.^^ 
xZFPoxjTo.— -And left behind an Yionowr^Qi iMMaa^^^ ^^soMu 
How may I call your gracel 
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Fadbe Cuba. — Ger6nimo 

Be Santillana, at your honour's service. 
Htpohtc— Descended from the Marquis Santillana? 

From the distinguished poet? 
Fadbe Cuba.— From the marquis, 

Not from the poet. 
Htpolito. — Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you ! Oil some lucky star 

Has brought me nither ! Yet once more 1— once more ! 

Your name is ever green in Alcaic, 

And our professor, when we are unrulr, 

Will shake his hoaiy head, and say, "Alas! 

It was not so in Santillana's timer 
Padbe Cuba. — I did not think my name remembered there. 
Hypolito.— 'More than remembered ; it is idolised. 
Padbe Cuba. — Of what professor speak you? 
Hypolito. , Tinioneda. 

Padbe Cuba.— I don't remember any Timoneda. ' . 
Hypolito. — A grave and sombre miin, whose beetling^ brow 

O'erhangs the rushing current of his speech, - 

As rocks o'er rivers hang. Have you forgotten? " 
Padbe Cuba. — Indeed I have. Oh, those were pleasant days, 

Those college-days! I ne'er shall see the like! 

I had not buried then so many hopes! 

I had not buried then so many friends! 

Pve turned my back on what was then before me ; 

And the bright ^ices of my young companions. 

Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 

Bo you remember Cueva? 
Hypolito. — Cueva? Cueva? 

Padbe Cuba. — Fool that I am ! He was before your time. 

You're a mere boy, and I am an old mail. 
Hypolito. — I should not like to try my strength with you. 
Padbe Cuba. — ^WelL well. But I forget ; you ittust be hungry. 

Martina! ho! Martina! 'Tis my niece. 

(Enter Mabtiva^ I 

Hypolito.— You may be proud of such a niece as that. 

I wish I had a mece. Emollit mores. ' . (Aside.) 

He was a very great man, wias Cicero! ' ' 

Your servant, fair Martina. . t . • 

Mabtina. — Servant, sir. * ., *' 

Padbe Cuba. — This gentleman is hungry. See thou, to it. 

Let us have supper. 
Mabtina.— 'Twill be ready soon. 

Padbe Cuba.— And bring a bottle of my Val-de-Pefias 

Out of the cellar. Stay ; I'll go myself. 

Pray you, Senor, excuse me. {Exii., 

Hypolito.— Hiafcl 'MlMX^wa.X 

One word with you. Bless me, ^\iai\. \iMv^fi«aifc ^S3^\ 
To-day there have been Qipsks in. ^i\le 'riSia^^ . , 

Is it not 80? 
Martina,-^ There haye been Qvpa\e&\i«^- 

M 
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Htpolito.— Yes, and they told your fortune. 

Martina (eniharroMed), — Told my fortune ? 

Hypomto.— Yes, yes ; I know they did. Give me your hand, 
m tell you what they said. They said,— they said, 
The shepherd boy that loved you was a clown. 
And him you should not marry. Was it not? 

Maetina (surprised), — ^How know you that? 

Hypolito.— Oh, I know more than tliat. 

What a sofb little hand ! And then they said, 
A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall, 
And rich, should come one day to many you. 
And you should be a lady. Was it not f 
He lias arrived, the hanosome cavalier. 

(Triu tokiuher. She rum off. Enter Vktiorian 
VfithaletterJ 

ViOTOBiAN.— The muleteer has come. 
Hypolito.— So soon? 

VioTOBiAN. — I found him 

Sitting at sup^r by the tavern-door, 

And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 

His whole arm's length, dnnkms the blood-red wine. 
Hypolito. — ^What news from Court? 
VioTOBiAN. — He brought this letter only (Reads.) 

Oh, cursed perfidy ! Why did I let 

That lying tongue deceive me! Predosa, 

Sweet Preciosa! how art thou avenged! 
Hypolito. — ^What news is this, that makes thy cheek turn pale, 

And thy hand tremble ? 
Viotobian. — Oh, most infamous! 

The Count of Lara is a damnM villain ! 
Hjpolito.— That is no news, fcMrsooth. 
Viotobian.— He strove in vain 

To steal from me the jewel of my soul, 

The love of Predosa. Not succeeding, 

He swore to be revenged ; and set on foot 

A plot to riiin her, which has succeeded. 

She has been hissed and hooted from the stage, 

Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 

Tck) foul to speak of; ana, once more a beggar. 

She roams a wanderer over God^s green earth. 

Housing with Gipsies! 
Hypolito.-^ To renew again 

The Age of Gold, and m^^e the shepherd swains 

Desperate with love, like Gaspar Gifs Diana. 

Beait et virgo I 
Viotobian.— Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wrb]^£;ed that meek, confidmg heart ! • 

I will go seek for ner ; and with my tears 

Wash out the wrpng r ve done her ! 
Hypoliho. Oh, bewaro! 

Act not that folly o'er agwn. 
ViOTORikir.— Ay,folly^ 

Deiusion, madness, calil it ^Viai.lWv\«A\,, , . • 
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I will confess my weakness, — I still love her ! 
Still fondly love her! 

(Enter the Paobb CuBkJ 

Hypolito. — Tell us, Padre CNira, 

Who are these Gipsies in the neighbourhood? 
Padre Cuba.— Beltran Cruzado and his crew. 
Victorian. — Kind Heaven^ 

I thank thee! She is found! is found again ! 
Hypolito.— And have they with them a pale, beautiful girl, 

Called Prcciosa? 
Padre Citra.-- Ay, a pretty girL— 

The gentleman seems moved. 
Hypolito. — Yes, moved with hunger ; 

He is half famished with this long day*8 journey. 
Padre Cura.— Then, pray you, come this way. The supper 
waits. [E^eeura. 

SCENE rv. 

A past'home on t?ie road to Segovia^ not far from the viUage qf Ovadarrama, Enter 
CHI8PA, cracking a uihip^ and timing ttie cachucha. 

Chispa.— Halloo ! Don Fulano ! Let us have horses^ and quic^y. 
Alas, poor Chispa ! what a dog's li& dost thou lead ! I thought when 
I left my old master Victorian the student, to serve my new master 
Don Carlos the gentleman, that I. too, should lead the lire of a gentle- 
man ; should go to bed early, ana get up late. For when the abbot 
plays cards, what can you expect of the friars? But, in running 
away from the thunder, 1 have run into the lightning. Here 1 am 
in hot chase after my rn^ter and his Gipsy girL Ana a good be^- 
ning of the week it is, as he said who was nanged on Monday monung. 

(Enter Don Cablos^ 

Don Carlos.— Are not the horses ready yet? 
Chispa.— 1 should think not, for the hostler seems to be asleep. 
Ho! within there! Horses! horses! horses! 

(He knocks at the gate with his tohip, and enter Mosquito, 
putting on kUJacketJ 

Mosquito.— Pray, have a little patience. I'm not a musket. 

Chispa, — Health and nistareens ! I'm glad to see you come on 
dancing, padre! Pray, wnafs the news? 

Mosquito. — You cannot have fresh horses ; because thto are none. 

Chispa. — Cachiporra! Throw that bone to another dog. Di>il 
look like your aunt? 

Mosquito.— No ; she has a beard. 

Chispa.— Go to! goto! 

Mosquito. — Are you from Madrid? 

Chispa. — Yes : and going to Estratnadura. Get us horses. 

Mosquito. — What's the news at Court? 

Chispa.— Why, the latest news is, that I am going to set up a 
coach, and I have already bought the whip, . .^ ^ . ^ . . 

MosOOTTo.— Oi/ ohl you hurt me I 
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Don Cablos. — Enough of this folly. Let us have horses. {GivcB 
money to Mosquito.) It is almost dark ; and we are in haste. But 
tell me; has a band of Gipsies passed this way of late? 

Mosquito. — Yes ; and thev are still in ihe neighbourhood. 

Don Cablos. — ^And where? 

Mosquito.— Across the fields yonder, in the woods near Guadar- 
rama. [ExU, 

Don CabiiOB.— Now this is lucky. We will visit the Gipsy camp. 

Chispa.— Are you not afraid of the evil eye ? w Have you a stag's 
hom with you? 

Don Cablos.— Fear not. "We will pass the night at the village. 

Chispa. — And sleep like the Squires of Heman Daza, nine under 
one blanket. 

Don Cablos. — ^I hope we may find the Preciosa among them. 

CHispA.-r-Among the Squires? 

Don Cablos. — iSo ; among the Gipsies, blockhead I 

Chispa. — I hope we may; for we are giving ourselves trouble 
enough on her account. Don't you think so ? However, there is no 
catching trout without wetting one's trousers. Yonder come the 
honfes. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

ntOCpsy camp' in die forest' Night. CfipsiesvforJtingataforge, Others ptaying card^i 
bytheflrtAighL 

Gipsies {at the forge dng),-^ 

On the top of a mountain I stand,'* 
With a crown of red gold in my hand; 
Wild Moors come tinooping over the lea. 
Oh, how from their tarj shall I flee, flee, flee? 
. . Oh, how from their fiuy alialll flee? 

Fibst Gipsy (playing), — ^Down with your John-Dorados, my 
pigeon ; down with your John-Dorados, and let us make an eni 
Gipsies (at Ike forge sing), — 

. Lend sang the Spanish cavalier, ' 
And thns his ditty ran ; 
Ood send the Gipsy lassie here, 
And not the Gipsy num. 

FiBST Gipsy (playing). — There you are in your morocco! 
Second Gipsy. — One more game. The alcade's doves agiunsithe 
Padre Cuta's new moon. 
Fibst Gipsy. — ^Have at you, Chirelin. ^ " .. 

Gipsies {at the forge dng). — . : . , 

At midnight, when the moon hegan 

To show her rilver flame, 
There came to him no Gipqr man, 

The Gipey I 



{Enter Bbltbak Cruzado.) 
Cmuzado, — Come hither, Murcigalleros and Rastilleros; leave 
^ork, leave pl&y; listm to your orders lot t\kfe m^V i^j^eaiing to 
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the right.) You will get you to the village, mark you, by the stone 
cross. 

Gipsies.— Ay ! 

Cruzado (<o the leff),— And you, by the pole with the hennit's 
head upon it. 

Gipsies. — Ay! 

CauzADO.— As soon as you see the planets are but, in with you, 
and be busy with the ten commandments, under the sly, and Saint 
Martin asleep. D'ye hear'? 

Gipsies. — Av! 

Cbuzado. — Keep your lanterns open, and, if you see a goblin or a 
papagayo, take to your trampers. ^* Vineyards and I^ncmg John" 
IS the word. Am 1 comprehended ! 

Gipsies. — Ay! ay! 

CauzADO.— Away, then ! 

{Exeunt KwraUy. Cruzado tocUks up the stoffe^ and dimppean. 
among the trees. Enter Psecioba.) 

PaECiosA. — How strangely gleams through the gigantic trees 
The red light of the forge ! Wild, beckoning shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
Rising and bending with the flickering flame, 
Then flitting into darkness ! So withm ine 
Strange hopes and fears do becjton to each others 
My brightest hopes giving dark fears a being, : 
As the light does the shadow. Woe is me ! 
How still it is about me, and how lonely! 

(Babtoloms rushes in,) 

BABToiiOME.-r.Ho! Predosa! 

Pbeciosa. — Oh, Bartolomil 

Thou here? 
Bartolome.— Lo! I am here. 
Preciosa. — Whence comest thouT » 

Babtolomb.— From the rough ridges of the wild Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, thii^, 

And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the sheepfold 

Come I for thee, my lamb. 
Pbeciosa. — Oh, touch me not f 

The Count of Laia*s blood is on thy hands ! 

The Count of Lara's curse is on thy soul ! 

Do not come near me ! Prav, begone from hete I 

Thou art in danger! They have set a price • 

Upon thy head ! 
Bartolomb. — Ay, and I've wandered long 

Among the mountains ; and for many davs 

Have seen no human foce, save the rough swineherd's. 

The wind and rain have been my sole companions, 

I shouted to them from the rocks thy name, 

And the loud echo sent it back to me, 

Till I grew mad. I could not stay from thee, 

And I am here ! Betray me, if thou wilt 
Preciosa.— Betray thee? I betray ttift»'\ 
Baetolome. — "^x«asaea\ 
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I come for thee ! for thee I thus hrave death ! 

Fly with me o'er the borders of this reahn ! 

Fly with me! 
Pbeoiosa. — Speak of that no more. I cannot 

I am thine no longer. 
Babtolome. — Oh, recall the time 

When we were children ! how we played together; 

How we grew up together ; how we plighted 

Our hearts unto eacn other, even in childhood! 

Fulfil thy promise, for the nour has come. 

I am hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf ! 

Fulfil thy promise. 
PsECiosA. — *Twas my father's promise, 

Not mine. I never gave mv heart to thee, 

Nor promised thee my hand! 
Babtolome. — False tongue of woman ! 

And heart more &lse ! 
Pbboiosa,— Nay, listen unto me. 

X will speak frankly. I have never loved thee ; 

I cannot love thee. TJiis is not my feuilt, 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Restless and violent What wouldst thou with me, 

A fc«ble girl, who have not long to live. 

Whose heart is broken? Seek another wife, 

Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 

Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from thee. 

Thou art unhappy in tnis hopeless passion. 

I never sought tny love ; never did aught 

To make thee love me. Yet I pity thep, 

And most of all I pity thy wild neart. 

That hurries thee to crimes and deeds of blood, . 

Beware, beware of that 
Babtolomb/— For thy dear sake, 

. I will foe gentl& Thou shalt teach me patiencei 
Pbisoiosa.— Tnen take this fEirewell, and depart in peace. 

Thou must not linger here. 
Babtolome.— Come, come with me. 

Pbeciosa. — Hark ! I hear footsteps. 
Babtolome. — I entreat thee, come ! 

Pbeciosa.-— Awi^! It is in vain. 
Babtolome. — Wilt thou not come? 

Pbeoiosa.— Never I 
Babtolome. — Then woe, eternal woe, upon thee I 

Thou shalt not be another's. Thou shalt die. [ExiL 

Pbeoiosa.— All holy angels keep me in this hour ! 

Spirit of her who bore me, look upon me ! 

Mother of God, the glorified, protect me ! 

Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me ! 

Yet why should I fear death? What is it to die? 

To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow. 

To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindnesSy 
AM ignommjy suffering, and vles^ak, 
And oe at rest for ever I 0\i, OL\]LfiL\ieai^, 
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Be of good cheer ! When thou shalt cease to beat, 
Thenshalt thou cease to suffer and complain!'. ' 

iEnter Victoriak and Httolito behind.) 

Victorian.— 'Tis she ! Behold, how beautifiil she stands 

Under the tent-like trees ! . 

Htpolito. — A woodland nymph! 

Victorian. — ^I pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 
Hypolito. — Be waiiy. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 
YjCTOBiAii {disguising his voice), — Hist! Gipsy! . 
Preciosa {asicte, with emotion). — That voice! that voice from 
heaven ! Oh, speak again ! 

Who is it calls? 
Victorian.— A friend. 

Freciosa (aside). — 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! 

I thank thee, Heaven, tiiat thou hast heard my prayer, 

And sent me this protector ! Now be strong, 

Be strong, my heart ! I must dissemble here. — 

False friend or true ? 
Victorian.— A true friend to the true ; 

Fear not; come hither. So ; can you tell fortunes? 
Preciosa. — ^Not in the dark. Come hearer to the fij^ 

Give me your hand. It is not crossed, I see. 
Victorian {jmttmg a piece of gold into her Aoww^).— There is 

the cross. 
Preciosa. — Is 't silver? 
Victorian.— Fo, 'tis gold- 

Preciosa. — There's a feir lady at the Court, who loves you, 

And for yourself alone. 
Victorian. — Fie ! the old story ! . 

Tell me a better fortune for my money ; 

Not this old woman's tale! 
Preciosa.— You are passionate; ' 

And this .same passionate humour in yotir blood: . 

Has msOTed your fortune. Yes ; I see it now ; 

The line of life is crossed By many marks. 

Shame ! shame ! Oh, you have wronged the maid who loved 
you! 

How could you do it? i . 

Victorian.— I never loved a maid ; 

For she I loved was then a maid no more. 
Preciosa. — How know you that? 
Victorian. — A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret. 
Preciosa.— There, take back your gold ! 

Your hand is cold, like a deceiver's hand! 

There is no blessing in its charity! 

Make her voiir wirc, for you have been abused ; 

And you shall mend your fortunes, mending hers. 
Victorian (aside). — How like an angel's dpief^ the toiigae of 
woman, 

When pleading in anothei'a canseV^ ffunoA* 
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That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 
Pray give it me. 

(7We« to take the ring.) 

Pbbciosa. — No ; never from my hand 

ShaU that be taken! 
ViOTOEiAN. Why, 'tis but a ring. 

1*11 give it back to you ; or, if I keep it, 

Will giveyou gold to buy you twenty such. 
Pasoiosa. — miy would you nave this ring ! 
ViOTOKiAN. — A traveller's fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fain keep it 

As a memento of the Gipsy camp 

In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 

Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 

Pray, let me have the ring. 
Pbbciosa.—^ No, never! never! 

I will not part with it, even when I die ; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers thus. 

That it may not &11 from them. 'Tis a token 

Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 
ViCTOBiAir.— How? dead,7 
Pr!boiosa. — Tes, dead to me; and worse than dead. 

He is estranged I And yet I keep this ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave hereafter. 

To prove to him that I was never fsdse. 
ViCTOBiAir (aside).— Bq still, my swelling heart! one moment 
still!— 

Why, 'tis the folly of a love-sick girl. 

Oome, give it me, or I will say 'tis mine. 

And tmlt you stole it. 
Peeciosa.-^ Oh, you will not dare 

To utter such a fiendish lie ! 
ViCTOBiAN.— Not dare? 

Look in my face, and say if there is aught 

I have not dared, I would not dare for thee ! 

(Sb9 rushes inlt> his arms.) 

Pbbciosa.— 'Tis thou ! 'tis thou ! Yes ; yes ; my heart's elected ! 
: My dearefet-dear Victorian! my soul's heaven! 
Wnere hast thou been so long? Why didst thou leave me? 
ViCTOBiAN. — Ask me not now, my dearest Preciosa. 
Let me. forget we ever have been parted! 

Pbbciosa. — Hadst thou not come 

ViCTOBiAir.— I pray thee, do not chide me ! 

Pbboiosa.— ^I should have perished here among these Gipsies. 
ViCTOBiAN. — Forgive me, sweet! for what I made thee suffer. 
Think'st thou this heart could feel a moment's joy, 
Thou being absent? Oh, believe it not ! 
Indeed^ since that sad hour I have not slept. 
For tbiDking of the wrong I did to thee ! 
Ikxsi tboa forgive mel Say, m\\. t\vcrailQT®.^fetafe.1 
• ^iUPoxd«^.-*rI have forgiven thee. E.Te\X««fe^Qt^^Ql«»j^^ 
Were in the book of Heaven 'mil doNNw^i^s^Mia}^^^^^ 
i bad fargiYm thee. 
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ViCTOEiAN.— - I'm the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed thee false. 

It was the Count of Lara 

Prboiosa.— That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not heard 

Victorian.— I have heard alL And yet speak on, speak on ! 

Let me but hear thy voice, and I am happy ; 

For every tone, like some sweet incantation, 

CaUs up the buried past to plead for me. 

Speak, my beloved, sj^eak into my heai-t. 

Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

(Theft. waJk aside.) 

Hypolito. — All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 

All passionate love-scenes in the best romances, 

All chaste embraces on the public stage. 

All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 

Have winked at, as the natural course of things. 

Have been surpassed here by my friend the stuaent. 

And this sweet Gipsy lass, fair Preciosa ! 
Feeciosa.— Senor Hypolito I I kiss your hand. 

Pray, shall I tell your fortune ? 
H ypoLiTO. — Not to-night ; 

For. should you treat me as you did Victorian, 

And send me back to marry maids forlorn, 

My wedding-daywould last from now till Christmas. 
Chispa (m^AwiJ.— What ho 1 the Gipsies, ho I Beltnui Cruzado ! 

Halloo! halloo! halloo! halloo! 

(Enten hooted^ with a wh^ 4itd lantemj 

Victorian. — What now? 

Why such a fearful din? Hast thou been robbed? 
Chispa. — ^Ay. robbed and murdered ; and good evening to you, 

My wortny masters. 
Victorian. — Speak ; what brings thee here? 

Chispa (to Preciosa). — Good news from Court; good news! 
Beitran Cruzado, 

The Count of the Cal6s, is not your father ; 

But your true father has returned to Spain 

Laden with wealth. You are no more a Gipsy. 
Victorian. — Strange as a Moorish tale ! 
Chispa. — And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your health. 

As wells drink in November, when it rains. 
Victorian.— Where is the gentleman? 
Chispa. — As the old song says, 

His body is in Segovia, 
His soul is in Madrid. 

Preciosa. — Is this a dream? Oh, if it be a dream. 
Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet ! 
B«peat thy story ! Say Pm not deceived I 
Say that I do not dream! 1 aoi a^aka*, 
Tms is the Gipsy camp ; this \a N \c\«nBX^^ 
And this his friend, HypoUto\ ^peaiL\ «^R»C&\ . 

Let me not wake and find it «S1 a OLieaisa.\ 
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Victorian. — ^It is a dream, sweet child ! & waking dream, 

A blissful certainty, a vision bright 

Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 

Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art thou rich, 

As thou wast ever beautiful and good ; 

And I am now the beggar. 
Pbeciosa (giving Mm her hcmd),— I have still 

A haiki to give. 
Chispa (ddde), — And I have two to take. 

Fve heard my grandmother say. that Heaven gives almor 

Tp those who have no teeth. That* s nuts to crack. 

Fve teeth to spare, but where shall I find almonds? 
Victorian. — What more of this strange stoiy ? 
Chispa. — Nothing mor< 

Your friend Don Carlos is now at the village 

Showing to Pedro Crespo the ^calde 

The proofs of what I tell you. The old hag 

Who stole you in your childhood has confessed ; 

And probably they'll hang her for the crime, 

To make the celebration more complete. 
Victorian. — No ; let it be a day of general joy; 

Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 

Now let us join Don Carlos. 
Htpolito. — So forewell, 

The student's wandering life ! Sweet serenades, 

Sung imder ladies' windows in the night, 

And all that makes vacation beautiful! 

To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcal4 ; 

To you, ye radiant visions of romance, 

Wntten in books, but here surpassed by truth. 

The Bachelor Hypolito returns. 

And leaves the Gipsy with the Spanish Student 



SCENE VI. 

A past in t?te Cfuadarretma mountaing. Early morning. A Mtdeteer eroueg (he ak 
tUting ndmays on Mg mule^ and lighting a paper cigar toith flint andsteeL 

SONG. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden,*' 

Awake and open thy door; 
Til the break of day, and we mmrt away, 

O'er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Wait not to find thy slippers, 

But come with thy naked feet ; 
We shall have to pass through the dewy grass, 
. And waters wide and fleet. 

(7)/9a/>peart dotm the pott. Enter a Monk. A Shepherd appear* on iht rocks dbtm 

Monk. — Ave Maria, gratia plena. 0\k\ ^wATssaiV 
Shbphbrd. — 01&! 

MoNK,~-l8 this the road to Segom.'\ 
oBspBSRD, — It is, your revei-eiice. 
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Monk. — How far is it? 

Shepherd. — I do not know. 

Monk. — What is that yonder in the valley? 

Shepherd.— San Ildetbnso. 

Monk. — A long way to breakfast. 

Shepherd. — Ay, marry. 

Monk. — Are there robbers in these mountains? 

Shepherd. — Yes, and worse than that. 

Monk.— What? 

Shepherd.— Wolves. 

Monk.— Santa Maria! Come with me to San Ddefonso, and 

thou shalt be well rewarded. 
Shepherd.— What wilt thou give me? 
Monk.— An Agnus Dei and my benediction. 

(TTiey disappear. A mounted Contrdbandista peases^ wrapped in his 
doak^ and a gun at his saddU^bote. He goes down the pasSj 
singing.) 

SONG. 

Worn with speed is my good steed. 
And I mardi me harried, worried 
Onward, caballito mio, 
With the white star in thy forehead! 

Onward, for here comes the Ronda,- 
And I hear their rifles crackt 
Ay, jal^l Ay, ay, Jal^o! 
Ay, jal^o ! They cross our track. 

(Song dies away. Enter Pbeciosa, on hond>aek, attended ly Yio- 
TOBiAH, Htpolito, Don Cablob, and Cbispa, on foot^ and 
artfudj 

Victorian. — This is the highest pomt. Here left us rest. 

See, Preeiosa, see how all about us 

Kneeling, like hooded firiars, the misty mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun I 

Oh, glorious sight ! 
Pbeciosa.— Most beautifal indeed I 

Htpolito.— Most wonderftd ! 
Victorian. — And in the vale below, 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds, 

San Ddefonso. from its noisy belfries, 

Sends up a salutation to the uKlm, 

As if an army smote their brazen shields. 

And shouted victory ! 
Preciosa. — And which way lies 

Segovia? 
Victorian. — At a great distance yonder. 

Dost thou not see it? 
Preciosa. — No. I do not see it. 

Victorian. — The merest flaw that deTit^tV^'^VoKws^^'eSvs^^ 

There, yonder! 
Htpolito. — 'Tis a notaVAfe ^'^XiO^^rv, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqae^^voX., 
And an AJdizar, bnildedby t\i^a 'Mlftot^, 
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Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Bias 
Was fed on pan del rey. Oh, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
Hundieds of feet plumb down to the Eresma, 
That, like a serpent through the valley creeping, 
Glides at its foot! 
Pbboiosa. — Oh, yes! I see it now. 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine eyes, 
So faint it is. And all my thoughts sail thither. 
Freighted with prayers and hopes^ and forward urged . 
Agamst all stress oi accident, as, m 
The eastern tale, against the wind and tide, 
Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Mountains, 
And there were wrecks and perished in the sea ! 

(She teeepsj 

ViCTOBiAK. — gentle spirit ! thou didst bear uninoved 
Blast of adversity and frosts of fate ! 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
Melts thee to tears ! Oh, let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine ! and it shall faint no more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger; but be comforted 
And filled with my itfection. 

Pbeciosa. — Stay no longer ! 

My fiither waits. Methinks I see him there. 
Now looking from the window, and now watching 
Bach sound of wheels or foot-fall in the street, 
And saying, " Hark ! she comes ?* father ! father ! 

(They detcen4 the pass, Chispjl remains behind.) 

Chispa.— I have a father, too, but he is a dead one. Alas and 
alack-a-day ! Poor was I bom, and poor do I remain. I neither win 
nor lose. Thus I wag tliough the world, half the time on foot, and 
the other half walking ;; ancTalways as merry as a thunder-storm*in 
the night. And so we plough along, as the fly said to the ,ox. Who 
knows what may happen ? Patience, and shufiie the cards ! I am 
not yet so bald, that you can see my brains ; and perhaps, aftw all, I 
shall some day go to Home, and come back Saint Peter ! B^hedicite ! 
. [Eani. 

(A pause Then enter BartoijOVS tnldJy, as if in pvrtuU^ 
tcith a carbine in his handj , 

Baktolome.— They passed this way ! I hear their horses* 
hoofs!. 
Yonder I see them ! Come, sweet caramiUo, 
This serenade shall be the Gipsy's last! 

(Fires down (he passj 
Ha! ha!. Well whistled, my sweet caramillo ! 
Wedl whistled ! — I have missed her ! — Oh, my God ! 

(The sliol is returned. iiJiaxoLQUs/tUlxJ 



THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEGNER. 



CThb Children of (he Lord^s St^aper^ from the Swedish of Bishop Tegn^r, enjoys no 
inconsiderable reputation in the North of Europe, and for its beauty and simplicity 
merits the attention of English readers. It is an idyl, descriptive of scenes in a 
Swedish viDage; and belongs to the same class of poems as the Z^uiie of . Voss* and 
the Hermann und Dorothea of Giithe. But the Swedish poet has been guided by » 
soxer taste than his German predecessors His tone is pure and elevated; and he 
rarely, if ever, mistakes what is trivial for what is simple. 

There is something patriarchal still lingering about rural life in Sweden, which 
renders it a fit theme for song. Almost primeval simplicity reigns ovot that Northern 
land,— almost primeval solitude and stillness. You pass out from the gate of the 
dty, and, as if by magic, the scene changes to a wild woodlsnd landscape; Around 
you are forests of fir. Overhead hang the long, fan-like branches, trailing with moss, 
and heavy with red and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet of yellow leaveif ; and tht* 
air is warm and balmy. On a wooden bridge you cross a Uttle silver stream, and 
anon come forth into a pleasant and sunny land (^ farms. Wooden fbnces divide tbo 
adjoining fields. Across the road are gates, which are opened by troops of children. 
The peasants take off their hats as you pass; you sneeze, and. they cry, " God bless 
you I" The houses in the villages and smaller towns are all built of hewn timber, 
and for the most part iMdnted red. Tlie floors of the taverns are strewn with the fra- 
grant tips of fir-boughs. In many villages there are no taverns, and the peasants 
take turns in receiving travellers. The thrifty housewife shows you into the best 
diamber, the walls of which are hung round with rude pictures from the Bible; and 
brings you her heavy silver spoons, — an heirloom,— to dip the curdled milk from the 
pan. Ton have oaten cakes baked some months before; or bread with aniseed and 
eoriander in it, or perhaps a little pine>bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his horses from fhe. i^kragh, and har* 
nessed them to your carriage. Solitary travellers come and go in uncouth.one-hone 
chaises. Most of them have pipes in their mouths, and hanging argund their neeks 
in front a leather-wallet, in which they carry tobacco, and the great bank-notes of 
fhe country, as large as your two hands. Yon meet also groups of DalekaiUan 
peasant women, travelling homeward or townward in pursuit of work. They walk 
barefoot, carrying in their hands their shoes, which have high heels under th^ hoUow 
of the foot, and soles of birch, bark. 

Frequent, too, are the viUage churches, standing by the roadside^ each in its own 
little garden of Gethsemane. In the parish-register great events are doubOeai 
recorded. Some old king was christened or buried in that church ; and a little /wx- 
ton, with a rusty key, shows yon the baptismal font or the coffin. In the chundiyaid 
are a few flowers, and nradi green gram; and daily the shadow of the churchnipixe^ 
with its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, representing a diaL-^^ati^ <A\!C!a&ati»k 
life, on which the hours and minutes axe the gcwr«ft o&xnssi. 'Y^Baih«Q«*w%^a*^'«^^" 
Jai:ge, and low, and perhaps sunken, like the toofe ol <i^\wsM«k. ^i^ «s«a» *^^f^^, 
Ttal bearings; on others only the Initlaia of the vo« t«n«D(», •'«^<aB' »• ^^ -^jMSSk^^a 
«w* of Dutch cottagesL They all sleep "wWh th^^ \wadAXft >aMk -««>?«»»- 
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a lighted taper in his hand when he died; and in his cof&n were placed his little 
heart-treasares, and a piece of money for his last journey. Babes that came lifeless 
into the world were carried in the arms of gray-haired old men to the only cradle 
they ever slept in ; and in the shroud of the dead mother wore laid the little gar- 
ments of the child that lived and died in her bosom. And over this scene the village 
pastor looks from his window in the stillness of midnight, and says in his heart, 
"How quietly they rest, all the departed!" 

Near the diurchyard-gate stands a poor-box, fiustened to a post by iron bands and 
secured by a padlock, with a sloping wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it be Sun- 
day, the peasants sit on the churdi-steps and con their psalm-booka Others are 
coming down the road with their beloved pastor, who talks to them of holy things 
from beneath his broad-biimmed hat He speaks of fields and harvests, and of the 
parable of the sower, that went forth to sow. He leads them to the Good Shepherd, 
and to the pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. He is their patriarch, and, like Mel- 
chi2edek, both priest and king, though he has no other throne than the church- 
pnlplt The women carry psalm-books in their hands, wrapped in silk handker- 
ohieft, and listen devoutly to the good man*B words. But the young men, like Gallio, 
oue finr none of these things. They are busy counting the idaits in the klrtlee of 
the peasant g^ris, their number being an indication oi the wearer's wealth. It may 
end in a wedding. 

I win endeavour to describe a village-wedding in Sweden. U AbO. be in smnmero 
time, that there may be flowei's, and in a southern provinoe, that the bride tnay be 
Mr. The early song of the lark and of chanticleer are mingling in the dear morning 
air; and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom with golden locks, arises in the east, just 
18 our earthly bridegroom with yellow hair arises in the south. In the yard there la 
a sound of voices and trampling of hoofe, and horses are led finrth and saddled. The 
steed that is to beai* the bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon his forehead, and a 
garland of corn-flowers around his neck. Friends from the neighbooiing farms oome 
riding in, their blue cloaks streaming to the wind ; and finally the happy bridegroom, 
with a whip fai his hand, and a monstroos nosegay in the breast of his blaidc Jacket, 
eomes forth fttom his chamber; and then to horse and away towards the village where 
the bride already rits and waita 

Fbremost rides the spokesman, followed by some half-^iozen viUage mudctana. 
Next comes the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, and then forty or fifty 
friends and wedding guests, half of them perhaps with pistols and guns in their 
haods. A kind of baggage-waggon brings up the rear, laden with food and drink for 
these merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every viUage stands a triumphal areb, 
adorned with flowers and ribands and evergreens; and as they pass beneath it, the 
weddlng'-goests fire a saltrte, and the whole procession stopa And straight frem 
every pocket flies a black-jack, filled with punch or brandy. It is passed from haad 
to hand among- the otowd ,• provisions are brought from the waggtm, and after eattng 
and drinking and hiarrahing, the procession moves forward again, and at length 
draws neair thishomse of the bride. Four heralds ride forward to announce that a 
knight and his attendants are in the neigfabonring forest, and pray for hospitality. 
"How many are y«n?" asks the bride's father. "At least three hundred," ia the 
answer; and to tills the host replies, " Yes; were yon seven times as many, yon 
should all be welcome; and in token thereof receive this cup." Whereupon each 
herald receives a can of ale; and soon after, the whole jovial company comes atcnn* 
inginto the farmer's yard, ahd riding round the may-p(de wMch stands in the centre, 
alights amid a grand salute and flourish of music. 

In the haia rits the bride, with a crown upon her head and a tear in her eye, like 
the Virgin Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in a red bodice and kirtle, 
with loose Unen sleevea There is a gOded belt around ber waist, and around her 
neele stitngs of gtdden beads and a golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of 
wild roses, and bdow it another of cypresa Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen 
As/r, and ber blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the ground. thou good sou], thoa 
/jS9t, hard banda, hut a soft heAft! Thou art poor. Tlie very ornaments thou wearest 
ar^oottblaa, 27ie!y iiave been hired for this grealt OiiK^f ^^«xtthoarich; riohia 
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I 
healthf rich in hope, rich in thy flnt, young, fervent love. The hleasing of Heaven 
De iqK)n thee I So thinlu the parish priest, as he joins together the hands of hride 
and bridegroom, saymg in deep, solemn tones, — "I give thee in marriage this 
damsel, to be thy wedded wife in all honour, and to share the half of tliy bed, thy 
lock and key, and every third penny which you two may possess or may inherit, and 
all the rights which Upland's laws provide, and the holy King Erik gave." 

The dinner is now served, and the bride sits between the bridegroom and the 
priest. The spokesman delivers an oration after the ancient custom of his &thers. 
He interlards it well with quotations from the Bible; and invites the Saviour to be 
present at this marriage-feast, as he was at the marriage-feast in Cana of (xalilee. 
The table is not sx)aringly set forth. Each makes a long arm, and the feast goes 
cheerily on. . Punch and brandy pass round between the courses; and here and there 
a pipe is smoked, while waiting for the next dish. They sit long at table; but as all 
things must have an end, so must a Swedish dinn^. Then the dance begins. It is 
led off by the bride and priest, who perform a solemn minuet together. Not till aftei 
midnight comes the last dance. The girls foim a ring around the bride, to keep her 
from the hands of the married women, who endeavour to break through the magic 
circle, and seize their new sister. Aifter long struggling they succeed; and the 
crown is taken from her head and the Jewels from-her neck, and her bodice is unlaoed, 
and her kirtle taken off; and like a vestal virgin clad all in white she goes, hot it ia 
to her marriage-chamber, not to her grave; and the wedding goests follow her with 
lighted candles in thefr hands. And this is a village bridal 

Hor must I forget the suddenly changing seasons of the Northern dinte. Then ia 
no long and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one by one; no long and 
llngaring autumn, pompous with many-coloured leaves and the glow of Indian ram- 
mers. But winter and summer are wonderfhl, and pass into each other. The quaSl 
haa hardly ceased piping in the com, when winter from the folds of trailing douda 
aowB broad-cast over the hmd snow, icicles, ai\d rattling haiL The days wane apaoe^ 
Ere long the sun hardly ilses above the horizon, or does not rise at all. The moon 
and the stars shine throng the day; only at noon they are pale and wan, and in the 
aonthein sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, bums along the horizon, and then goes 
out And pleasantly under the silver moon, and under the eXkaat, solemn stars, ring 
the steel-shoes of the skaters on the firozen sea, and voices, and the sound of beUs. 

And now the northem lights begin to bum, faintly at first, like sunbeams playing 
in the waters of the blue sea. Then a soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. There 
is a blush on the cheek of night The colours come and go, and change from crimson 
to gold, from gold to crimson. The snow is stained with rosy light Twofold from 
the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery sword; and a broad band passes athwart the 
heavens, like a summer sunset Soft purple clouds come sidling over the sky; and 
through their vapoury folds the winking stars shine white as silver. With such pomp 
as this is merry Christmas ushered in, though only a sin^e star heralded the first 
Christmas. And in memory of that day the Swedish peasants dance on straw; and 
the peasant girls throw straws at the timbered roof of the hall; and for errery one 
that stidu in a crack tbaH a groomsman come to their wedding. Merry CtutetmaB 
indeed I For pious souls there shall be church-songs and sermons; bat for Swedish 
peasants, brandy and nut-brown ale In wooden bowls; and the great yule-cake 
crowned with a cheese and garlanded with apples, and upholding a three-armed 
candlestick over the Christmas feast They may tell tales, too, of JSns Lundabrackai 
and Lunkenftis, and the great Riddar Fmke of Pingsdaga."* 

And now the glad, leafy midsummer, fall of blossoms and the song of nightingales, 
is come! Saint John has taken the fiowers and festival of heathen Balder; and in 
every village there is a may-pole fifty feet high, >vlth wreatiis and roses and ribandt 
streaming in the wind, and a noisy weatlieroock on top, to tell the village whence the 
wind Cometh, and whitlier it goeth. The sun does not set till ten o'clock at night; 
and the children are at play in the streets an hour hiter. The windows and doors are 
all open, and you may sit and read till midnight without a caudle. Oh, how beao- 
tiftil is the summer night which Is not Aight hut a sunless yet undondad. 4sk^ 
descending upon earth with dews, and BhajdLovr&t «n^ T«foci£Dl^sv% cK>KSm£M^ ^^&n« 
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beantUbl the long, mild twilight, which like a silver clasp nnitea to-day with yester- 
day! How beantlfol the silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus sit together, 
hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of Midnight I , From the church-tower in the 
public square the bell tolls the hour, with a soft, musical chime; and the watchman, 
whose watch-tower Is the belfly, blows a blast in his horn, for each stroke of the 
luunmer, and four times, to the four comers of the heavens, in a sonorous voice he 
diants: 

** Ho I watebmMi, bo t 
Twelre is the clock I 
God keep our town 
From fire and brand 
And hoirtUe hand I 
Twehre U the clock 1" 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the sun all night long; and fiuther 
north fhe priest rtands at his door in the warm midnight, and lights his piptf with a 
common burning-glass. 

I trust tliat these remarks will not be deemed irrelevant to the poem, but will lead 
to a ctearer understanding of it. Tlie translation is literal, perhaps to a fault In Ao 
instance have I done the author a wrong, by introducing into his work any supposed 
improvements or embellishments of my own. I have preserved even the measure; 
that inexorable hexameter, in which, it must be confessed, the motions of the English. 
Muse are not unlike those of a prisoner danchig to the music of his chains; and per- 
haps, as Dr. Johnson sidd of the dancing dog, ** the wond^ is not that she should do 
it so well, but tiiat she should do it at alL" 

Eaidaa Tegn^r, the author of this poem, was bom in the parish of By, in WSrm- 
land, in the year 1782. In 1799 he entered the University of Lund as a student, and 
in 1812 was appointed Professor of Greek in that institution. In 1824 he became 
Bishop of WexiS, which ofiBce he still holds. He stands first among all the poets of 
Sweden, living or dead. His principal work is FrUhioft Saga, one of the moafc 
remarkable poems of the age. This modem Scald has written his name in immortal 
runes. He is the glory and boast of Sweden; a prophet, honoured in his own conn* 
by, and adding one mture to the list of great names that adorn her history.] 



Pentbcost, day of rqoicing^ had come. The church of the village 
GleamiDg stood in the momme's sheen. On the spire of the belfry, 
Tipped with a vane of metal, tne friendly flames of the spring sun 
Glimced like the tongues of nre beheld by apostles aforetime. 
Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her cap crowned with 

roses. 
Stood in ner holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the brooklet 
Murmured dadness and peace, God's-peace! with lips rosy-tinted 
Whispered 9ie race of the flowers, and merry on balancing branches 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 
Swept and dean was the churcnyard. Adorned like a leaf-woven 

arbour 
Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon each cross of iron 
Hung was a fragrant garland, new twined oy the hands of aSiection. 
£ven the dial, uiat stood on a hillock among the departed, 
(There full a hundred years had it stood,) was embellished with blos- 
soms. 
Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, 
Who on his birth-d&y is crowned by children and children's chUdien; 
£b stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his pencil of iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and meaflrai©^\^e\AXft^ wA\fc&QhaBge8, 
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While all around at his feet, an eternity slumhered in quiet, 
Also the church within was adorned, for this was the season 
When the young, their parents' hope, and the loved ones of heaven, 
Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of their baptism. 
Therefore each nook and comer was swept and cleaned, and the 

dust was 
Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the oil-painted benches. 
There stood the church like a garden; the Feast of the Leafy Pa- 
vilions ^^ 
Saw we in hving presentment. From noble arms on the church-wall 
Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher's pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod before Aaron. 
Wreathed thereon was tne Bible with leaves, and the dove, washed 

with silver. 
Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace of wind-flowers. 
But in front of the choir, round the ^tar-piece painted by H6rberg,^ 
Crept a gEurland gigantic ; and bright-curlmg tresses of angels 
Peeped, uke the sun from a cloud, from out of the shadowy leaf-work. 
Likewise the lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked from the ceiling, 
And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. 

Loud rang the bells already ; the thronging crowd was assembled 
Far from vsQleys and hills, to fist to the holy preaching. 
Hark ! then roll forth at once the mighty tones from the organ, 
Hover like voices from God, aloft like invisible spirits. 
Like as Elias in heaven, when he cast off from him his mantle, 
Even so cast off the soul its garments of earth ; and with one voice 
Chimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Wallin,*^ of David's harp in the Northland 
Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song on its powerful pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven. 
And every face (fid shine like the Holy One's face upon Tabor. 
Lo ! there entered then into the chiurch the reverend Teacher. 
Father he bight and he was in the parish ; a Christianly pkdnness 
Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy winters. 
Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the heralding angel . 
Walked he among the crowds, but still a contemplative grandeur 
Lay on his forehead as clear as on moss-covered ^vestone a sunbeam. 
As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that faintly 
Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the day of creation) 
Th' artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in Patmos, 
Gray, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, so seemed then the old man ; 
Such was the glance of his eye. and such were his tresses of silver. 
All the congr^ation arose in tne pews that were numbered. 
But with a cordial look, to the right and the lefb hand, the old man 
Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the innermost chancel. 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service, 
Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discourse from tibe old man. 
Manv a movmg word and warning, that out of the heart came, 
Fell like the dew of the morning, like manna on those in the desert. 
Afterwards, when all was finishea, the Teacher r^^ii\jQs«^\X^&^QSficv<^^ 
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Followed therein by the joung. On the right hand the boys had 

their places, 
Delicate figures, with close-curling hair, and cheeks rosy-blooming. 
But on the left-hand of these there stood the tremulous lilies, 
Tin^ with the blushing light of the morning, the diffident maidens, — 
Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes cast down on the pave- 
ment. 
Now came, with question and answer, the catechism. In the be- 
ginning 
Answered uie children with troubled and faltering voice ; but the old 

man's 
Glances of kindness encouraged them soon, and the doctrines eternal 
Flowed, like the waters of fountains, so cleared firom lips unpolluted. 
Whene^Br the answer was closed, and as oft as they named the 

Redeemer, 
Lowly louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all curtsied. 
Friendly the Teacher stood, like an angel of light^ there among them, 
And to the children explained he the holy, the highest, in few words^ 
Thorough, yet simple and clear^ for sublimity always is simple. 
Both in sermon and song, a child can seize on its meaning. 
Even as th^ green-growing bud is unfolded when spring-tide ap- 
proaches. 
Leaf Dy leaf is developed, and, warmed by the radiant sunshine, 
Blushes with purple and gold, till at last the perfected blossom 
Opens its odorous ch^ce, ana rocks with its crown in the breezes, 
So was imfolded here the Christian lore of salvation. 
Line by line firom the soul of childhood. The fathers and mothers 
Stood oehind them in tears, and were glad at each well-worded 
answer. 

Now went the old man up to the altar ,^— and straightway trans- 
figured 
(So did it seem unto me) was then the affectionate Teacher. 
Like the Lord's jprophet sublime, and awful as death and as judgment 
Stood he, the God-commissioned, the soul-searcher, earthwani de- 
scending. 
Glances, snarp as a sword, into hearts, that to him were transparent 
Shot he ; his voice was deep, was low like the thunder afar off. 
So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he spake and he ques- 
tioned. 

" This is the futh of the fathers, the faith the apostles deliveredi 
This is moreover the faith whereunto I baptised you, while still ye 
Lay on yova mothers' breasts, and nearer the portals of heaven. 
Slumbering received you then the holv Church in its bosom ; 
Wakened from cdeep areye now, and the light in its radiant splendour 
Rains from the heaven downward ;~to-day on the threshold of chiU- 

hood 
Kindly she frees you again, to examine and make your election, 
For she knows nought of compulsion, and only conviction desiieth. 
TAlaf is the hour of your trial, the turning-point of existence, 
Seed for the coining days ; without xevocaUon departeth 
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Now from Your lips the confession; bethink ye before ye make 

answer ! 
Think not, oh, think not with guile to deceive the questionmg 

Teacher. 
Sharp is his eye to-day, and a curse ever rests upon felsehood. 
Enter not with a lie on life's journey ; the multitude hears you. 
Brothers and sisters and parents, what dear upon earth is and noly 
Standeth before your sight as a witness ; the Judge everlastinff 
Looks from the sun down upon you, and angels in waiting beside him 
Grave your confession in letters of fire upon tablets eternal 
Thus then,— -believe ye in God, in the Father who this world created? 
Him who redeemed it, the Son. and the Spirit where both are united] 
Will ye promise me here (a holy promise!) to cherish 
God more than all things earthly, and every man as a.hrother? 
Will ye promise me here, to confirm your faith by your living, 
Th' heavenly faith of affection ; to hope, to forgive, and to suffer. 
Be what it may your condition, and walk before God in uprightness? 
Will ye promise me this before God and man?" — With a clear voice 
Answered the young men. Yes ! and Yes ! with lips softly-breathing 
Answered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from the bipw of the 

Teacher 
Clouds with the thunders therein, and he spake in accents more 

gentle, 
Soft as the evening's breath, as harps by Babylon's rivers. 

" Hail, then, hail to you all 1 To the heirdom of heaven be ye 
welcome ! 
Children no more from this day, but by covenant brothers and sisters ! 
Yet,— for what reason not children? Of such is the kingdom of 

heaven. 
Here upon earth an assemblage of children, in heaven one father, 
Ruliiig them all as his household, — foi^ving in turn and chastising. 
That is of human life a picture, as Scnpture has taught us. 
Blessed are the i>ure before God ! Upon purity and upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith ; she herself from on hiffh is descended. 
Strong as a man and pure as a child, is the sum of tne doctrine, 
^Vhich the Godlike delivered, and suffered and died on the cross for. 
Oh ! as ye wander this day from childhood's sacred asylum 
Downward and ever downward, and deeper in age's chill valley, 
Oh ! how soon will ye come, — ^too soon I — and long to turn backward 
Up to its hill-tops again, to the sun-illumined, where Judgment 
Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad like a mother, 
Gave you her hand to kiss, and the loving neart was forgiven, 
Life was a play, and your hands grasped after the roses of heaven ! 
Seventy years have I lived alrea(fy ; the Father eternal 
Gave me gladness and care ; but the loveliest hours of existence, 
When I l^ve steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I have instantly known 

them. 
Known them all again ;— they were mj childhood's acquaintance. 
Therefore take from henceforth, as guides in the paths of existence, 
I^yer, with her eyes raised to neaven, and Innocence, l»ide oC rcAsJ^ 

childhood. • . 

Innocence, child beloved, ia a guest from lYie 'woyVA. oi \Jtife>^saaR^ 
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Beautiful, and in her hand a lily; on life's roaring billows 
- SwinsB she in safety, she heedeth them not, in the ship she is sleeping. 
Calmly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; in the desert 
Angeb descend and minister unto her ; she herself knoweth 
Naught of her glorious attendance ; but follows faithful and humble, 
Follows so long as .she may her friend : oh, do not reject her, 
For she cometh from God, and she holdeth the kejs of the heavens. — 
Prayer is Innocence* friend ; and willingly flieth mcessant 
'Twixt the earth and the skjr, the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 
Son of eternity, fettered in time, and an exile, the Spirit 
Tu^ at his chains evermore, and struggles like flames ever upward. 
Stin he recallfl with emotion his fathers manifold mansions. 
Thinks of the land of his fathers, where blossomed more freshly the 

flowers 
Shone a more beautiful sun, and he played with the wingW angels. 
Then grows the earth too narrow, too close ; and homesick for heaven 
Longs the wanderer again ; and the Spirit's longings are worship ; 
Wonhip is called his most beautiful hour, and its tongue is entreaty. 
^ ! when the infinite burden of life descendeth upon us, 
CJrushes to earth our hope, and, under the earth, in the ffrave-yard,— 
Then it is good to pray unto God ; for his sorrowing children 
Turns he ne*er from his door, but he heals and helps and consoles 

them. 
Yet is it better to nray when all things are prosperous with us, 
Pray in fortunate days, for life's most beautiful fortune 
Kneels down before tne Eternal's throne, and. with hands interfolded. 
Praises thankful and moved the only giver of blessings. 
Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that comes not from Heaven 1 
What has mankind forsooth, the poor! that it has not received? 
Therefore fell in the dust and pray ! The seraphs adoring 
Cover with pinions six their face in the glory of him who 
Hung his masonry pendent on naught, when the world he created. 
Earth declareth his might, and the firmament uttereth his glory. 
Baces blossom and die, and stars fell downward from heaven. 
Downward like withered leaves; at the last stroke of midnight, mil- 
lenniums 
Lay themselves down at his feet, and he sees them, but counts them 

as nothing. 
Who shall stand in his presence? The wrath of the jud^e is terrific, 
Casting the insolent down at a glance. When he speaks m his anger, 
Hillocks skip like the kid, and mountains leap like the roe-buck. 
Yet. — ^why are ve afraid ye children? This awful avenger, 
Ah f is a merdml God ! God's voice was not in the earthquake, 
Not in the fire, nor the stonn, but it was in the whispering breezes. 
Love is the root of creation, God's essence ; worlds without number 
Lie in his bosom like children ; he made them for this purpose only. 
Only to love and to be loved again^ he breathed forth his Spirit 
Into the slumbering dust, and upnght standing it laid its 
Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a flame out of heaven. 
Quench, oh, quench not that flame ! It is the breath of your being. 
Love is lite, but hatred is death. Not father nor mother 
Loved you as Qod has loved you ; fox 'twas tbat you may be happy 
Gave ie bis only Son. When he bowed dovm\i\&\i^a^'m\)aa ds»A,br£our 
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Solemnised love its triumph, the sacrifice then was completed. 
Lo ! then was rent on a sudden the vail of the temple, oividin^ 
Earth and heaven apart, and the dead from their sepulchres rising 
Whispered with palud lips and low in the ears of each other 
Th' answer, hut dreamed of before, to creation's enigma, — Atonement ! 
Depths of love are atonement's depths, for love is atonement 
Therefore, child of mortality, love thou the merciful Father ; 
Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from fear, hut aflfection ; 
Fear is the virtue of slaves : but the heart that loveth is willing ; 
Perfect was before God, and perfect is love, and love only. 
Iiovest thou God as thou oughtest, then lovest thou likewise thy 

brethren ; 
One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is love also. 
Bears not each human figure the godlike stamp on his forehead? 
Readest thou not in his face thine origin? Is ne not sailing ' 
Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he not guided 
By the same stars that guide thee? Why shouldst tnou hate then 

thy brother? 
Hateth he thee, forgive ! For 'tis sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the Eternal's language ;— on earth it is callM forgiveness ! 
Knowest thou him, who forgave, with the crown of thorns round his 

temples ? 
Eamestlv prayed for his foes, for his murderers ! Say, dost thou know 

him? 
Ah ! thou confessest his name, so follow likewise his example; 
Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his' fellings. 
Guide the erring aright | for the good, the heavenly shepherd 
Took the lost lamb m his arms, and bore it back to its mother. 
This is the fruit of love, and it is by its fruits that we know it 
Love is the creature's welfare, with God ; but love among mortals 
Is but an endless si^h ! He loners, and endures, and stands waiting. 
Suffers and yet reioices, and smues with tears on his eyelids. 
Hope,— so is called upon earth his recompense, — Hope, the befriending. 
Does what she can, tor she points evermore up to heaven, andfeithmi 
Plunges her anchor's peak m the depths of tne grave, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world, a dim but a sweet play of shadows 1 
Races, better than we, have leaned on her waveringpromise, 
Having naught else but hope. Then praise we our Father in heaven, 
Him wha has given us more ; for to us has hope been transfigmred, 
Groping no longer in night ; she is feith, she is living assurance. 
Faith is enlightened hope ; she is light, is the eye of affection, 
Dreams of the longing interprets, and carves their visions in marble. 
Faith is the sun of life ; and ner countenance shines like the Hebrew's, 
For she has looked upon God ; the heaven on its stable foundation 
Draws she with chains down to earth, and the New Jeruaalem sinketh 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapours descending. 
Tnere enraptured she wanders, and looks at the figures majestic. 
Fears not the wingM crowd, in the midst of them all is her homestead. 
Therefore love and believe ; for works will follow spontaneous. 
Even as day does the sun ; the right from the good is an oflfepring, 
Love in a iJodily shape ; and Christian works are no more thwsi 
Animate love and faith, as flowers are t\ie ^axosAXfe «^f«s%-*»S^^. 
Works do follow us all unto God: tViete aXosA^aA'waat^w^JBsa^ 
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Not what they seemed,-~but what they were only. Blessed is he who 
Hears their confession secure ; they are mute u])on earth until death's 

hand 
Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, does death e'er alarm you ? 
Death is the brother of love, twin-brother is he, and is only 
More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips that are fading 
T^es he tiie soul and departs, and rocked in the arms of affection, 
Places the ransomed child, new born, *fore the face of its father. 
Sounds of his cominff already I hear,— see dimly his pinions. 
Swart as the night, out with stars strewn upon them ! I fear not 

before him. 
Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On his bosom 
Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast ; and face to face standing 
Look I on God as he is, a sun unpolluted by vapours ; 
Look on the light of the ages I loved, the ^irits majestic, 
Kobler, better than I ; they stand by the throne all transfigured, 
Vested in white, and with harp»s of gold, and are singing an anthem, 
Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language spoken by angels 
You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one dav shall gather, 
Never forgets he the weaiy ; then welcome, ye loved ones, hereafter! 
Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, forget not the promise. 
Wander from holiness onward tolioliness ; earth shall ye heed not ; 
Earth is but dust, and heaven is light ; I have pledged you to heaven. 
God of the Universe, hear me! thou Fountain of Love everlasting. 
Hark to the voice of thy servant ! I send up my prayer to thy heaven ! 
Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit of all these. 
Whom thou hast given me here ! I have loved them all like a father. 
May they bear witness for me, that I taught them the way of salvation, 
Faithful, so far as I knew of thy word ; again may they know me, 
Fall on their Teacher's breast, and before thy face may I place them, 
Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and exclamiing with 

gladness. 
Father, lo ! I am here, and the children whom thou hast given me !" 

Weeping he spake in these words ; and now at the beck of the old 
man 

Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round the altar's endosuie. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers of the consecration, and softly 

With him the children reaa ; at the close, with tremulous accents^ 

Asked he the peace of heaven, a benediction upon them. 

Now should have ended his task for the day ; the following Sunday 

Was for the yomig appointed to eat of the Lord's holy Supi)er. 

Sudden, as struck trom the clouds, stood the Teacher silent, and 
laid his 

Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upward ; while thoughts 
high and holy 

Flew through the midst of his soul, and his eyes glanced with wonder- 
ful brightness. 

" On the next Sunday, who knows ! perhaps I shall rest in the grave- 
yard! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a hly broken untimely. 
Bow down bis head to the earth*, why delay Ti the hour is aooom- 
plished. 
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Warm is the heart ;— I will so ! for to-day grows the harvest (A' heaven 
What I began accomplish I now ; for what faihng therein is 
I, the old man, will answer to God and the reverend father. 
Say to me only, ye children, ye denizens new-come in heaven, 
Axe ye ready this day to eat of the bread of atonement? 
What it denoted, that know ye fiill well, I have told it you often. 
Of the new covenant a symbol it is, of atonement a token. 
Stablished between earth and heaven. Man by his sins ana trani^res- 

sions 
Far has wandered from God, from his essence. 'Twas in the beginning 
Fast by the tree of knowledge he fell, and it hangs its crown o'er the 
Fall to this day ; in the thought is the fall ; in the heart the atone- 
ment 
Infinite is the fall, the atonement infinite likewise. 
See ! behind me, as far as the old man remembers, and forward, 
Far as Hope in ner flight can reach with her wearied pinions, 
Sin and atonement incessant go through the lifetime of mortsos. 
Brought forth is sin ftiU-grown : but atonement sleens in our bosoms 
Still as the cradled babe ; and oreams of heaven ana of angels 
Cannot awake to sensation ; is like the tones in the harp^s strings, 
Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the deliverer's finger. 
Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the Prince of Atonement, 
Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she stands now with eyes all 

resplendent. 
Bright as the vault of the sky, and battles with Sin and o'ercomes her 
Downward to earth he came and transfigured, thence reascended, 
Not from the heart in like wise, for there he still lives in the Spirit, 
Loves and atones evermore. So long as time is, is atonement. 
Therefore with reverence receive this day her visible token. 
Tokens are dead if the things do not live. The light everlasting 
Unto the blind man is not, out is bom of the eye that has vision. 
Neither in bread nor in wine, but in the heart that is hallowed 
Lieth forgiveness enshrined : the intention alone of amendment 
Fruits of the earth ennobles to heavenly thin^, and removes all 
Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only Love with his arms wide extended. 
Penitence weeping and praying; the Will that is tried, and whose 

ffold flows 
Purified forth from the flames ; in a word, mankind by aton^nent 
Breaketh Atonement's bread, and drinketh Atonement's Wine-cup. 
But he who cometh up hither unworthy, with hate in his bosom. 
Scoffing at men and at God, is guilty of Christ's blessed body, 
And the Redeemer's blood ! To himself he eateth and drinketh 
Death and doom ! And from this, preserve us, thou heavenlv Father! 
Are ye ready, ye children, to eat of the bread of atonement?" 
Thus with emotion he asked, and together answered the children. 
Yes ! with deep sobs interrupted. Then read he the due supplications, 
.Bead the form of communion, and in chimed the organ ana anthem ; 
holy Lamb of God, who takest away our transgressions. 
Hear us ! give us thy pea^ ! have merer, have mercy upon us ! 
Th' old man, with trembling hand, and heavenly pearls on' his eyelids. 
Filled now the chalice and paten.and dealt round tne mystiod symbols. 
Oh, then seemed it to me as if God, with the bioaA «^ <AT££&r^sfii ^ 
Gearer looked in at the windows, and aSl t\y& \xftea mX^^ODso^disSvi 
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Bowed down their summits of green, and the grass on the graves 'gan 

to shiver. 
But in the children (I noted it well ; I knew it,) there ran a 
Tremour of holy rapture along through their icy-cold members. 
Decked like an altar before tnem, there stood* the green earth, and 

above it 
Heaven opened itself, as of old before Stephen ; they saw there 
Badiant in glory the Father, and on his n^ht hand the Redeemer. 
Under them hear they the clang of harp-stnngs, and angels from gold 

clouds 
Beckon to them like brothers, and fan with their pinions of purple. 

Closed was the Teacher's task ; and with heaven in their hearts and 
their faces 
Up rose the children all, and each bowed him, weeping full sorely, 
Downward to kiss that reverend hand ; but aU of them pressed he, 
Moved, to his bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his hands full of bless- 
Now on tiie holy breast, and now on the innocent tresses. 



THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLlt*» 

FBOM THB QABOOV OV JASMIN. 

Only tbe Lowland tongue of Scotland might 
Beheane this little tragedy aright: 
Let me attempt It with an English quill; 
And take, reader, for the deed the will 

L 

At the foot of the mountain height 

Where is perched Cast^l-Cuille, 
When the apple, the plum, and the almond-tree 

In the plain below were growing white, 

This is the song one mi^ht perceive 
On a Wednesday mom of Samt Joseph's eve : 
'* The roEkds should blossom, the roads should bloom. 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So £Eur a bride shall pass to-day !" 

This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending; 
When lo ! a merry company 
Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye, 

£ach (me with ner attendant swain. 
Came to the cliff, all singing the same strain ; 
JBesembling there, so near unto the sky. 
Rejoicing an/^ls, that kind Heaven has sent 
For ibeii dehght and o\ir encoMiageHi^iA.. 
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Together blending, 
And soon descenomg 
The narrow sweep 
Of the hill-side steep, 
They wind aslant, 
Towards Saint Amant 
Throuffh leafy alleys. 
Of verdurous valleys, 
With merry sallies 
Singing their chant : 

'* The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day !" 

It is Baptiste and his affianced maiden, 
With garlands for the bridal laden ! 

The sky was blue ; without one cloud of gloom, 

The sun of March was shining brightly. 
And to the air the freshening wmd gave lightly 

Its breathings of perfume. 

When one beholds ^he dusky hedges blossom, 
A rustic bridal. ahT how sweet it is ! 

To sounds or joyous melodies, 
That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 

A band of maidens 

Gaily frolicking, 

A band of youngsters 

WUdlyrolUckmg! 



Caressing, 
With fingers pressing, 

Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance,. 
They retreat and advance, 
Tiying whose laugh shaiU be loudest and 
merriest ; 
While the bride, with roguish eyes, 
Sporiiing with them, now escapes and cries : 
" Those who catch me 
Married verily 
This year shall be!" 

And all pursue with eager haste, 
And all attain what they pursue. 
And touch her pretty apron rresh ana new, 
And the linen lurtle round her waist. 

Meanwhile, whence comes it that amcn\% 
These youtnful maidens irca\i ^jaj^l-Mi^ 
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So joyous, with such laughing air, 
Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue? 
And yet the bride is mr and young ! 

Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all. 
That love, o'er-hasty, precedeth a fall? 

Oh, no ! for a maiden frail, I trow, 

Never bore so lofty a brow ! 
What lovers ! they give not a single caress! 
To see them so careless and cold to-day, 

These are ^rand people, one would say. 
What ails Baptiste? what grief doth him oppress? 

It is, that, half way up the hill, 
In yon cottage, by whose walls 
Stand the cs^house and the stalls, 
Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a veteran old ; 
And you must know, one year ago. 
That Mar^ret, the young and tender, 
Was the village pride and splendour. 
And Baptiste ner lover bold. 
Love, the deceiver, them ensnared ; 
For them the altar was prepared ; 
But alas! the summer'^ blight. 
The dread disease that n9he can stay. 
The pestilence that walks by night, 
Took the young bride's sight away. 

All at the father's Sern command was changed ; 

Their peace was gone, but not their love estranged. 

Wearied at home, ere lone; the lover fled ; 
Returned but three short days ago, 
The golden chain they round him throw. 
He is enticed, and onward led 
To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinkmg ever of Margaret. 

Then suddenly a maiden cried. 
"Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate! 
Here comes the cripple Jane !" And by a fountain's i 
A woman, bent and gray with yeai^ 
Under the mulberry-trees appears. 
And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 
Is a soothsayer, warv and kind. 
She telleth fortunes, and none complain. 
She promises one a village swam, 
Another a happy wedding-day. 
And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 
All comes to pass as she avers *, 
Bhe never deceives, she XLevei eira. 
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But for this once the village seer 

Wears a countenance severe. 
And &om beneath her eyebrows (hin and white 

Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 

Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue, 

Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 

Changing colour, as well he might, 

When the beldame wrinkled and gray 

Takes the youn^ bride by the hand, 

And, with the tip of her reedy wand 

Making the sign of the cross, doth say : — 

" Thoughtless Angela^ beware ! 

Lest, when thou wedaest this false bridegroom, 

Thou diggest for thyself a tomb !" 
And she was silent ; and the maidens fair 
Saw from each eye escape a swollen tear. 
But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 

What are two drops of turbid rain ? 

Saddened a moment, the bridal train 

Resumed the dance and son^ again. 
The bridegroom only was pale with fear;— 
And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys. 
With merry sallies 
They sang the refrain : 

** The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom. 
So fair a bhde shall leave her home! 
Should blossom and bloom with glands gay, 
So fftir a bride shall pass to-day r 

n. 

And by suffering worn and weary, 
But beautiful as some fair angel yet, 

Thus lamented Margaret, 

In her cottage lone and dreary :— 

*^ He has arrived ! arrived at last ! 
Yet Jane has named him not these itree days past ; 

Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far ! 
And knows that of my night he is the star ! 
Knows that long months I wait alone, benighted. 
And count the moments since he went away I 
Come ! keep the promise of that hanpier day. 
That I may keep the faith to thee I plighted! 
What joy have I without thee? what delight? 
Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 
Day for the others ever, but for me 

For ever night ! for ever night ! 
When he is gone, 'tis dark ! my soul is sad ! 
I suffer! my God! come, make me glad. 
When he is near, no thoughts of day intrudft-. 
Day has blue heavens, but "Bap^iv^fe^aaaXJiafc «^^\ 
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Within them shines for me a heaven of love, 
A heaven all happiness, like that above ; 

No more of grief! no more of la&situde ! 
Earth I forget, — and heaven, and all distresses, 
When seated by my side my hand he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all ! 
Where is Baptiste? ne hears not when I call ! 
A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 

1 need some bougn to twine around ! 
In pity come! be to my suflfering kind! 
True love, they say, in grief doth more abound I 

What then— when one is blind? 

"Who knows? perhaps I am forsaken! 
Ah ! woe is me ! then bear me to my grave! 

God ! what thoughts within me waken ! 
^Away! he will return ! 1 do but rave ! 

He will return ! I need not fear ! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear j 

He could not come at his own will ; 

Is weary, or perhaps is ill ! 

Perhaps nis heart in this disguise 

Prepares for me some sweet surprise ! 
But some one comes ! Though blina, my heart can see ! 
And that deceives me not ! 'ti; he ! 'tis he !*' 

And the door ajar is set, 

And poor eonfioing Maigaret 
Rises, witn outstretched arms, but sightless eyes ; 
'Tis only Paul, her brother, who thus cries : — 

" Angela the bride has passed ! 

1 saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, mv sister, why were we not asked? 
For all are there but you and I !" 

'^ Angela married ! and not send 

To tell her secret unto me ! 

Oh, speak ! who may the bridegroom bef ' 

" My sister, *tis Baptiste, thy friend f* 

A ciy the blind gu-1 gave, but nothing said ; 
A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead. 

Descending as her brother speaks. 

Upon her heart, that has ceased to beat, 

Suspends awhile its life and heat. 
She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 
A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length the bridal song again 
Brings her back to her sorrow and pain. 
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" Hark ! the joyous airs are ringing ! 

Sister, dost thou hear them singing? 

How merrily they laugh and jest 1 

Would we were bidden with the rest ! 

I would don my hose of homespun oray, 

And my doublet of linen striped and gay; 

Perhaps they will come ; for they do not wed 

Till to-morrow at seven o'clock, it is said !" 

" I know it !" answered Margaret ; 
Whom the vision, with asi)ect black as jet, 

Mastered again ; and its hand of ice 
Held her heart crushed, as in a vice ! 

" Paul, be not sad ! 'Tis a holiday ; 

To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 

But leave me now for a while alone." 

Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 

And, as he whistled along the hall, 

Entered Jane, the crippled crone. 

** Holy Virgin ! what cureadfal heat ! 

I am faint, and weary, and out of breath ! 

But thou art cold, — art chill as death ; 

My little friend! what ails thee, sweet?" 
" Nothmg ! I heard them singing home the bride ; 

And, as I listened to the song, 

I thought my turn would come ere long, 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 

Thy cards forsooth can never lie. 

To me such joy they prophesy ; 

Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide 

When they behold him at my side. 

And poor Baptiste, what sayest thou? 
It must seem long to hmi ; metmnks I see him now !" 

Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press: 

" Thy love I cannot all approve ; 
We must not trust too much to happiness ; — 
Go, pray to God that thou mayest love him less I" 

^* The more I pray, the more I love ! 
It is no sin, for God is on my side !" 
It was enough ; and Jane no more replied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold ; 

But to deceive the beldame old 

She takes a sweet contented air; 

Speak of foul weather or of fair, 

At every word the maiden smiles ! 

Thus the beguiler she beguiles ; 
So that, departing at the evening's close. 

She says, ** She may be saved ! she nothing knows I" 

Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress! 
Now that thou .wouldst thou art no prophetess I 
This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, 

Thou wast so, for beyond \i\fliv^ w\.\ 
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IIL 



Now rings the beU, nine times reverberating, 
And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 
Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, 
How differently! 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 
The oDe jjuts on her cross and crown, 
Becks mtli a huge bouquet her breast, 
And flaunting^, fluttering up and down, 
Looka at herself, and cannot rest 
The other, blind, within her little room. 
Has neither crown nor flower's perfume ; 

But in their atead for something gropes apart, 
That in a drawer's recess dotn lie. 

And, 'neath her boJiue of bright scarlet dye, 
Convulaive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 

'Mid kisses ringing. 

And joyous singing, 
Foigets to say her morning prayer I 

The other, with cold drops upon her brow, 

Joins her two hands, and kneels upon the floor. 
And whispers, as her brother opes the door, 
" God ! forgive me now r 

And then the orphan, young and blind, 
Conducted by her brother's hand, 
Towards the church, through paths unscanned, 
With tranquil air^ her wav doth wind. 

Odours of laurel, makmg her raint and pale, 
Bound her at times exhale, 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray, 
But brunial vapours gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see. 
Crowded with sculptures old in every part, 

Marvels of nature and of art. 
And proud of its name of high degree, 

A little chapel, almost bare, 

At^he base of the rock is builded there ; 

All glorious that it lifts aloo^ 

Above each jealous cottage-roof, 
Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales. 

And its blackened steeple high in air, 

Round which the osprey screams and sails. 

''Paul, lay thy noisyrattle by!" 
Thus JWargaret said. " WViete axe -we^l nt^ ascend !" 
'^ Yea ; seest thou not out ioMmef ^ eiA'V 
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Hearest not the osprey from the belfry cry? 
The hideous bird that brings ill-luck, we know! 
Dost thou remember when our father said, 

The night we watched beside lus bed, 

' O daughter, I am weak and low ; 
Take care of Paul ; I feel that I am dying!' 
And thou, and he, and I, all fell to crying? 
Then on the roof the osprey screamed aloud ; 
And here they brought our father in his shroud. 
There is his grave ; there stands the cross we set : 
Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret? 

Come in ! The bride will be here soon : 
Thou tremblest ! my God ! thou art going to swoon!*' 

She could no more,— the blind girl, weak and weary ! 

A voice seemed crying from that grave so dreary, 

** What wouldst thou do, my daughter ?"— and she started ; 

And quick recoiled, aghast, mint-hearted; 
But Paul, impatient, urces ever more 

Her steps towards the open door ; 
And when beneath her feet the unhappy maid 
Crushes the laurel near the house immortal, 
And with her head, as Paul talks on again, 

Touches the crown of filigrane 

Suspended from the low-arched portal, 

No more restrained, no more afraid, 

She walks, as for a feast arrayed | 
And in the ancient chapel's sombre night 

They both are lost to sight. 

At length the bell, 
With booming sound^ 
Sends forth, resounding round. 
Its hymeneal peal o*er rock and down the delL 
It is broad day, with sunshine and with rain ; 
And yet the guests delay not long. 
For soon arrives the briaal train. 
And with it brings the village throng. 

In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal gay. 
For lo ! Baptiste on this triumphant day 
Mute as an idiot, sad as yester-moming. 
Thinks only of the beldame's words of warning. .. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis ; 

To be a bride is all ! The pretty lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whisper, 

** How beautiful ! how beautiful she is!" 

But she must calm that giddy head, 
For already the mass is said ; 
At the holy table stands the priest ; 
The wedding-ring is blessed -, Ba]^V&Y« XQad^«ii^*^\ 
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Ere on the finger of the bride he leaves it, 
He must pronounbe one word at least I 

'Tis spoken; and sudden at the groomsman's side, 

" Tis ne !" a wdl-known voice has cried. 

And while the wedding guests s^ hold their breath, 

Opes the confessional, and the blind girl, see ! 

" Baptiste," she said, " since thou hast wished my death, 

As holy water be my blood for thee!" 

And cahnlv in the air a knife suspended ! 

Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, 
For anguish did its work so well, 
That, ere the fatal stroke descended, 
Lifeless she fell! 

At eve, instead of bridal verse. 
The Deprofundis filled the air ; 
Pecked with flowers a simple hearse 
To the churchyard forth they bear ; 
Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 
No where was a smile that day, 
Ko, ah no! for each one seemed to say. 

" The roads should mourn and be veiled in gloom, 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! 
Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away! 
So fidr a corpse shall pass to-day!" 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL-^a 

FROM THB ZTOEI BOUBOUIOKON DB GUI BAROZAI. 

I HEAB along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark ! they play so sweet. 
On their hautlioys. Christmas songs ! 
Let us by tne fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 

In December rin^ 
Every day the cfimes ; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets Queir merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them tUl the nigYil €x?^\i%\ 
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Shepherds at the gzan^, 
Where the Babe was bom, : 
Sang, with many a change^ 
Chrratmaa carols until mom. 
Let us by the fife 
Ever higher 
Smg them till the night expire ! , . '"]..' 

These cood people sang' 
Songs devout and sweet.;. . 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freSing feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night cxpii^ ! 

Kuns in frigid cdls 
At this holy tide, 
For want of something else, 
Christmas sonffl at times have tried. ' 
Lotus DT the fire .;:•'' 

Ever higher . ; .' 

Sing them till the nig^t expire! 

Washerwomen old, 
To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers com, 
With uncovered heads and feetk 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Smg them till the night expire ! 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his foetabd sings; : ^ ' 
But ae who blowshis hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire I . 



COPLAS PE MAlJRIQtJJB. / 

FROM Tn£ BPAiriSH. 

pon Jorge Manrlqne, fhe sottior of tiie follorwing poemj ftcfdiri^e^ in fhe last half of 
tbe fifteenth oentmy. He fbUtfwed the proftMiott'of arnM^iiwia «Ued on the field of 
battle. Mariana, in bla History of Spain, maliesliotUNtnibtetaielitfini of him. as bein^ 
present at the siege of UcUs; and qpeaks of him'SS '*^a jfoutli' of estimable qnalities, 
who in this war gave brilliant prooft of Ms yalow. He <Uediy'dan«^ vbA.^«h ^>KStt 
cut off from long exercising his great vlitaes, aiftd eihS^UBS ^ VbA^w\i^^^A'^^<^ 
O 
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of his genlna, which was alrea^ known to fkin&** He was moitaUy wounded in a 
skirmiah near Ganayete, in the year 1479. 

The name of Bodiigo Maorlqae, the fother of the poet, Conde de Paredea and 
Maeatre de Saallago, is well known in Spanish liistory and song. He died in 1476: 
according to Mariana, in the town of UdA: bnt according to the poem of his son, 
in Ocana. It was his death that called forth the poem npon which rests the literary 
reputation of the yonngerManriqneu In the language of his historian, ** Don Jorge 
Manrique, in an elegant ode, ftill of poeUc beauties, rich emheUlshments of genius, 
and hi£^ moral reflectiooa, mourned the death of his father as with a funeral hymn." 
This praise is not ezaggwated. The poem is a model in its kind. Its conception Is 
solemn and beaotiflil; and, in accordance with it, the style moves on, calm, dignified, 
and majestic.] 

Oh, let the soul her slumhers break. 
Let thought be quickened, and awake ; 
Awake to see 

How soon this life is past and gone, 
And death comes softlj stealing on. 
How silently! 

Swiftly oar pleasures eUde awaj, 
Our hearts recall the distant day 
With many sighs ; 
The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past,— the past, — 
More highly prize. 

Onward its course the present keeps, 
Onward the omstant current sweeps, 
Till life is done ; 

And, did we judge of time aright. 
The past and future in their mght 
Would be as one. 

Let no one fondly dream again. 
That Hope and all her shadowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old. 
Remembered like a tale that's told, 
They pass away. 

Our lives are rivers, glidinff firee 
To that unfathomea, Dounoless sea, 
The silent grave ! 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way. 
And tinkling riU. 
There all are equal. Side by side 
The poor man and the aon df pride 
Lie oalm and stilL 
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I will not here inyoke the throng 

Of orators and sons of song, 

The deathless few : 

Fiction entices and deceives, 

And sprinkled o*er her fira^^t leaves 

Lies poisonous dew. 

To One alone my thoughts arise, 

The Eternal Truth,— the Gwd and Wise,— 

To Him I cry, 

Who shared on earth our common lot, 

But the world comprehended not 

His deity. 

This world is hut the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller's foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-place. 
In life we run the onward race. 
And reach the g(»l J 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul 

Did we but use it as we ought. 

This world would school each wandering.thought 

To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 

Up to that better world on high. 

For which we wait 

Tes,— the glad messenger of love. 
To guide us to our home above, 
The Saviour came ; 
Bom amid mortal cares and fears. 
He suffered in this vale of tears 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 

The bubbles we pursue on earth ^ 

The shapes we chase, 

Amid a world of treachery ! 

Thev vanish ere death shuts the eye. 

Ana leave no trace. 

Time steals them from ii8,^->chances stninge, 
Disaskous accidents, and change, 
That come to all; 
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Even in the most exalted state, 
Relentless sweeps the stroke of fiite ; 
The strongest falL 

Tell me,— the charms that lovers seek 
In the clear eye and blushing ehjeek, 
The hues that play 
0*er roGfy Up and brow of snow, 
When hoaty age approaches slow, 
Ah, where are they? 

The cunning skill, the curious arts. 
The dorious strength that youth imparts 
In Ws first stage ; 
These shi^ become a heavy weight, 
When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of <Jothic name. 
Heroes emblazoned high to £une, 
In lon^ array ; 

How. m the onward course of time. 
The landmarks of that race sublime 
Were swept away! 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust,' ' 
Prostrate and trampled in the duist, 
Shall rise no more; 
Others by guilt and crime maintain, 
The scutcheon that without a stain 
Their fftthers bore. » 

Wealth and the high estate of pride. 
With what untimely speed they gliae, 
How soon depart! 

Bid not the shadowy phantoms stay. 
The vassals of a mistress they. 
Of fickle heart. 

These ^ifts in Fortune's hands are found ; 
Her swift-revolving wheel turns round. 
And thev are gone! 
Ko rest the inconstant goddess knows. 
But chan^ng, and without repose, 
' Still humes on. 

Even could the hand of avarice save 
Its rilded baubles, till the grave, , . 
Reclaimed its prey. 
Let none on such poor hopes relv ; . 
Life, like an empty dream, flits by, 
And where are theyl 
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Earthly desires and sensual Inst 

Are iiassions springing from the diist,— 

Thejr £Ekde and die ; 

But in the life beyond the tomb, 

They seal the immortal spirit* s doom 

Etemallyl 

The pleasmes and delights, which mask 
In treacherous smiles life's s0iioiifi task^ ' 
What are they all 
But the fleet coursers of the chase, 
And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherein we &11? 

No foe, no dangerous pass, we heed. 
Brook no delay,— *but onward speed! 
With loosenea rein : 
And, when the £a.tal snare is near, 
We strive to check our mad Career, 
But striye in vain. 

Could we niew charms to age impart, 

And fashion li^tU a cunning art 

The human face. 

As we can clothe the soul with light, .. . 

And make the glorious spirit bright 

With heavenly grace, — 

How basOy eadi passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power ! 
What ardour show 
To deck the sensual slave of sin. 
Tet leave the freebom soul wiihin 
In deeds of woe! 

Monarchs, the powerM and the str^^ . 

Famous in history and in sotig 

Of olden time, 

Saw^ by the stem decrees of fsite, . 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 

Their race subMme. 

Who is the cham^on? who the strong? 

Pontiff and priest, and soeptr^ throng? 

On these shall fiEtll 

As heavily the hand of Death. 

As when it stavs the shepbi^*9 breath 

Beside his staU. 

I speak not of the Tr6jan name, 
Neither its glOry nor its shame 
Has met our eyes; 
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K or of BiHne's great and gloricras deoL 
Though we have heard so oft, and read 
Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of aees passed so long ago, 
Nor now thev rolled ; 
Our theme snail be of yesterday, 
Which to oblivion sweeps away, 
Like days of old. 

Where is the king, Don Juan? Where 
Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon? 

Where are the courtlv gallantries? 
The deeds of love and mgh emprise 
In battle done? 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye, 
And scarf, and gorgeous panqply. 
And nodding plume, — 
What were they but a pageant scene? 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 
That deck the tomb? 

Where are the high-bom dames, and whore 
Their ^y attire, and jewelled hair, 
And odours sweet? 

Where are the gentle knights, that came 
To kneeL and breathe love's ardent flame, 
Low at their feet? 

Where is the song oi Troubadour? 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 

They loved of yore? 

Where is the mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 

The dancers wore? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ; 
Oh, in what winning smiles arrayed, ' 
The world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside! 

But oh! how &lse and full of guile 

That world, which wore so soft a smile -r 

But to betray! 

She, that had been his friend before, 

ifow from the fated monarch tore 

Her charms away. 
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The countless gifts,— the stately w&U3/ 

The royal palaces, and halls 

AU filled with gold; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrought, 

Chambers with ample treasures fraaghtr 

Of wealth untoM; ; :,' 

The noble steeds, and harness bri^t, < ' 
And gallant lord, and stalwart kiught, . 
In ricn array, — 1 

Where shall we seek them now ? Alas ! 
Like the bright dewdrops on the grass, '' 
They passed away. 

His brother too, whose factions zeal 
Usur^ the sceptre of Castile, 
Unskilled to rek;n ; 
What a gay, bnUiant court had he. 
When all tne flower of chiTalry 
Was in his train! 

But he was mortal : and the breath 
That flamed from the hot foige.of Death 
Blasted his years ; 

Judgment of Qod I that flame by thee, 
When raging fierce and fearftilly, . ■ 
Was quenched in tears 1 

Spain's haughty Constable,—- the true! '' 
And gallant jyiaster, whom we knew '. 
Most loved of all i ) 

Breathe not a whisper of his pride,— 
He on the gloomy scaffold died, 
Ignoble fEbU! V- 

The countless treasures of his (skk^ 
His hamlets green, and cities fair, > 

His mighty power.- . . 
What were they all but grief and shame. 
Tears and a broken heart, whim came . < ' 
The parting hour? 

■ . • ■/ 
His other brothers, proud and high^ \ 
Masters, who in proi^)6rity 
Might rival kings ; 
Who made the bravest and the best 
The bondsmen of their high behest, .! 
Their underUngs; . . . '. 

What was their prQ(q[)eroiui estate, • ^ 
When high exalted and elate •■■'■. t^ :^ i' 
With power and pride? '..wi 
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What, bQi a transient gleam of light, 
A tiame, which, gliding at its height, 
Grew dim and died? 

So many a dake of royal name, 
Marauis and count of spotless flAme, 
And oaron brave. 

That might the swotd of empire wield, 
All these, O Death, hast thou oonoealed 
In the dark grave ! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 
In peaceful days, or wax's alarms, 
When thou dost show, 
Death^ thy stem and angry face. 
One stroke of thy all-powerfui mace 
Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard flaunting high, 
And flag displayed ; 
lligh battlements intrenched around. 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound. 
And palisade, 

And covered trench, secure and deep,— 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 

And thy strong shuf ts pursue their path 

Unerringly. 

World I so few the years we live. 

Would that the life which thou dost give 

Were life indeed! 

Alas! thy soirows fall so fast. 

Our happiest hour is when at last 

The soul is freed. 

Ourdays are covered o'^ with grief. 
And sorrows neither few n<»* bri^ 
Veil all in gloom ; 
Left de9olate of real good. 
Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilnimage begins in tears, 
And ends in bitter doubtaaiid fears, 
Or dark despair ; 
Midway ^imany toils appear, 
That he who lii^rs longest here 
Kqoits most of care. 
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Thy goods are bought with many a groa^, 

By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts ; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 

Its form departs. 

And he, the good man's shield and shade, 
To whom 1^ nearts their homage paid, 
As Virtue's son, — 
Eoderic Manrique,— he whose name 
Is written on the sca^U of Fame, 
Spain's cham|Hon ; 

His signal deeds and prowess hig}i 

Demand no pompous eulogy,^- 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise in verse be sung? 

The name' that dwells on every tongue 

No minstrel needs. 

To Mends a friend ;— how kind to all . . 

The vassals of this ancient hall 

And feudal fief! 

To foes how stem a foe was he ! 

And to the valiant and the free 

How brave a diief 1 

What prudence with the old and wise ; 
What naoe in youthfril gaieties; 
In all now sage! 
Beni^ant to the serf and slave. 
He snowed the base and fidsely brave 
A lion's iag& 

His was Octavian's prosperous star, 

The rush of Caesar's o6nquedng car 

At battle's call; 

His. Scipio's virtue ; his, the skill 

Ana the indomitable will 

OfHannibaL 

His was a Trajan's goodness, — ^his 

A Titus' noble chanties 

And righteous laws ; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 

Of Tullv. to maintain the right 

In truth's just cause ; 

The clemency of Antonine, 
Aurelius' countenance divine. 
Firm, gentle, still ; 
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The eloquence of Adrian, 
And Theodosius* love to man, 
And generous will ; 

In tented field and bloody fray. 
An Alexanders vigorous sway 
And stem command ; 
The faith of Oonstantine ; ay, more. 
The fervent love Camillus bore 
His native land. 

He lefb no well-filled treasurv^ 
, He heaped no pile of riches high, 

Nor massive plate ; 
. He fought the Moors,— and, in their Ml, 

City and tower and castled wall 

Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-fought battle-ground 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common grave ; 

And there tne warrior's hand did gain 
The rents, and the long gassal tram, 
That conquest gave. 

And if, of old, his halls displayed 
The honoured and exalted grade 
His wortii had gained, 
So, in the dark, disastrous hour. 
Brothers and bondsmen of his power 
His hand sustained. 

After high deeds, not left untold. 

In the stem warfare, which of old 

'Twas his to share. 

Such noble leases he made, that more 

And furer regions than before 

His guerdon were. 

These are the records, half e^Ssuoedtj 

Which, with the hand of youth, he traced 

On history's page ; 

But with firesh victories he drew 

Each fading character anew 

In his old age. 

By his unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 
By worth adored. 
He stood, in his high dignity. 
The proudest knight of chivaliy, 
JEi^glit of the Sword. 
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He found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant's galling chains 
And cruel power; 
But, b^ fierce battle and blockade, 
Soon ms own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 

Bjr the tried valour of his hand, 

His monarch and his native land 

Were nobly served ;— 

Let Portugal repeat the story, 

And proud Gastde, who shared the gloij 

His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe, 

His life upon the fiEttal throw 

Had been cast down ; 

When he had served, with patriot zeal. 

Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign's crown ; 

And done such deeds of valour strong. 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all ; 
Then, on Ocana's castled rock, • 
Death at his portal came to knock. 
With sudden call, — 

Saying, " Good Cavalier, prepare 
To' leave this world of toil and care 
With yoyful mien ; 
Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armour for the foay, — 
The closing scene. 

*' Since thou hast been, in battle-strife. 
So prodi^ of health and life. 
For earthly fame, 
Let virtue nerve thy heart again; 
Loud on the last stem battle-pkun 
They call thy name. 

" Think not the struggle that draws near 
Too terriUe for man, — ^nor fear 
To meet the foe ; 
Nor let thy noble spirit grieve. 
Its life of glorious mme to leave 
On earth telow. 

" A life of honour and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth, — 
'Tis but a name ; 
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And yet its glory Hkt exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 

" The eternal life beyond the sky 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
And proud estate ; 

The soul in dalliance laid, — the spirit 
Corrupt with sin, — shiall not inherit 
A joy so great. 

" But the good monk, in cloistered cell, 
Shall gam it by his book and bell, 
His prayers and tears ; 
And the brare knight, whose arm enduies 
Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
His standard rears. 

** And thou, brave kni^t, whose hand has poured 
The life-blood of the Pagan horde 
O'er all the land. 

In heaven shalt thou receive, at length. 
The guerdon of thine earthly strength 
And dauntless hand. 

" Cheered onward by this promise sure, 
Strong in the faith entii^ and pure 
Thou dost profess. 
Depart,— -thy hope is certainty,-— 
The thurd— the better life on high 
Shalt thou possess." 

" Death, no more, no more delay ; 
My spirit longs to flee away. 
And be at rest ; 

The will of Heaven my will shall be, — 
I bow to the divine decree, 
To God's behest. 

" My soul is ready to depart. 
No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, where 'tis Qwi*s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 

" Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 
Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
Jfy mortal birth, 
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" And in that form didst suffer here 
Torment and agony and fear 
So patiently; 

By thy redeeming grace alone, 
AJnd not for merits of my own, 
Oh, pardon me T' 

As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one ^thering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 
Encircled hy his &mily, 
. Watched by affection's gentle eye 
So soft and kind ; 

' His soul to Him who gave it rose ; 
Qod led it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest ! 

Andj though the warrior's sun has set. 
Its light shall linger round us yet. 
Bright, radiant, blest.^ 



THE GOOD SHEPHEBJD. 

FROM THB BPAirnSH OF LOPE DE YfiOA. 

Shephebd ! that with thine amofrous, sylvan song 
Hast broken tiie slumber which encompassed me,-' 
That mad'st thy crook from the accursed tree 
On which thy powerful arms were stretched so long ! 
' Lead me to mercy's ever-flowing fountains ; 
For thou my shepherd, guard, and guide shalt be ; 
I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 
Hear, Shepherd !•— thou who for thy flock art dying, 
Ohj wash awav these scarlet sins, for thou 
Rejoicest at the contrite smner^s vow. 
Oh, wait !— 4o thee my weary soul is ciying,-* 
Wait for me I— Yet why ask it. when I see, 
With feet nailed to the crosS| thou'rt waiting stiU for me! 



TO-MOREOW. 

FBOH THB BPAHISH Of LOPE DE TEOA. 

Lord, what am I, that, mt^ Tmcl»&\x^L <suc^> , 
Thou didst seek alter me,— tVi&\^ Wioxk O^^^X^^^iraa^ 
Wet with unhealthy dewa, bdoie m^ 9^ 
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And pass the eloomy nkhts of winter there? 
Oh, strange delusion !—tnat I did not greet 
Thy hlest approach, and oh, to Heaven how lost, 
. If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 
How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
'' Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee T' 
And, oh 1 how often to that voice of sorrow, 
•* To-morrow we will open," I replied ; 
And when the morrow came, I answered still, ** To-moirow. 



THE NATIVE LAM). 

FBOM THE SPANISH OF FSANPISOO Pfi ALDAIf A. 

Gleab fount of light ! my native land on high, 
Bright with a gloir that shall never fade ! 
Mansion of truth f without a veil or shade, 
The holy quiet meets the spirit's eye. 
There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
Gasping no lon^ for life's feeble breath ; 
But. sentineled in heaven, its dorious presence 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not, death. 
Beloved countir ! banished from thy shore, 
A stranser in this prison-house of clay. 
The exiled spirit weens and sighs for tnee ! 
Heavenward the brignt perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way. 
That whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be. 



THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF FSANCISCO DE ALDANA. 

Lord! that seest. from yon starry height, 

Cwtred in one the rature and the piast, 

Fashioned in thine own image, see now fast 

The world obscures in me what once was bright! 

Eternal Sun ! the warmth which thou hast given, 

To cheer life's flowery April, fast decays ; 

Yet, in the hoary winter of my days. 

For ever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 

Celestial Kin^! Oh. let thy presence pass 

Before my spirit, and an image fur 

Shidl meet that look of mercy from on high, 

Aa the reflected image in a glass 

JDath meet the look of Mm -wbo «i^ks it there, 

And owes its being to t\ie gwfcf % ej^. 
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THE BROOK. 

FBOK THE SPANISH. 

Lauoh of the mountain ! — lyre of bird and tree ! 

Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the mom 1 

The soul of April, unto- whom are bom 

The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee! 

Although, where'er thy devious ciurent strays, 

The lap of earth with gold and silver teems, 

To me thv clear proceeding brighter seems 

Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd's gaze. 

How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 

As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 

Thy secrets scan, thy smooth round pebbles count! 

How, without malice murmurinff, glides thy current ! 

sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 

Thou shun'st the haunts oif man, to dwell in limpid fount! 



THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FSOM DANTE. PUBQATOBIO, II. 

And now, behold ! as at the approach of morning, 
Through the gross vapours. Mars grows fiery red 
Down m the west upon the ocean floor, 

Appeared to me,— may I agam behold it 1 — 
Alight along the sea, so swiftly coming. 
Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled. 

And when therefrom I had withdrawn a little 
Mine eyes, that I might question my conductor. 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 

I knew not what of white, and undemeath, 

Little by little, there came forth anoth». 

My master vet had uttered not a word, 
Wnile the nrst brightness into wings unfolded ; 
But, when he deany recognised the pilot, 

He cried aloud : " Quick, quick, and bow the knee ! 
Behold the Angel of God! fold up thj basMS&V 
Henceforward shalt thou see «a<($L om»»&\ 
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" See how he scorns all human argaments, 
So that no oar he wants, nor otner sail 
Than his own wings, between so distant shores ! 

** See, how he holds them, pointed straight to heaven. 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, 
That do not moult themselves like mortal hair I" 

And then, as nearer ftnd more near us came 
The Bird of heaven, more glorious be appealed^ 
So that the eye could not sustain his preseaoe, 

But down I cast it * and he came to fium 
With a small vessel, gliding swift and light. 
So thiit the water swallowea nought th^eoL 

Upon the stem stood the Celestial Pilot I 

Beatitude seemed written in his fSetce ! 

And more than a hundred spirits sat withm. 

" In exUu Israd out of Egjjt 1" 

Thus sang they all together in one voice, 

With whatso in that Psalm is after written. 

Then made he sign of holy rood upon them, 
Whereat all cast themselves upon the i^ore. 
And he depaarted swiftly as he came. 



THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FBOU DANTE. PtTROATOBIO, XXVIH. 

LoNOiNO abeady to search in and round 
The heavenly foref^, dense and living-green. 
Which to the eyes tempered the new-born day, 

Withouten more delay I left the bank, 

Grossing the level country slowly, slowlv, 

Over the soil, that eveiywhere l»feathed iiagnHiee. 

A gently-breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, smote me upon the forehead 
No heavier blow than of a pleasant breeze, 

Whereat the tremuloiui branches Teadily 

Did all of them bow downward towards that sidoi 

Where its first shadow casts the Holy MountcMnr; 

Tet not from their uinigfat dh^ion bent 
80 that the little birds upon their tops 
Should cease the piackioe ol t\^ tviii<^Sxs\ vtt\ 
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But, with full-throated joy, the houis of prime 
Singing received they in the midst of JTohage 
That made monotonous hurden to their rhymes, 

Even as from hranch to branch it gathering swells, 
Through the pine-forests on the shore of Chiassi, 
When -^olus unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 

Into the ancient wood so far, that I 

Could see no more the place where I had entered. 

And lo ! my farther course cut off a river, 

Which, towards the left hand, with its little waves, 

Bent down the grass that on its margin sprang. 

All waters that on earth most limpid are. 

Would seem to have within themselves some milture. 

Compared with that, which nothing doth conceal.' 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown current, 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 



J&EATRICB. 

PROM DANTE. PURGATOEIO, XXX. XXXT. 

Even as the Blessed, in the new covenant. 
Shall rise up quickened, each one from his gravoy 
Wearing again the garments of the flesh. 

So. upon that celestial chariot, 

A hundred rose ad vocem tanti senis. 

Ministers and messengers of life eternal. 

They all were saving : " Benedictus qui venis** 
And scattering dowers above and round about, 
" Manilnu o date lUiapknuP 

I once beheld, at the approach of day, 

The orient sky all stained with roseate hues, 

And the other heaven with light serene adorned, 

And the sun's fiEu^e uprising, overshadowed, 
So that, by temperate influence of vapours. 
The eye sustained his aspect for long whUei . 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers. 
Which from those hands angelic were thrown ^^, 
And down descended inside a2id-^N\l\ft]^^^ 
r 
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With crown of olive o'er a snow-white veil, 
Appeared a lady, under a ^:een mantle, % 

Vested in odours of the living flame. 

# # # # 

Even as the snow, among the living rafters 

Upon the back of Italv, congeals, 

Blown on and beaten by Sdavonian winds, 

And then, dissolving, filters through itself. 
Whene'er the land, that loses shadow, breathes, 
Like as taper melts before a fire, 

Even such I was, without a skh or tear, • 
Before the son^ of tboee who chime for ever 
After the chinung of the eternal spheres ; 

But, when I heard in those sweet melodies 

Compassion for me, more than had they said, 

" On, wherefore, lady, dost thou thus consume him T 

The ice, that was about my heart congealed. 
To air and water changed, and, in my anguish. 
Through lips and eyes came gushing firom my breast. 

* * * * t 

Confusion and dismay, together mingled, 
Forced such a feeble " Yes !" out of my mouth. 
To understand it one had need of sight 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when 'tis discharged. 
Too tensely drawn the bow-string and the bow. 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark ; 

So I gave w^ under this heavy burden, 

Qushmg forth into bitter tears and sighs, 

And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its passage. 



SPRINa 

FBOM THB FBENOH 07 GHAELES P'OBLBAITS. 
Fffteenih Ceniwy, 

Qbntlb Spring !— in sunshine clad, 

Well dost thou thy power display ! 
For Winter maketh the light heart sad. 

And thou,— thou makest the sad heart gg^. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy trsun. 
The sleet and the snow, and the wind and the rain; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear. 

When thy merry aU]^ ^^& ii<^ax. 
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^Winter dveth the fields and the tiees, so old, 

Their oeards of icicles and snow ; 
And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low ; 
And, snugly housed from the wind and weather. 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 
But the storm retires, and the sfy grows dear. 

When thy meny step draws near: 

Winter malLeth the son in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of eloud ; 

But, Heaven be praised, thy st^ is nigh : 
Thou tearest away the moumral shroud. 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter surly, 

Who has toiled for nou^t ix)th late and early. 

Is banished a&r by the new-bom year^ 
Wh^n thy meny step draws near. 



THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

rSOH THB rSHKOH. 

Sweet babe! true portrait of thj&tbei^s&oe. 
Sleep on the bosom that thy IqNS have prised ! 

Sleep, little one ; iand dosely^ gentlv place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mothers oreast 

Upon that tender eye, my little Mend, 
Eofb sleep shall come, that eometh not to me ! 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend ; — 
'Tis sweet to watch for thee,--^one for thee ! 

His arms fiJl down ; sleep sits upon his brow ; 

His eye is dosed ; he sleeps, nor dreams of harm. 
Wore not his cheek the apple's ruddy dow. 

Would you not say he sfept on Pest&s cold arm? 

Awake, my boy I— I tremble with aflfright! 

Awaike, and chase this &tal thought!— XJndose 
Thine eye but for one moment on the light! 

Even at the price of thine, give me repose ! 

Sweet error!— he but slept,—! breathe again ; — 
Come, gentle dreams, the hour of deep beguile ! 

Oh ! when shall he, for whom I sigh in vain, 
Beside me watch to see thy waking smile ! 



THE GRAVR 

VBOM TBB AltOLO-SAXOir. 

iPoB thee was a house bmlt 
Ere thou wast boni, 
For thee was a mould meant 
Ere thou of mother earnest 
But it is not made ready, 
;'Koii i^ depth measuiied,. . 
Nor is it seen 
How loo^ it shall be. 
Now I bniiig thee 
Where thou shalt be ; 
Now I. shall measure thee, . 
And the mould afterwards. 

Thy house is hot 
Highly timbered. 
It Is utihigh said low ; 
When thou art therein, 
The heel-ways are low, . 
The side-ways unhigh. 
The roof is built 
Thy bre^ lull nigh, 
>' So thdu shalt in mould 
Dwell fuU. cold. 
Dimly and daxk. 

Doorless is that hoiuse, 
And dark it is within ; 
There thou art fadt detained. 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell 
(Th^^e thou shalt dtrell, 
And worms shall divide, thee. 

Thus.thou art laid, 
And leayei^.thy friends; 
' Thou hast no mend, 
Who will come to thee. 
Who will ever see 
Hqw that house pleaseth thee ; 
Wi))0 will ever open 
TIm$ door for thee, 
: And descend after thee ; 
For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see. 



Klira OHBISTIAN. 

KING CHBISTUN. 

A If ATIONAL SONG OF DENMARK. 
VBOM THK DAKZS.H.OF JOBANHKB XTALD. 

EiNo OHBisTiAN«tQod-b7 the lofty mastj^ 

Inmistandsmol^^; 
His sword was harnxnerinff so fiust, . ' 
Through Qothic helm ana , hrain it parsed ; 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast, 

In mist and smoke, ' - r -* 
« Fly!" shouted they, "fly. h^ vl¥) ««».' 
Who hraves of Dema^iark's Cl^sistiiM^ 

The stroke?" 

Kils Juel ^ye heed toi^;teDp^)est^» r^a^ 

Now IS the hour ! .. '^ ' 

He hoisted his bloodied flag oncei^^re,' - 
And smote upon the foe full scofey ; 
And shouted loud, through the tempest's ruari 

"Nowis.tfeehoiHrr^ - - 

"Fly!" shouted iW* "forsWt^.fly!) 
Of Denmark's Jnei woo .can d«(f " ^ ^ ' 
TChepowisr?? 

North Sea! frglk&psei^ W^fiselr^lr 
Thy mmrkyskyl ' : • •; 

Then cnampipn» to thine arms i^eKe BBS0lt> ; 

Terror and i>eath gUned where h^ wenjk ; 

From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky sky! 

From IJenmark, thunders T<»d»iflkiolV 

Let each to Heaven commieaid his eiouI^:''" 
Andfly! ) .. 

Path of the Dane to &me aikd Height ! 

Dark-rolling wave I 
Keceive thy friendi whq^ sconUDg flight,. 
Goes to meet danger; widx.de^tek 
Proudly as thou the tempest's might, 

Dark-rollipg wave! 
And amid pleasures and alarayst 
And war ai^d victory, ^ tjunei laxms ' 

Mygiave!^ 
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THE HAPPIEST LAOT). 

nULaiCENT OF A MODERN BALLAB. 
FBOKTRSCSBXAir 

Thhbb sat one daj in quiet, 

By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Foot hale and hearty fellows^ 

And diank the i»recious wme. 

The landlord's daughter filled their cap$, 

Around the rostic hoard ; 
Then s^ they all so cahn and still 

And spflhke not one rude word. 

Bat "When the maid departed, 

A Swahian raised his hand. 
And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 

" Long live the Swabian land I 

*' The greatest kingdom Tzpon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 
With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.'* 

" Ha!" cried a Saxon, laughing,— 
And dashed his heard with wine ; 

" I had rftther live in Lapland, 

Than that Swabian liEmd of thine ! 

" The goodliest land on all this earth. 
It 18 tte Saxon land! 
There have I m many maidens 
As fingers on this hand !" 

" Hold your tongues, both Swabian and Saxon !" 

A liold Bohemian cries; 
" If there's a heaven upon this earth. 

In Bohenua it lies I 

" There the tailor blows the flute, 
And the cobbler blows the horn. 
And the miner blows the bugle 
Over mountam-gorge and Doom." 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

And then the landlord's daughter 

ITp to heaven raised her hand, 
AndsaicL " Ye may no mote contend, — 

There Hes the bs^piesl iKa^V" 
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THE WAVE 

FROM. THE GERMAN OF TIEDGE. 

" Whttheb, thou turbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou?" 

, " I am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my mardn's dust ; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea's immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time." 



THE DEAD. 

FROM THE OEBMAN OF KLOPSTOOK. 

How they so softly rest, 
All, all the holy dead, 
Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now doth my soul (uaw near ! 
How they so softly rest 
All in their silent graves, 
Deep to corruption 
Slowly downnsinking! 

And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still ! 
And they no longer feel, 
Here, where all gladness flies ! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly overshadowed, 
Until the Angel 
Calls them, they slumber! 



THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MITLLER. 

*< The rivers rush into the sea. 
By castle and town they ^ ; 
The winds behind them menilj 
Their noisy trumpets \Ao^. 
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" The clouds are passing far and high, 
We little biros in them play ; 
And every tipng that can sing and fly 
Goes with us, and far away. 

" I CTcet thee, bonny boat ! Whither or whence. 
With thy fluttering golden band?"— 

*' I CTeet thee, Uttle bird ! To the wide sea 
I haste from the narrow land. 

" Full and swollen is eveiy saSl ; 
I see no longer a hill, 
I have trusteaall to the soundinggale, 
And it will not let me stand still. 

" And wilt thou, little bird, go with us? 

Thou ma^rest sttmd on the maiqmast tall. 
For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all." — 

" I need not and seek not company, 
Bonny boat, I cap sing all alone ; 
For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 
Bonny boat, I. have wings of my own. 

" Hidi over the sails, high over the mast. 
Who shall gainsay these joys? 
When thy meny companiona ai:e still, at last, 
Thou sSaalt hear the sound of my voice. 

" Who neither may rest, n^or listen may, 
God bless them, every one ! 
I dart away, in the bnght blue ol&y« 
And the golden flelds of the sun. 

** Thus do I sine mv weary song. 
Wherever tne four winds blow ; 
And this same song, my whole Ufe long, 
Neither poet nor printer may know.'^ 



whithi;r? 

TBOM THE QEBMAir OF MULLEB. 

I HEABD a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 

Down into the valley nishiiig» 
So fresh and wouoxom d<^ax. 



I know not what came o'er me, 

Kor who the counsel gave ; 
But I must hasten downward^, 

All with my pUgrim-staye ; 

Downward, and ever, farther, 

And ever the hrook heside ; 
And ever fresher murmured^ 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going? 

Whither, Ohrooklet, say! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 

Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur? 

That can no murmur he ; 
'Tis the water>nymphs that arei singing 

Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 

And wander, merrily near ; 
The wheels of a mill are going 

In every* hrooklet cleai; 



BEWARE! 

rBOM THE OBBIlAir* 

I KNOW a maiden &ir to see. 

Take care! 
She can hoth false and friendly 1)e, 

Beware! beware! 

Trust her not^ 
She is fooling thee! 

She has two eyes, sosoft and brown. 

Take care ! 
She gives a sidenglance and looks down. 

Beware! beware! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 

And she has hair of a golden huo,. 

Take care! 
And what she says, it is not true. 

Beware! beware! 

Trust her not. 
She is fooling theel 
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She has a hosom as white as snow, 

Take care! 
She knows how much it is hest to show, 

Beware! beware! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee! 

She gives thee a garland woven fior, 

Take care! 
It is a foors-cap for thee to wear, 

Beware! beware! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 



SONG OF THE BELL. 

FKOM THE GERMAN. 

Bell! thou itoundest merrily, 
When the bridal party 

To the church doth hie! 
Bell! thou soundest solemnly. 
When, on Sabbath morning. 

Fields deserted lie! 

Bell! thou soundest menily ; 
Tellest thou at evening. 

Bed-time draweth nigh ! 
Bell! thou soundest mournfully ; 
Tellest thou the bitter 

Parting hath gone by ! 

Say! how canst thou mourn? 
How canst thou rejoice? 

Thou art but metal dull! 
And yet all our sorrowings. 
And all our rejoicings, 

Thou dost feel them all ! 

God hath wonders many, 
Which we cannot fathom. 

Placed within thy form ! 
• When the heart is sinking, 
Thou alone canst raise it. 

Trembling in the storm ! 
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THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

FBOM THE GEBMAN OF UHLAND. 

" Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
That Castle by the Sea? 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

" And fidn it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below ; 
And £un it would soar upward 
In the evening's crimson glow." 

" Well have I seen that castle. 
That Castle by the Sea, 
And the moon above it standing, 
And the mist rise solemnly." 

" The winds and the waves of ocean. 
Had they a merry chime'/ 
Didst thou hear, from those loflr chambers, 
The harp and the minstrel's rhyme?" 

" The winds and the waves of ocean. 
They rested quietly ; 
But I heard on the gue a sound of wail. 
And tears came to mine eye." 

" And sawest thou on the turrets 
The king and his royeJ bride? 
And the wave of their crimson mantles? 
And the golden crown of pride? 

" Led they not forth^ in rapture, 
A b^uteous maiden there? 
B«splendent as the morning sun, 
Beaming with golden hair?" 

" Well saw I the ancient parents. 
Without the crown of pride ; 
Thej were moving slow, in weeds of woe^ 
Ko maiden was by their side !" 



TRAirSLATIOirB. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FBOM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

'TwAS Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness. 

Thus began the king and spake : 
" So from the halls 
Of ancient Hof burg's walls;, 

A luxuriant spring shall break" 

Brums and trumpets echo loud , 
Wave the crimson banners prou3 _ 

From balcony the king looked on; 
In the play of spears, 
Fell all the cavaliers, 

Before the monarches stalwart son. 

To the barrier of tbe fi^ht 
Bode at last a sable kmght, 

'* Sir Knight ! your name and scutcheon, say!" 
" Should I speak it herej 
Ye would stand aehast with fear: 

I am a prince of mighty sway!" 

When he rode into the lists, 

The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 

And the castle 'gan to rock. 
At the first blow 
Fell the youth from saddle-bow. 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the danoes. 

Torch-light through the hi^h halls Ranees; 

Waves a mighty shadow in ; 
With manner bland 
Doth ask the maiden's hand, 

Doth wilii her the dance begin ; 

Danced in sable iron sark, 
Danced a measure weird and daik. 

Coldly clasped her limbs around. 
From breast and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 

Flowerets, faded, to the ground. 

To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every knight and every dame. 

'Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 
With mournful mind 
The ancient king reclined, 

Qazed at them in silent tYioMg^it. 
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Pale the children hoth did look, 
But the guest a beaker took ; 

" Golden wine will make you whole !" 
The chUdreri drank, 
Gave many a courteous thank ; 

" Oh, that draught was very cool !" 

Eadi the father's breast embraces, 
Son and daughter ; and their faces 

Colourless grow utterly. 
Whichever way 
Looks the fear-struck father gray, 

He beholds his children die. 

** Woe ! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joj of youth ; 

Take me, too, the joyless father!" 
Spake the grim guest, 
From his hollow, cavernous breast; 

'* Roses in the i^ring I gather !" 



SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FBOM THE 0£BMAN OF SAMS. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah! who shall lead us thither 2 : ^ 

Clouds in. the evening sky more darkly gather. 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, oh, thither. 

Into the Silent Land? 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender momlng-visiotns 

Of beauteous souls ! The future's pledge and band ! 

Who in life's battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear hope's tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Land! Land! 

For all the btoken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted. 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

Into the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land! 
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THK LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

TBOM THE GERMAN OF UHLAIH). 

The traditioii apon which this ballad is founded, and the " shards of the Lack of 
Edenhall," still exist in England. The goblet Is in the possession of Sir Ghristoidier 
Mnsgrare, Bart, of Eden Hall, Cumberland; and is not so entirely shattered as the 
ballad leaves it] 

Of Edenhall the youthful lord 

Bids sound the festal trumpet's call ; 

He rises at the hanquet hoard, 

And criesj 'mid the drunken revellers all, 

" Now hring me the Luck of Edenhall !" 

The hutler hears the words with pain, 
The house's oldest seneschal. 
Takes slow fix)m its silken cloth again 
The drinking-glass of crystal tall ; 
They call it the Luck of EdenhalL 

Then said the lord, " This glass to praise, 

Fill with red wine from Portugal !" 

The grey-beard with trembling hand obeys; 

A purple light shines over all. 

It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the lord, and waves it light, 
*' This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to my sires the fountain-sprite ; 
She wrote in it, IfthU glass dothfaU^ 
FareuM then, Liick ofEdenhaU! 

" 'Twas right a goblet the fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall ! 
Beep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 
Kling! khmg! to the Luck of Edenhall! 

*' First rings it deep, and full, and mild, 
Like to uie song of a nightmgale ; 
Then like the roar of a torrent wild ; 
Then mutters at last like the thunder's fall. 
The glorious Luck of EdenhalL 

'* For its keeper takes a race of might, 
The fragile goblet of crystal tril ; 
It has lasted longer than is right ; 
Kling! klang!— with a harder blow than all 
Will I try the Luck of EdenhaU !" 
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As the goblet ringing flies apart, 
Suddenly cracks 9ie vaulted hall ; 
And through the rift the wild flames start ; 
The guests in dust are scattered all. 
With the breaking Luck of Edenhaill ! 

In storms the foe, with fire and sword; 
He in the night had scaled the wall, 
Slain by the sword lies the youthful lord, 
But holds in his hand the crystal tall, 
The shattered Luck of EdenhalL 

On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 
The grey-beard in the desert hall, 
He seeks his lord's burnt skeleton, 
He seeks in the dismal ruin's fall 
The shards of the Luck of EdenhalL 

" The stone wall," saith he, " doth fall aside, 
Down must the stately columns faU ; 
Glass is this earth's luck and pride ; 
In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall !" 



THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

CThe following strange and somewhat mystical ballad is from Nyernp and Rahbek*s 
Jkttuie VUer of the middle ages. It seems to refer to the first preaching of Chris- 
tianity in the north, and to the institution of knight-errantry. The three maidens 
I suppose to he Faith, Hope, and Charity. The irregularities of the original have 
been careftilly preserved in the translation.] 

Sir Olup he rideth over the plain, 
Full seven miles broad and seven miles wide, 

But never, ah, never can meet with the man 
A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hill-side 

A knight full well ecjuipped ; 
His steed was black, his helm was barred ; 

He was riding at full speed. 



He wore upon his spurs 

Twelve nttle golcten bi 
Lnon he spurred his stee 

And there sat all the birds and sang^' 



Twelve nttle golden birds \ 
Anon he spurred his steed with a clang. 
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He wore upon his mall 

Twelve little golden wheels ; 
Anon in. eddies the wild wind hlew, 

And round and round the wheels th^ flew. 

He wore before his breast 
A lance that was poised in rest ; 

And it was sharper than diamond-stone, 
It made Sir Oiuf s heart to groan. 

He wore upon his helm 

A wreath of ruddy gold ; 
And that gave him the Maidens Q%oroe, 

The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned 'the knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down ; 
" Art thou Christ of heaven?" quoth he, 
"So win I yield me unto thee.*' 

" I am not Christ the igreat, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet ; 
I am an unknown knight. 
Three modest maidens have me bedight." 

" Art thou a knight elected, 

And have three maidens thee bedight ! 
So shalt thou ride a tilt this day. 
For all the maidens' hc^nour !" 

The first tilti they together rode, 
They put their steeds to the test ; 

The second tilt they together rode, 
They proved their m^ahood best 

The third tilt they together rode. 
Neither of them would yield ; . . 

The fourth tilt they together rode 
They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain. 
And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the maidens in the high tower. 
The youngest sorrows till death. 
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THE HEMLOCK TREE. 

FBOX THB GEBM AK. 

HEMLOCK tree ! hemlock tree ! how fiiithful are thy branches! 

Green not alone in summer time, 

But in the winter's frost and rime ! 
hemlock tree ! hemlock tree ! how faithful are thy branches ! 

maiden £ur ! maiden &ir ! how faithless is thy bosom ! 

To love me in prosnerity, 

And leave me m adversity ! 
maiden &ir ! maiden fan: ! how faithless is thy bosom ! 

The nightingale, the nightin£;ale, thou tak'st for thine example ! 

So long as summer laughs she sii^ 

But in the autumn spreads her wings. 
The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak'st for thine example! 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of thy Msehood ! 

It flows so long as &lls the rain, 

In drought its springs soon dry again. 
The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror of thy falsehc)od ! 



ANNIE OP THARAW. 

FROM THB LOW GERMAN OF SIMON DAOH. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old. 
She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and m pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good. 
Thou, my soul, my flesh and my blood ! 

Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow, 
We will stand by each other, however it blow. 

O|ppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall, 
The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall, — 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong. 
Through crosses, through sorrows, through manifold wrong; 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land where the sun \a «icdxci^\a;iQ''«n[i)'— 
Q 
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Through forests TU follow, and where the sea flows, 
Through Ice, and through iron, through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun, 
The threads of our two uves are woven in one. 

Whate'er I have hidden thee thou hast oheyed. 
Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 

Where there is no4 <me heart, and one mouth, and one hand 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife ; 
Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw. such is not our love ; 

Thou art my lamokin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whate'er my de»re is, in thine may be seen ; 

I am king of the household, and thou art its queen. 

It is this. my Annie, my heart's sweetest rest, 
That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut were we dwell ; 
, While wrangling soon changes a home to a heU. 



THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL-DOOR. 

FBOM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS M0Si;5. 

FoBMS of saints and kings are standing 

The cathedral-door above ; 
Tet 1 saw but one among them 

Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle,— wound about him, 
As their robes the sowers wind^ — 

Bore he swallows and their fled^lmgs, 
flowers and weeds of every kmd. 

And so stands he calm and childlike, 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 
Oh^ were I like him exalted^ 

I would be like him, a child ! 

And my songs,— -green leaves and blossoms, — 
To the doors ofheaven would bear, 

GAlling, even in storm and tempest, 
Boimd me stiH t\ie&Q \»i^ o\ ^\t. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL. 

FKOM THE OEBHAN OF JXTUUS MOSEN. 

On the cross the dyin^ Saviour 

Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 
Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 

In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken, 

Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 

A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease. 
From the cross 'twould free the Siaviour, 

Its Creator's Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness; 

" Blest be thou of all the good ! 
Bear, as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rood I" 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 

Covered all with blood so clear. 
In the groves of pine it singeth 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 



THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

r AOM THE QEBMAN OF HEINBICH HEUTS, 

The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars ; 

But my hejui;, my heart, 
My neart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my heart. 
And fairer than pearls and stars 

Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 
Come unto my great heart : 

My heart, and the sea, and toe heaven 
Are melting away with love ! 



NOTES. 



Kote 1, page 7.—Acadie, home of (he Jugspp. 

So much of the chann of the poem of Eyangeline is derived from the Tery I 
tlon of the narrative, the simple disunity and earnestness of the diaracten, and tke 
deep religious tone of the interest, that it may be acceptable to the reader to give 
the historical &ct which has inspired so exquisite an ideal picture. There are many, 
doubtless, who have never read the cruel story, and such will be glad to see 1ft in a 
few words^ condensed from the best authority on the subject The hlatorleal aeea- 
racy of the poem enhances its beauty. The fact, as given by Halibnrton In hie Bit- 
tory of Nova Scotia, is, in brief; as follows: 

Some dispute existing between the English and the French governments reqieefc- 
ing the territorial limits of either, to settle the matter, the region about Hndaonli 
Bay, and the province of Acadie, since called Nova Scotia, were, in 1718, ceded to 
Great BritahL 

Acadie was Inhabited by an excellent French population. When fheae good 
people found their country yielded to England, and themselves no longer nibjects of 
the Franch king, they were grieved to be forced to admowledge another maafeer. 
They knew that the Ftench and English were hostile to each other, and thej dreaded 
to be compelled, some time or other, to take up arms aguinst Frenchmen: tbqr 
therefore entreated the English that they might never be forced to so patnAil a aer> 
vice, and might be excused fh>m taking the oath of allegiance. 

This request received no special attention, but, for a time, a kind fiarbeanuice was 
exercised towards them. After a period of fbrty years, the English govemnMOt 
came to the conclusion that tliese neutral Frencli, as they were called, might become 
dangerous to its interests, by taking part with the Canadian French, tta acttva 
enemies. On account of this presumed danger, without the least alleged proroea- 
tion, or the least show of Justice, the EngUdi government took upon itself to drtrt 
out of their possessions this peaceable, prosperous, and unoffending people. 

The Acadians had no warning of their fete. At harvest-time they were ordered 
to assemble in a certain district, and being collected, were informed they wers 
prisoners,'that their lands, cattle, and moveables were no longer their own, but wers 
confiscated by government, — that they might take what they could convey aw^y, 
but must immediately quit the province. 

In one single district, two hundred and flfby-five houses, as many bama, deven 
mills, and one church, were destroyed. Ships were In reacUness to convey tiie per- 
secuted Acadians to different parts of the continent,— to Louisiana, to F^endi 
Guiana in South America, and to distant places in the then British provincea on the 
Atlantic. 

These people had been remarkable fbr their industry, their ddlfhl huibandiy, 

their pure morals, and tlieir exemplary piety. Their lands produced wheat aad 

com, potatoes and flax, abundantly. Their houses were convenient, and ftunldMd 

wftA all tliinga necenary to comfort. Their numerous flocks afforded the wool 

wJi/cJt was manulkctared in the family for theLr sjlotYiiivg*. \:kv«^ \tti\TMk'^«g«cnMMMari 
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and little silver or gold, and lived by simple exchange of commodities. So little con- 
tention arose among them, that courts and lawyers were needless: the wise and 
experienced decided their small difTerences. They were Catholics: the priests drew 
op their public acts, wrote tlieir wills, and kept possession of the documents until 
death called for the execution of them. To requite these services, the inhabitants 
allowed them one-twenty-seventh of the harvest for their subsirtence. 

In S^tember, 1775, Colonel Winslow, an officer usually resident at Marshfleld, 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, was sent with the king's commisdon to demolish 
the property of the neutrals, and to expel them, without exception, fh)m the pro- 
vince. Colonel Window deeply regretted that he should be emjdoyed in this cruel 
service. He knew, so he said, that they were of "the same species** with himseli; 
and ** it was disagreeable to his make and temper ** to inflict pain. His first measure, 
on landing at Grand Pr^ was to make prisoners of several hundreds of the most con- 
siderable of the men of the settlement ** In consequence of their earnest entreaties, 
the prisoners were permitted, ten at a time, to return to visit their wretched fami- 
lies, and to look, for the last time, upon thehr beantifnl fields, and thehr loved and 
lost homes.** 

These unhappy men bore their misfortune with firmness until they were ordered 
on board the transport ship, many to be dispersed among people in the British pro- 
▼inces, whose customs, language, and religion were opposed to all they held dear and 
■acred. 

On Uie 10th of September, the prisoners were drawn up six deep; and the young 
men, one hundred and sixty in number, were ordered to go on board the vessels. 
Tliey reftised to do so, unless their fomilies were permitted to accompany them: this 



B denied, and the soldiers were ordered to advance upon them with bayonets fixed. , 



^ i 

The prisoners were thus forcibly driven towards the stiips. 

The road fh)m the chapel to the shore was crowded with women and children, who, 
on their knees, and with eyes and hands ndsed to heaven, entreated blesdngs on 
their young friends, so unmerciflilly torn from them. Some of the latter broke out 
Into bitter lamentations; otiiers prayed aloud; and another portion sang moumftil 
hynms, as they took ilieir way to the shipa The seniors formed another detach- 
ment, and their departure occasioned a similar scene of distress. Other vessels 
arrived, and their wives and children followed. Their dwellings were burnt before 
their eyes, and the work of destruction was complete. Desolate and depopulated was 
tbe beantlftil tract they had occupied: tlieir homes lay smoking in ruins; the cattle, 
•bondoned by their protectors, assembled about the forsaken dwelUng-phices, anxl- 
oudj seeking their wonted masters; and all night long, the fUthfbl watch-dogs 
howled for the hands that had fed, and the roofii that had slieltered them. 

The distress of one family will serve to exhibit the sufTerings of these reftigeesL 
There was among them a notary-public, named Ren^ Le Blanc. He loved the Eng- 
lish. On one occasion, the Indians would have persuaded him to assist them in an 
attempt upon the English. He refttsed, and the Indians, in resentment, made Idm 
prisoner, and detained him four years. 

At the time of the expulsion, Le Blanc was living at an advanced age. His fidelity 
to the English, and his sufferings on that account, deserved &vour, but he found 
none. Le Blanc had twenty children, and about one hundred and fifty grand- 
children ; these were embarked in different vessds and scattered in different pro- 
▼inces. The unfortunate old man was set ashore in New York, with his wife and the 
two youngest of their children. Love for those that were scattered led him firom one 
Btrange city to another. He reached Philadelphia: there he found three of his chil- 
dren, and there, despairing to recover the rest, in penury and sorrow, he sank into 
the grave. " It may be questioned,** says a writer in the North American Review, 
"if the history of the world exhibits a more heart-rending incident than the exile of 
this amiable and unfortunate people. When the traveller contemplates the noble 
dykes reared by their industry; while he walks beneath the shade of their abundant 
orduu^s, and stands over the ruins of their cottages, or muses among their ecay«a^ 
Ids Imagination goes back to a scene of rural felldty axuV. ^polAVj wS^<\cRfiLW«Gk\&. "^^^ 
worid, and his heart melts at the sudden and dreadfal{&\A ol>iX\!&'Q3^a9B9%i Ks»S&aa>^ 
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Note 2, page 56.^Behold, at hut^ 

Each taU and tapering mast 
Is notmg into its place, 

I wish to aatidpate • criticism on this passage by stating, that sometimea, though 
not nsoallf , vessels are launched ftally rigged and sparred. I have availed myself of 
the exception, as better salted to my purposes than the general rule; bat the reader 
will see that it is neither a blonder nor a poetic license. On this subject a friend In 
Portland, Maine, writes me thus: 

^ In this State, and also, I am told, in New York, ships are sometimes rigged upcm 
the stocks, in order to save time, or to make a show. There was a fine large ship 
launched last summer at Ellsworth, ftiUy rigged and sparred. Some years ago a ship 
was launched here, with her rigging, spars, sails, and cargo aboard. She sailed the 
next day, and— was never heard of again! I hope this will not be the fate of yonr 
poem!** 

Kote 8, page 62.— iStr Humphrey Gilbert saiUd. 

** When the wind abated and the vessels were near enough, the admiral waa noi 
constantly sitting in the stem, with a book in his hand. On the 9th of September 
he was seen for the last time, and was heard by the people of the Hind to say, * We 
are as near heaven by sea as by land.* In the following night the lights of the ship 
suddenly disappeared. The people in the other vessel kept a good look-out finr hfan 
during the roniJnder of the voyage. On the 22d of September they arrived, thioagb 
much tempest and peril, at Falmouth. But nothing more was se^i or heard oi the 
admiral**— Bblknap'b American Biographf/^ L 203. 

Note 4, page 88. — VogdweUk the Minnesinger. 

Walter von der Yogelweide, or Bird -Meadow, was one of the prindpal Minnedngers 
of the thirteenth century. He triumphed over Heinrich von Ofterdingen In that 
poetic contest at Wartburg Castle, known in literary history as the War of Wartbiix)g. 

Note 4, page ^.—Like imperial Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne may be called by pre-eminence the monarch of formers. Aoeordteg 
to the German tradition, hi seasons of great abundance, his spii it crosses the RhiMi 
on a golden bridge at Bingen, and blesses the cornfields and the vineyards. Daring 
his lifetime he did not disdain, says MontesQuieu, "to sell the eggs from the flnrm- 
yards of his domains, and the superfluous vegetables of his gardens; while he distri- 
buted among his people the wealth of the Lombards and the hnmense treaflima of 
the Huns.** 

Note 5, page 99.— Skoait to the NoriMandt Skoall 

In Scandinavia this is the customary salutation when drinking a health. I lunre 
dighfly changed the orthography of the wori, in order to preserve the correct pco- 
ntindation. 

Note 6, page 120.-^10 the Foresters qfFkmdirs. 

The title of Foresters was given to the early governors of Flanders, appolntad by 
the kings of France. Lyderick du Bucq, in the days of aotaire the Second, waa tfa« 
first of them; and Beaudoin Bras-de-Fer, who stole away the fi&ir Judith, daogfaur 
of Charles the Bald, from the French court, and married her hi Bruges, was thelMfc 
ikfter him the title of Forester was changed to that of Count. Philippe d* Alsace, Ony 
de Dampierre, and Louis de Cr^, coming later in the order of time, were thoreiitf 
nther Counts than Foresters. Philippe went twice to the Holy Land as a Cnuider, 
Md died of the plttgne at St Jean-d* Acre, fthoitly «^er the capture of the dty hy tht 
ChriMtiaoB, Ouy de Dampierre died in the pi^Bon ot Coxii-^K^CDA. \iEraSe de OdBf 
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was Bon and gncceaaor of Robert de B^thnne, who strangled Ms wifia, Tolaade ^ 
Boorgogne, with the bridle of his horse, for having poisoned, at tin age of «le?en 
years, Charles, his son by his first wife, Blanche d*Ai^|oii. 

Note 7, page 120.— Statay dames, Kke^queetu attended, 

When Philippe-le-Bel, king of France, yisited Flanders with his qneen, she was so 
astonished at the magnificence of the dames of Bmges, that she exclaimed, ** Je 
croyais 6tre seule reine id, mais 11 paralt que ceux de Flandre qui se tronvent dans nos 
prisons sont tons des princes, car lenrs femmes sont habill^es comme des princesses 
et des reinea'* 

When the Burgomasters of Ghent, Bmges, and Tpres went to Paris to pay homage 
to King John, in 1351, they were received with great pomp and distinction; bnt 
being invited to a festival, they observed that their seats at table were not famished 
with cushions; whereupon, to make known their displeasure at this want of regard 
to their dignity, they folded their richly-embroidered cloaks and seated themselves 
upon them. On rising fh)m the table they left their cloaks behind th«n; and, being 
Informed of their apparent forgetftilness, Simon van Eertrycke, burgomaster of 
Brages, replied, "We Flemings are not in the habit of carrying away our eus!dk>na 
after dhmer/* 

Note 8, page UO.-^KrUghta toho bore ffte Fleece cf €Md. 

Philippe 4e Bourgogne, sumamed Le Bon, espoused Isabella of Portugal, on the 
10th January, 143Q; and on the same day instituted the fiunous order of the Fleeee 
of Gold. 

Note 9, page 120.*-/ 6eAe» Oiegenile Maty, 

Marie de Valois, duchess of Burgundy, was left by the death of herfiither, Charles- 
le-Tdmdraire, at the age of twenty, the richest heiress of Europe. She came to 
Brages, as Countess of Flanders, in 1477, and in the same year was married by proxy 
to the Archduke Maximilian. According to the custom of the timej^the Duke of 
Bavaria, Maximilian's substitute, slept with the princess. They were both in com- 
plete dress, separated by a naked sword, and attended by four armed guards. Marie 
was adored by her subjects for her gentleness and her nuuay other virtues. 

Maximilian was son of the Emperor Frederick the Third, and is the same 
person mentioned afterwards in the poem of yuremberff as the Eidser Maximilian, 
and the hero of Pfinzing*s poem of Teuerdank Having been imprisoned by the 
revolted burghers of Bruges, they refused to release him till he consented to kneel 
In the public square, and to swear on the holy Evangelists and the body of Saint 
Donatns, that he would not take vengeance upon them for their rebelUon. 

Note 10, page 120.-77^ bloodp battle of the Spurs </ GoUL 

This battle, the most memorable in Flemish history, was fought under the ivalls of 
Courtray, on the 11th of July 1302, between the French and the Flemings, the 
former commanded by Robert Comte d* Artois, and the latter by Guillaume de Juliers 
and Jean Comte de Namur. The French army was completely routed, with a loss 
of twenty thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry; among whom were dxty- 
tfaree princes, dukes, and counts, seven hundred lords-banneret, and deven hundred 
noblemen. The flower of the French nobility perished on that day; to which history 
has given the name of the Joumde des Eperons d'Or, from the great number of golden 
spurs found on the field of battle. Seven hundred of them were hung iq> as a trophy 
in the church of Notre Dame de Courtray; and as the cavaliers of that day wore but 
a dngle spur each, these vouched to God for the violent and bloody death of seven 
hundred of his creatures. 

Note 11, page liO.—Saw (he fight at l/ttmettatar. 
When the inhabitants of Brages were ^ggtog «i^5saiA«fc\»2anMWtft«t'»>ft>**8^^^^*' 
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waters of the Lys from D^nze to their city, they were attacked and routed by the 
citisens of Ghent, whose commerce wooM have been mach ii^ared by the canaL 
They were led by Jean Lyons, captain of a military company at Ghent, called the 
Chaperon* Blanc*. He had great sway over the tnrbnlent populace, who, in those 
prosperous times of the city, gained an easy livelihood by labouring two or three 
days in the we^ and had the remaining four or five to devote to public affietirs. The 
fight at Mlnnewater was followed by open rebellion against Louis de Made, the 
Count of Flanders and protector of Bruges His superb chftteau of Wondelghem was 
pillaged and burnt; and the insurgents forced the gates of Bruges, and entered In 
triumph, with Lyons mounted at their head. A few days afterwards he died sad* 
denly, perhaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a check at the village of Nev^le; and two 
hundred of them perished in the church, which was burned by the count*s ordcni 
One of the chieft, Jean de Lannoy, took reflige in the belfiry. From the sommlc oi 
the tower he held forth his purse filled with gold, and begged for deliverance^ It was 
in rain. His enemies cried to him from below to save himself as best he n^ght; 
and, half suffocated with smoke and flame, he tlirew himself fh>m the tower and 
perished at their fbet Peace was soon afterwards established, and the oonat 
retired to fiedthftil Bruges. 

Note 12, page 120.— Scale the Golden Dragon's nest. 

The Golden Dragon, taken firom the church of St Sophia, at Ck>nstantInople, !n one 
of the Crusades, and placed on the belfiry of Bruges, was afterwards transported to 
Ghent by Philip van Artevelde, and still adorns the belfry of tliat city. 

The inscription on the alarm-bell at Ghent is ** Ifjfnen naem is Roland; al* ik Jilqp 
i*er brandy and at* ik luy is er vktorie in het land.*" VLy name, is Boland: when I 
toll, there Is fire; and when I ring, there is victory in the land. 

Note 18, page 12S.— 7^^ (heir great imperied city stretched its hand throu/ffii every eUnM. 
An old popular proverb of the town runs thus: 

" Nwrvbenf Hand Kumnbarg*! hand 

CfcM (itireft oXU Land.** Com through trery Und. 

Note 14, page 123.— tSo/ the poet Mdehior singing Kaiser MaximUian^s praUe^ 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the most celebrated German poets of the sixteenth 
century. The hero of his Teuerdank was the reigning emperor, Maximilian; and the 
poem was to the Germans of that day what the Orlando Fitrioso was to the Italians. 
Maximilian is mentioned before in the Be^ of Bruges.-^ee Note 9. 

Note 15, page 124.'/i» the chvreh of sainted Sebald sHeeps enshrined his holy dnuL 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the church which bears his name, is one of the richest 

works of art in Nuremberg. It is of bronze, and was cast by Peter Yischer and his 

« sons, who laboured upon it thirteen years. It is adorned with nearly one hundred 

figures, among whom those of the twelve Apostles are conspicuous for ^e and beauty. 

Note 16, page 124.— Jn the church of sainted Lcnorence stands a pix qf sculpture reare. 

This pix, or tabernacle for the vessels of the sacrament, is by the hand of Adam 
Kraflt It is an exquisite piece of sculpture in white stone, and rises to the height 
of sixty-four feet It stands in the choir, whose richly-painted windows cover it witii 
varied colours. 

Kote 17, page 124.— Wisest of the Tvatlve Wise Masters. 
The Twalre Wise Masters was the tiUe ot the otV8,\xv«X coTvvra.\!tfm q»\ >CGA>iMte- 
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singers. Hans Sadis, the cobbler of Naremberg, though not one of the original 
twelve, was the most renowned of the Masterslngers, as well as the most volaminoas. 
He flourished in the sixteenth century ; and left behind him thirty-four folio volumes 
of manuscript, contidning two hundred and eight plays, one thousand and aeveu 
hundred comic tales, and between four and five thousand lyric poems. 

Note 18, page 12i.— As in Adam Puschman's Song. 

. Adam Puschman, in his poem on the death of Hans Sachs, describes himas he 
appeared in a vision : 

*' An old mmn. 
Grey Vkd white, »nd dore-like. 
Who had, in looth, » greiU beard, 
And read in a fair, great book, 
BeautiAil with golden olaapa." 

Note 19, page 132. — The OccultaHon of Orion, 

Astronomically speaking, this title is incorrect; as I apply to a constellation what 
can properly be applied to some of its stars only. But my observation is made from 
the hill of song, and not from that of science, and will, I trust, b^ found suffldently 
•ocurate for the present purpose. 

Note 20, page 1\%—As Lope says 

" La colera 
de un Eipanol tentado no m templa, 
•ino le representan en doe horas 
haita el final juide deide el Genesh." 

Lcpt d» Vtga, 

Note 21, page 144. — Ahemtmeio SaUmas. 

**Digo, Senora, respondid Sancho, lo que tengo dicho, que de los azotM abemunda 
Abemuncio, habeis de dedr, Sancho, y no como decis, d^o el Duque."— Z>o» Quixote, 
fart a ch. 86. 

Note 22, page 160.— fray CarriUo. 
The alludon here is to a Spanish epigram :— 

" Biempre Fray OarriUo estai 
eaniandonoa aca fuera ; 
quien en tu oelda ettariem 
para no Terte Jamai i" 

BoMdtFabir. Floruta, Ko. 611, 

Note 23, page 160.— Padre Francisco. 
This is firom an Italian popular song:— 

•• • Pkulre Franoeeeo, 

Padre Franoeaoo 1 ' 
—Com rolete del Padre Franeeaco— 
' V e una bella ragasaina ' 
Che d ruole oonfeasar I ' 
Fatte r entrare, fatte i' entrare i 
Che la Toglio confesiare." 

Kopiseh. VolkaOtumtt^ PoetUn a«« oOm Mundartm 
Italitna und »$iiur Jnfin, p. IM. 

Note 24, page 151.— Ave! ct^us ealcem clare. 

From a monkish hymn of the twelfth century, in Sir AUxkcAse Qst^^^lbeMeik <9i«^ 
0i Origin, Progress^ and Dedine qf Rhyming Latin Yerse^-^A^^. 
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Note 25, p. 166.— The gold of Ou BusrU. 
Bom^ is the name giren bf the G^sles to all who are not of their race. 

Note 26, p. 156.— Cotmt of(ht CaUi, 

The Gipsies call themselyes Cal^ai See Borrow*s yaluable and extremely interest- 
ing work, The ZinccUi; or^ An Account of the Gipsies in Spain. London, 1841. 

Note 27, page 159.— Asks if his money-bags umUd rise f 

" jTyolyi^ndome i nn lado, vf ^ nn Avariento, que estaba pregnntando tf otro 
(qne por haber iddo embalsamado, y estar Mxos sns tripas no hablaba, porqne no 
habian Hegado si habian de resucitar aqnel dla todos los enterrados), sf resndtarian 
nnoe bolsones snyos?*'— J?f Sueno de las Calaveras, 

Note 28, page U9.—And amen I said my (M Campeador. 
A line from the ancient Poema del Cidt— 

'* Amen, dixo mio Cid el Campeftdor."— Line 8044. 

Note 29, page 159.— The river of his thoughts. 
The expresdon is from Dante :— 

" 81 die ehlara 
Per en» leenda dell* mente il flume." 

Byron has likewise nsed the expresdon, tliough I do not recollect in which of hii 
poems. 

Note 80, page 160.— Mari FVxmea. 

A common Spanish proverb, used to turn aside a question one does not wish to 
answer. 

" Porque caao Marl Franca 
quatro leguai de Salamaoca." 

Note 81, page 161. — Ay, sqfl, emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with good reason, consider this colour of the eye as beantlfU, and 
celebrate it in song; as, for example, in the well-known Villcmcico:— 

" A.J ojaelof rerdee, 
ay Ice mis cJuekM, 
ay hagair loe eieloe 
que de ml (e aenerdee I 

Tengo oonflania 
de mil rerdee ojoe." 

BoMd»Fab»r. Fhnata, If o. »5. 

Dante speaks of Beatrice's eyes as emeralda Purgatorio, xxxi 116. Laml saji^ in 
his Annotaeionif " Erano i snoi occhi d* un tnrchino verdiccio, simile a quel del x 

Note 82, page 161.— 7%< Avenging ChUd, 
See the ancient ballads of El Infante Vengador and Calaynos, 

Note 88, page 162.— All are sleeping. 
^'^rom the Spaniab. BdhTt Floresta, No. 282. 
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Note 34, page 170.— G^ood night I Good night, behvedl 

From the Spanish; as are likewise the songs immediately Ibllinlring, and that 
which commences the first scene of Act IIL 



Note 35, page 180.^The evU eye. 



" In the Gitano language, casting the evil eye is called Querdar nandet, which 
simply means making sick, and which, according to the common superstition, is 
accomplished by casting an evil look at people, espedaUy children, who, from the 
tenderness of their constitution, are supposed to be more easfly blighted than those 
of a more mature age. After receiving the evil glance, they fiall sick, and die in «i 
few hours. 

" The Spaniards have very little to say respecting the evil eye, though the belief 
in it is very preyalent, especially in Andalusia, amongst the lower ord^s. A stages 
horn is considered a good safeguard, and on that accoimt a small horn, tipped with 
silver, is frequently attached to the children's necks by means of a eord braided ttom 
the hair of a black mare's tail Should the evil glance be cast, it is imagined that 
the horn receives it, and instantly snaps asunder. Such horns may be purchased in 
some of the silversmiths' shops at Seville."-- Bobkow's Zineaiif vol. L, dL ix. 

Note 86, page 180.— On the top of a mountain I stand. 

This and the following scraps of song are fit>m Sorrow's ZineaU; or. An Account oj 
the Oipsiet in Spain. 

The Gipsy words in the same scene may be thus interpreted: — 

John-Dorados, pieces of gold. ffermit, highway robber. 

Pigeon, a simpleton. Planets, candles. 

In your morocco, stripped. Commandments, the fingers. 

Doves, sheets. Saint Martin asleep, to rob a person asleep. 

Moon, a shirt Lanterns, eyes. 

Chirelin, a thie£ Ooblin, police-officer. 

MurcigaUeros, those who steal at night&dL Papagayo, a spy. 

Rastmeros, footpads. Vineyards and Dancing John, to take flight 

Note 87, page IBS.— ^ thou art shaping, maiden. 
From the Spanish; as is likewise the song of the Contrabandista^ftt page 42a. 

Note 88, page 488.-/(2^ Lundsbracka and Lunkeiftfus, and the grtat RUUtar Fi»ke </ 
Pingsdaga, 
Titles of Swedish popular tales. 

Note 89, page \%Z.—Thefeagt of the Let^ PaoiUons. 

The Feast of the Tabernacles; in Swedish, LofhyddohSgiideny the Leaf-hutVhigh- 
tide. 

Note 40, page ViZ^^The altar-piece painted by Hbrberg. 

The peasant-painter of Sweden. He is known chiefly by his altar-pieces In the 
Tillage churches. 

Note 41, page \9Z.—C!fthe tubUme WcOHn. 

A distinguished pulpit-orator and poet He is paittenitoV:! xvEoaKflut^^ ^ksk ^SEt^ 
beauty and snbllmify of his psalms. 
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Note 42, page 200. — The Blind Oirl of Ccutkl-Cfumi, 



Jasmin, the anthor of this beantiful poem, is to the South of France what Barns Is 
to the South of Scotland, the representative of the heart of the people, —one (rfflioM 
happy bards who are bom with their mouths fiill of birds (la bouco plena d'aoutdomy. 
He has written his own biography In a poetic form ; and the simple narratlTe ot bia 
poverty, his struggles, and hLs triumphs, Is very touching. He still lives at Agra, 
on the Garonne; and long may he live there, to delight his native land with native 
songs! 

The fbllowing description of his person and way of life Is taken from the gnqAle 
pages of ** B^un and the Pyrenees,** by Louisa Stuart Costello, whose charming pen 
has done so much to Illustrate the French provinces and their literature^ 

** At tlie entrance of the promenade Du Gravier is a row of small houses,— Msne 
eqfds^ others shops, the Indication of whicli is a painted doth placed across the waj, 
with the owner's name In bright gold letters, in the manner of the arcades In the 
streets, and their announcements. One of the most glaring of these was, we obserred, 
a bright blue flag; bordei*ed with gold; on which, in large gold letters, appeared the 
name of * Jasmin, CoiflTeur.* We entered, and were welcomed by a smiling daik- 
eyed woman, who hiformed us that her husband was busy at that moment dreadng 
a cnstomer*s hair, but he was derirons to receive us, and begged we would walk Into 
his parlour at the back of the shop. 



'*She exhibited to us a laurel crown of gold, of delicate workmanship, sent from 
the dty of Clemence Isaure, Toulouse, to the poet, who will probably one day take 
his place in the capitouL Next came a golden cup, with an inscription In his honotir, 
given by the dtlzens of Auch; a gold watch, chain, and seals, sent by the king, 
Louis FlilUppe; an emerald ring worn and presented by the lamented Duke of 
Orleans: a pearl phi, by the graceftil duchess, who, on the poet's visit to Paris ae- 
companled by his son, recdved him In the words he puts Into the mouth of Henzi 
Quatre:— 

'BnbetGaaoouil 
A moun amou per bous »ou dibet cr«jn : 
BenM i benetl ey plaie de boiu bejrra: 

Aproucha boo* r 

A fine service of linen, the offering of the town of Pan, after Its dtlzens had fctren 
ffites in his honour, and loaded him with caresses and praises; and nicknacks and 
Jewels of aU descriptions oflTered to him by lady-ambassadresses and great lorda, 
English * misses* and 'mUadls,* and French, and fordgners of all nations who did or 
did not understand Gascon. 

"All this, though startling, was not convlndng; Jasmin, the barber, might only 
be a &shIon, a/urore, a caprice, after aU ; and it was e\ident that he knew how to 
get up a scene well. When we had become nearly tired of looking over these trlbntea 
to his genius, the door opened, and the poet himsdf appeared. His manner was tmt 
and unembarrassed, well-bred, and lively: he received our coinpUments naturally, 
and like one accustomed to homage; said he was 111, and unfortunatdy too hoarse to 
read anything to us, or should have been delighted to do sa He spoke with a broad 
Gascon accent, and very rapidly and eloquently; ran over the story of his sn ccc i s e a ; 
told us that his gi-andfiither had been a beggar, and all his family veiy poor; that he 
was now as rich as he wished to be; his son placed in a good position at Nantes; then 
showed us his son's picture, and spoke of his disposition; to which his biisk little 
wife added, that, though no fool, he had not his father's genius, to which truth Jasmin 
assented as a matter of course. I told him of having seen mention made of him In 
an English review; whidi he said had been sent him by Lord Durham, who had 
paJd Mm a visit; and I then spolce of *Me cat mouri* as known to me. Tills waa 
enough to wake him forget his hoarseness, and every other evil: it would nerur do 
^fme to imagine that that little song was h\a bea\; comyQKil\\Qiu\ V\.H(«a merely hit 
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flrst ; he mtut try to read to me a little of * L*Abuglo,*^a few venes of * Fran^otmeto; 
— * Yoa will be charmed,* said he; *but if I were well, and you wonld give me the 
pleasure of your company for some time, if you wei*e not merely nmnhig through 
Agen, I would kill you with weeping,— I would make you die with distress for my 
poor Margarido,— my pretty Fran90uneto !' 

" He caught up two copies of his book Arom a pile lying on the table, and making 
us sit close to him, he pointed out the French translation on one side, which he told 
us to follow while he read in GtiscoiL He began, in a rich soft voice, and as he 
advanced, the sui-prise of Hamlet on heating the player-king recite tlie disasters of 
Hecuba was but a type of ours, to find ourselves carried away by the spell of his 
enthusiasm. His eyes swam in tears; he became pale and red; he trembled, he 
recovered himself; his £Eice was now joyous, now exulting, gay, Jocose; in fitct, he 
was twenty actors in one; he rang the changes fh>m Rachel to Bouil^; and he 
finished by delighting us, besides beguiling us uf our tears, and overwhelming us with 
astonishment. 

** He would hare been a treasure on the stage, for he Is still, though his first youth 
is past, remarkably good-looking and striking; with black sparkling eyes, of intense 
expression; a fine i-uddy complexion; a countenance of wondrous mobility; a good 
figure; and action full of fire and grace; he has handsome hands, whldi he uses 
with infinite effect; and, on the whole, he is the best actor of the kind I ever saw 
I could now quite understand what a troubadour or jongleur might be, and I look 
upon Jasmin as a revived specimen of that extinct race. Such as he is might have 
been Gaucelm Faidit, of Avignon, the friend of Coeurde Lion, who lamented tlie death 
of the hero in such moving strains: such might have been Bernard de Ventadour, 
who sang the praises of Queen Elinore's beauty ; such Geoffrey Rudel of Blaye, on 
his own Gai-onne; such the wild Vidal: certain it i^ that none of these troubadours 
of old could more move, by their singing or reciting, than'Jasmin, in whom all their 
long-smothered fire and traditional magic seems reUlumined. 

"We found we had stayed hours instead of minutes with the poet; but he would 
not hear of any apology,— only regretted that his voice was so out of tune, in conse- 
quence of a violent cold, under which he was really labouring, and hoped to see us 
again. He told us our countrywomen of Pau had laden him with kindness and 
attention, and spoke with such enthusiasm of the beauty of ceiiAin * misses,* that I 
foared his little wife would feel somewhat piqued, but, on the contrary, she stood by, 
smiling and happy, and enjoying the stories of his triumphs. I remarked that he had 
restored the poetry of the troubadours; asked him if he knew their songs; and said 
he was worthy to stand at their head. * I am indeed a troubadour,* said he, with 
c°^gy; *hut I am fiu* beyond tliem all; they were but beginners; they never com- 
posed a poem like my Fran^uneto! there are no poets in France now,— there cannot 
be; the language does not admit of it; where is the fire, the spirit, the expresdon, the 
tenderness, the force of the Gascon? French is but the ladder to reach the first fioor 
of Gascon,— how can you get up to a height except by a ladder?* 



**I returned by Agen, after an absence in the Pyrenees of some montiM, and re- 
newed my acquaintance with Jasmin and his dark-eyed wife. I did not expect that 
I should be recognised; but the moment I entered the little sbop, I was hailed as an 
old friend. * Ah,* cried Jasmhi, * enfin la voilk encore!* I could not but be fiattered 
by this recollection, but soon found it was less on my own account that I was thus 
welcomed, than because a circumstance had occurred to the poet which he thonglit 
I could perliaps explain. He produced several French newq;>aper8, in wldch he 
pointed oat to me an article headed * Jasmin & Londres;* being a translation of certain 
notices of himself, which had appeared in a leading EngBsh literary joumaL He had, 
he nid, been informed of the honour done him by numerous friends, and assured me 
bb fiune had been much spread by this means; and he was so delighted on the 
occasion, that he had resolved to learn Englbh, in order that he might Judge of the 
translatiQns from his works, which he had been told wer^ v^\ ^ti^ \ «E^<ci3«^.'^^)ak 
, while 1 infoimed him that 1 knew who waa \l\e Tcs\«Hi«t iBBA.>s«Ma>\wt\«A. 
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explained the reason for the rerses giving pleasure in an English dress to be th^ 
roperior simpllcitj of the English language over modem French, for which he haa a 
great contempt, as nnfltted for lyrical composition. He inquired of me respecCliig 
Boms, to whom he had been likened; and begged me to tdl him something of Moov& 
The delight of himself and his wife was amusing, at having discovered a secret wbkh 
had puzzled them so long. 

"He had a thousand things to tell me; in particular, that he had, only the daj 
before, received a letter from the .Duchess of Orleans, hiforming him that she had 
ordwed a medal of her late husband to be struck, the first of which would be sent to 
him : she also announced to him the agreeable news of the king having granted htm 
a pension of a thousand firancs. He smQed and wept by turns, as he told all thSt; 
and declared, mudi as he was dated at the possession of a sum wliich made hfm a 
rich man for life, the kindness of the duchess gratified him even more. 

**He then made us sit down while he read us two new poems; both charming, nd 
ftill of grace and tuuveU; and one very affecting, being an address to the king, aUiid- 
ing to the death of his son. As he read, his wife stood by, and fearing we ^Ud not 
quite comprehend his language, she made a remark to that effect ; to which 1m 
answered impatiently, 'Nonsense,— don't yon see they are in tears?* This mm 
nnanswerable; and we were allowed to hear the poem to the end ; and I oertainlj 
never listened to anything more feelingly and energetically delivered. 

" We had much conversation, for he was anxious to detain us; and in the ooune 
of it, he told me that he bad been by some accused of vanity. 'Oh,* he rq|oliied, 
' what would yon havel I am a child of nature, and cannot conceal my fiseUngi; the 
only dUforence between me and a man of refinement is, that he knows how to oa»- 
ceal his vanity and exultation at success, which I let everybody see.* "^Biarm and At 
Plfreaeut 1 869, et seq. 

Note 48, p. 208.— X Christnuu Carol 

The following descr^tlon of Christmas in Burgundy is from M. Fertlanlfs Cng^. 
dTneSmrlet Noels en Bourgognt, prefixed to the Paris edition of Let NoHa Bomrgmlg' 
mam de Bernard de la Monnoye (Qui Bardzai), 1842. 

*' Every year, at the approach of Advent, people refresh their memories, dearfluir 
throats, and begin preluding, in the long evenings by the fireside, those carols i^KMe 
invariable and eternal theme is the coming of the Messiah. They take trom old dowti 
pamphlets— little collections begrimed with dust and smoke, to which the preaa, said 
sometimes the pen, has consigned these songs; and as soon as the first Sonday of 
Advent sounds, they gossip, they gad about, they sit together by the fireside, MnAe- 
times at one house, sometimes at anotlier, taking turns in paying for the die atuiili 
and white wine, but singing with one common voice the grotesque praises of flitt 
Little Jenu. There are very few villages even which, during all the evenings of Aft- 
vent, do not hear some of these curious cantides shouted in their streets to the dsmI 
drone of bagpipes. In this case the minstrd comes as a reinforcement to the Sfaigen 
at the fireside; he brings and adds his dose of Joy (spontaneous or mercenary, it 
matters little which) to the joy which breathes around the hearth-stone; and when 
the voices vibrate and resounc^ one voice more is always wdcome. There, it is not 
the purity of the notes which makes the concert, but the quantity — non gtuMtoif mi 
quatUitas; then (to finish at once with the minstrd), when the Saviour has at kngth 
been bom in the manger, and the beautlftil CJhristmas Eve is passed, the rnsUc piper 
makes his round among the houses, where every one compliments and thanks Um, 
and, moreover, gives him in small coin the price of the shrill notes with whldi he has 
enlivened the evening entertainments. 

"More or less, until Chry,mas Eve, all goes on in this way among our devoot 

fingers, with the difference of some gallons of wine or some hundreds of diettgnta 

But this fomous eve once come, the scale is pitched upon a higher key; the ckMlBg 

evening must be a memorable one. The toilet is begun at nightfell; then ooaiet tte 

Jioar of sapper, admonishing divers appetites; and groups, as numerous as poMlbie^ 

*n Armed to take together this comfortaAAe eveolkn^ tc^««&h The sapper ^"'"Hfl. « 



I 
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drde gathers around the hearth, which is arranged and set in order this evening 
after a particular fashion, and which, at a later hour of the night, is to become the 
object of special interest to the children. On the burning brands an enormous log 
has been placed. This log assuredly does not change its nature, but it changes its 
name during this eyening : it is called the Stuhe (the Yuie-log). * Look you,* say they to 
the children, * if you are good this evening, Noel (for with children one must always 
personify) will rain down sugar-plums in the night.* And the children sit demurely, 
keeping as quiet as their turbulent little natures will permit The groups of older 
persons, not always as orderly as the children, seize this good opportunity to surren- 
der themselyes, with merry hearts and boisterous voices, to the chanted worship of 
the miraculous NoeL For this final solemnity they have kept the most powerful, the 
most enthusiastic, the most electrifying carols. Noel! Nod! Nod! This magic 
word resounds on all sides; it seasons every sauce, it is served up with every course. 
Of the thofusands of cantides which are heard on this &mous eve, ninety-nine in a 
hundred begin and end with this word; which is, one may say, their Alpha and 
Omega, their crown and footstool This last evening, the merry-making is prolonged. 
Instead of retiring at ten or eleven o'dock, as is generally done on all the preceding 
evenings, they wait for the stroke of midnight: this word suffldently prodaims to 
what ceremony they are going to repair. For ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
the bdls have been calling the faithftil with a triple bob-mi^or; and each one, ftir- 
nished with a little paper streaked with various colours (the Christmas-Candle), goes 
through the crowded streets, where the lanterns are dancing like Will-o'-the-Wisps, 
at the impatient summons of the multitudinous chimea It is the Midnight Mass. 
Once inside the church, they hear with more or less piety the Mass, emblematic of 
the coming of the Messiah. Then, in tumult and great haste, they return homeward, 
always in numerous groups; they salute the Yule-log; they pay homage to the 
hearth; they sit down at table; and, amid songs which reverberate louder than ever, 
make this meal of after-Christmas, so long looked for, so cherished, so joyous, so 
noisy, and which it has been thought fit to call, we hardly know why, Rossignon. The 
supper eaten at nightfiEdl is no impediment, as you may imagine, to the appetite's 
returning; above all, if the going to and from church has made the devout eaters 
fed some little shafts of the sharp and biting north-wind. Rossiffnon then goes on 
merrily— sometimes fax into the morning hours; but, neverthdess, gradually throats 
grow hoarse, stomachs are filled, the Yule-log bums out, and at last the hour arrives 
when each one, as best he may, regains his domicile and his bed, and puts with him- 
self between the dieets the material for a good sore throat, or a good indigestion, for 
the morrow. Previous to this, care has been taken to place in the slippers or wooden 
dioes of the children, the sugar-plums, which shall be for them, on their waking, the 
wdcome fhiits of the Christmas log." 

In the Glossary, the Suche^ or Yule-log, is thus defined:— 

" This is a huge log, which is placed on the fire on Christmas Eve, and which in 
Burgundy is called, on this account, lai Suehe de NoeL Then the fkther of the fiunOy, 
particularly among the middle classes, sings solemnly Christmas carols with his wifis 
and children, the smallest of whom he sends into the comer to pray that the Yule-log 
may bear him some sugar-plums. Meanwhile, little parcels of them are placed under 
each end of the log, and the children come and pick them up, bdieving, in good fiilth, 
that the great log has borne them.*' 



Note 44, p. 221.— jBn^A/, radiant, blest 

This poem of Manrique is a great &vourite in Spain. No less than four poetic 
Glosses, or running commentaries, upon it have been published— no one of which, 
however, possesses great poetic merit That of the Carthusian monk, Rodrigo de 
Valdepenas, is the best It is known as the Olota dd CairUijo. There Is also a prose 
Commentaiy by Luis de Aranda. 

The foUowing stanzas of the poem were found In tlie author's pockety «fi«c b&^ ^ses^&k. 
<m the fidd of battle:— 
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*'0 ITorldl M ftw tb0 jtm w Vtr; 
Would that the life vhich thou dort chro 
W«r« lift indeed I 
AIm I thy lorrowt fkll to fkit. 
Oar happleit hoar li when At Uat 
.The wul ii freed. 

Oar dmyi ere eorered o'er with grietf 

Ai)d lorrows neither ftw nor brief 

Teil all in gloom; 

Left dewUie of real good. 

Within thie cheerleu wUtude 

Nop 



Thjr ftilgrimage begtne in tean, 
And end! in bitter doubU and ftan. 
Or dark despair; 
Midway w many toib appear. 
That he who liiigen longest here 
Knows moat of care. 

Thy goods are bought with many a groan 

By the hot sweat of toil alone. 

And weary hearto; 

Flcet-fboted 1* the approach of woe. 

But H ith a lingering step and slow 

Its form departs." 



Note 45, p. 229.— ify grave! 



NHS Joel was a celcTiratcd Danish admiral, and Peder Weasel a vlce-admin], who, 
for his great prowess, received the popular title of Tordenskiold, or Thtmder-MekL 
In childhood he was a tailor's apprentice, and rose to his high rank before the ■(« of 
twenty-eight, when he was killed in a daeL 



toiKBcmont nixsTiLD by t. i^i\jbo« aird wvt. 
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